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THE  GREAT  ROMAN  REVOLUTION. 

In  the  famous  controversy  between 
Julius  Cicsar  and  lirutus  tlie  present 
age  takes  a  diflerent  side  from  tlie  Last, 
lirutus  used  to  be  con.sidered  in  the 
right,  l)ut  public  opinion  now  declares 
for  Cajsar.  Ciesar’s  partisans,  however, 
may  state  their  case  in  two  ways.  They 
may  rej>resent  him  as  having  simply 
achieved  a  great  administrative  reform, 
and  made  government  more  efficient  at 
the  expense  of  republican  liberties. 
This  they  may  consider  to  have  been  on 
the  whole  a  necessary  and  useful  work, 
and  they  may  respect  Ca;sar  as  a  practi¬ 
cal  statesman,  who  had  the  wise  hardi¬ 
hood  to  abolish  venerated  institutions 
when  they  had  become,  in  the  lapse  of 
time,  mischievous.  But  it  is  also  possi¬ 
ble  to  represent  him  as  a  great  popular 
hero,  the  hope  of  all  the  subject  nation- 
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nlities  of  Rome,  carried  to  power  in  their 
arms,  and  executing  justice  in  their  be¬ 
half  upon  the  tyrant  aristocracy  that  had 
oppressed  them.  If  we  take  this  view, 
no  admiration  or  enthusiasm  for  him  can' 
be  too  ardent ;  and  we  not  only  regard 
Brutus  and  Ciesar  differently  from  our 
fathers,  but  as  it  were  reverse  their  posi¬ 
tions.  Cassar  becomes  Brutus,  and  Bru¬ 
tus  Cajsar.  Brutus  is  now  the  tyrant, 
for  he  represents  the  oppressive  aristo¬ 
cracy,  and  Caisar  is  the  tyrannicide,  who 
armed  himself  in  the  cause  of  the  nations,, 
and  stabbed  the  oiipressor,  once  at  Phar- 
salus,  again  at  Thapsus,  and  again  at 
Munda. 

This  latter  view  might  be  supported 
if  we  could  assume  that  all  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  revolution  which  Ca'sar 
conducted  were  intended  by  him  and  by 
his  party.  By  that  revolution  in  the  end 
the  exclusive  domination  of  the  Roman 
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aristocr.'icy  and  of  tlie  City  was  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  the  provincials,  who  before  had 
been  insolently  oppressed,  now  began  to 
be  more  considered  and  more  mercifully 
treated.  If  this  could  not  have  happened 
without  the  deliberate  intention  of  those 
who  achieved  it,  then  the  Ctesarians  be¬ 
come  at  once  enlightened  Liberals,  and 
Caesar  the  greatest  Liberal  leader  that 
ever  lived.  We  are  obliged  then  to  sup¬ 
pose  a  vast  tide  of  enthusiastic  sentiment 
j)ervading  the  better  part  of  the  citizens, 
and  the  j)rovineials  moved  by  an  ecstatic* 
hope  as  the  champion  of  mankind  ad¬ 
vances  towards  his  final  triumph,  strik¬ 
ing  down  one  after  another  the  enemies 
of  the  good  cause.  The  Roman  revolu¬ 
tion  is  thus  made  to  resemble  the  French, 
and  Ca’sar  becomes  a  hero,  a  paragon, 
in  whom  appear  the  popular  talents  of 
Mirabeau,  without  his  betrayal  of  the  pop¬ 
ular  cause  ;  the  high  aims  of  the  Giron- 
dins,  without  their  illusions;  and  the 
genius  of  Napoleon  for  war  and  govern¬ 
ment,  without  his  egotism  and  brutality. 

But  the  truth  is  ih.at  what  Ca’sar  and 
his  party  intended  is  to  be  carefully  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  what  they  actually  ac¬ 
complished.  The  revolution  had  many 
beneficial  results,  which  were  indirect 
and  little  contemplated  by  its  principal 
authors.  If  we  study  the  movement  it¬ 
self  we  shall  find  that  Cjesar  was  no 
champion  of  the  provincials,  that  his  par¬ 
ty  had  no  notion  of  redressing  the  wrongs 
«of  the  provincials,  that  they  w’ere  in- 
rspired  by  no  desire  to  establish  any  gen¬ 
eral  principle  whatever,  and  by  no  en¬ 
thusiasm  except  a  military  enthusiasm 
for  their  leader.  The  true  nature  of  the 
revolution  will  very  clearly  appear,  and 
its  resemblance  to  the  French  Revolution 
will  be  shown  to  be  an  illusion. 

It  is  certain,  in  the  first  place,  that 
Caesar  did  not  in  any  degree  owe  his 
elev.ation  to  the  favor  of  the  provincials. 
He  owed  his  elevation  to  the  admirable 
efficiency  of  his  army,  and  to  his  admira¬ 
ble  use  of  it.  This  army  cont.ainod  no 
doubt  Gallic  auxiliaries,  but  the  great 
muster  of  provincials  was  on  the  side  of 
the  Senate.  Ca*sar’s  provincial  auxiliaries 
were  better  drilled,  and,  like  his  Roman 
legionaries,  they  were  no  doubt  person¬ 
ally  attached  to  him  ;  but  that  he  w'as 
the  champion  of  their  interests  against 
the  Senate  never  occurred  to  them. 
There  is  no  trace  that  the  provinces  con¬ 


ceived  themselves  to  have  any  special  in¬ 
terest  in  the  (piarrel.  According  to  their 
personal  connections  with  the  two  leaders 
they  ranged  themselves  on  one  side  or  the 
other — the  East  for  the  most  part  with 
Pompeius,  while  Gaul  was  at  the  service 
ofCiesar.  Their  hearts,  apparently,  were 
not  in  the  contest  .at  all;  but,  if  we  ask 
on  which  side  w’ere  their  hands,  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  reply  that  so  little  di«l  they 
understiuid  Ca*sar  to  be  their  chainjiion 
that  the  majority  of  them  were  ranged 
against  him  on  the  side  of  their  oppres¬ 
sors. 

But  let  us  go  o!i  to  ask,  why  should 
they  have  regarded  Ca*sar  as  their  cham- 
jiion?  "What  was  there  in  his  career 
which  might  lead  them  to  suppose  him 
more  kindly  disposed  to  them  than  any 
other  proconsul  of  his  time?  His  most 
conspicuous  act  was  the  conquest  of 
Gaul.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  greatest 
service  he  could  do  to  Gaul  was  to  con¬ 
quer  it.  Let  us  even  grant,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  he  was  himself  aware 
of  this,  that  he  acted  from  purely  phil- 
anthropic.al  motives,  and  distinctly  un¬ 
derstood  the  conquest  of  Gaul  to  be  a 
necessary  stage  of  the  evolution  of  hu¬ 
manity.  Still  his  conduct  was  surely  of 
a  nature  to  be  misunderstood  by  Gaul 
itself  and  by  the  provinci.als  generally. 
His  goodwill  towards  the  non-Roman 
popul.ations  was  not  so  apparent  th.at 
It  could  not  be  mistaken.  He  stood  be¬ 
fore  them  covered  with  the  blood  of 
sl.aughtered  Gauls,  an  object  certainly 
more  j»le.ising  to  Rome  than  to  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  Rome.  He  might  not  be  de¬ 
tested  so  much  as  the  plundering,  pecu¬ 
lating  proconsuls,  but  he  must  have  been 
more  feared  ;  and  so  far  from  appearing 
to  the  provinci.als  a  deliverer  from  the 
tyranny  of  Rome  he  must  have  seemed 
to  represent  .and  embody  that  tyranny 
in  its  most  irresistible  and  inexorable 
form. 

But  perhaps  Ga>sar  had,  at  some  earlier 
time,  identified  himself  with  the  provin¬ 
cials  ;  jK'ihaps  he  h.ad  introduced  meas¬ 
ures  calculated  to  better  their  condition 
and  enlarge  their  franchises  ;  perhaps  he 
had  expressed  disgust  at  the  treatment 
they  met  with,  and  sympathy  with  their 
suffering,  llie  answer  is,  that  he  had 
not  distinguished  himself  in  any  such 
way.  One  or  two  prosecutions  of  extor¬ 
tionate  provincial  governors  which  he 
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had  undertaken  could  not  give  him  any 
such  distinction.  Such  prosecutions  were 
recognized  as  the  established  way  by 
which  young  men  brought  themselves 
into  notice,  and  also  as  an  established 
way  of  annoying  the  Senate.  Yet  these 
prosecutions  were  the  only  service  he 
iiad  ever  rendered  the  provinces.  In  his 
consulship,  at  the  time  when  he  w'as  the 
recognized  leader  of  popular  legislation, 
he  had  not  appeared  as  the  chain|)ion  of 
the  provincials,  but  of  quite  a  different 
class,  whose  interests  were,  if  anything, 
somewh.at  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of 
the  provincials — the  poorer  class  of  Ro¬ 
man  citizens. 

Ag.'iin,  if  Ca'sar  was  no  ch.ampion  of 
the  provincials,  neither  w.'is  his  party, 
nor  those  earlier  leaders  of  the  party  to 
whose  position  he  had  succeeded.  Their 
constituency  from  the  beginning  had 
been  a  different  one.  When  the  great 
controversy  was  opened  by  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  there  were  in  the  Roman 
world,  not  to  count  the  slaves,  three 
aggrieved  classes  :  first,  the  poorer  class 
of  Roman  citizens  ;  secondly,  the  Italian 
allies,  who  had  not  yet  been  admitted 
to  the  Roman  citizenship ;  thirdly,  the 
provincials.  Now  if  the  party  which 
the  movement  of  Gracchus  called  into 
existence,  and  which  went  on  increasing 
its  influence  until,  in  the  person  of  Julius 
Ca?sar,  it  triumphed  over  itself  and  its  ene¬ 
mies  together,  had  really  been  the  party 
of  the  provincials, — if  the  Gracchi,  and 
Marius,  and  Satuminus  had  been  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  interests  of  the  empire 
as  against  the  interests  of  the  ruling 
city,  they  would  have  taken  up  the  cause 
of  all  these  aggrieved  classes.  TTie 
Italian  allies,  and  still  more  the  pro- 
viucials,  as  the  most  numerous  and  the 
most  oppressed  class,  would  have  claimed 
a  larger  share  of  their  sympathy  than 
the  poor  Romans.  Yet,  in  fact,  none  of 
these  leaders  had  ever  said  a  word  about 
tlie  provincials,  except,  indeed,  to  propose 
that  lands  taken  from  them  should  be 
granted  to  Roman  colonists.  On  the 
Italian  allies  they  had  not  been  alto¬ 
gether  silent.  Caius  Gracchus  had  even 
undertaken  their  cause,  but  it  then 
appeared  clear  not  only  that  the  party 
he  represented  was  a  different  one,  but 
that  it  was  a  party  decidedly  hostile  to 
the  Italians.  The  inclusion  of  the 
Italians  in  the  colonization  scheme  of 


Marius  also,  according  to  Appian,  “  gave 
offence  to  the  democracy.”  The  truth 
is  that  there  had  been  men  in  Rome 
xylose  liberality  was  real  and  compre¬ 
hensive,  but  they  were  not  among  the 
democratic  leaders,  the  predecessors  of 
Ciesar.  Two  men  in  particular  had 
disregarded  party  watchwords,  and  had 
indulged  sympathies  not  purely  Roman. 
Roth  of  them  were  aristocrats,  and  in¬ 
clined  rather  to  the  senatorian  than  to 
the  popular  party.  These  w'ere  Scipio 
yEmilianus  and  the  great  Roman  Whig 
Drusus.  The  former  died  probably  by 
the  hand  of  an  assassin  when  he  was 
on  the  point  of  bringing  forward  the 
cause  of  the  Italians.  The  other  suc¬ 
ceeded  for  a  moment  in  effecting  a 
coalition  between  a  section  of  the  nohlesae^ 
a  section  of  the  people,  and  the  Italians, 
and  was  prevented  by  an  accursed  dagger 
from  earning  a  place  among  the  most 
beneficial  statesmen  of  all  history. 

The  Italians  forced  their  way  through 
the  j»ale  of  citizenship  by  a  war  in  which 
the  Sen.ate  and  the  democracy  were  allied 
in  deadly  hostility  to  them.  Marius, 
the  uncle  and  immediate  predecessor  of 
Caesar,  fought  against  them  in  this  war, 
no  less  than  Sulla,  the  champion  of  the 
aristocracy.  When  C*esar  appeared 
upon  the  scene,  therefore,  the  cause  of  the 
Italians  was  already  won,  and  there  re¬ 
mained  only  two  aggrieved  classes — the 
Roman  proletariate,  crushed  for  the 
time  by  Sulla,  and  the  provincials.  Now 
it  was  the  former,  not  the  latter  of  these 
classes  of  which  Ciesar  made  himself 
the  champion.  The  provinci.als,  as  such, 
found  no  champion.  Particular  mis¬ 
governed  provinces  w’ere  from  time  to 
time  patronized  by  rhetoricians  who 
Mere  equally  ready,  as  Cicero  shoM'ed 
him.self,  to  take  a  brief  from  accused 
and  evidently  guilty  governors ;  but 
neither  Cajsar,  nor  any  one  else,  ever 
raised  the  cry  of  justice  to  the  pro¬ 
vincials.  Except  in  the  case  of  the 
Transpadane  province — a  province  only 
in  name,  being  Mithin  the  limits  of 
Italy,  and  already  in  possession  of  the 
inferior  or  Latin  francliise — Ca*8ar  con¬ 
nected  himself  before  the  civil  M  ar  with 
no  measure  of  enfranchisement,  and  had 
given  no  pledge  to  the  world  that  any 
oppressed  class  except  the  Roman  popu¬ 
lace  M  ould  be  the  better,  or  have  any 
reason  to  be  thankful,  for  his  success. 
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Xo  writer  of  the  time  regard sCiesar  in  the 
liglit  of  an  emancipator.  Cicero  gives  no 
hint  that  Cajsar’s  partisans  defended  his 
conduct  on  those  grounds.  That  some-* 
what  vacillating  politician  repeatedly  in 
his  letters  balances  the  two  parties  against 
each  other,  lie  e.xplains  why,  on  the 
whole,  he  prefers  Pompeius,  but  he  has 
much  to  say  against  Pom^pius  also.  In 
these  letters  we  might  expect  to  find 
Caesar’s  championship  of  the  provincials, 
if  he  had  ever  undertaken  or  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  undertaken  any  such 
championship,  discuiJsed,  and  either  al¬ 
lowed  or  rejected.  Cicero,  as  a  student 
of  philosophy,  was  quite  alive  to  en¬ 
larged  and  philanthropic  considerations ; 
if  any  such  considerations  made  for 
Caesar,  we  surely  should  have  heard  of 
it.  But  there  is  nothing  in  his  letters 
to  show  that  in  the  hot  discussions  which 
must  have  been  everywhere  going  on 
any  general  principles  were  appealed  to 
by  the  Caesarians ;  that  it  had  occurred  to 
any  Caesarian  to  suggest,  Avhat  occurs  so 
natunally  to  us  who  know  the  sequel, 
that  it  was  a  monstrous  injustice  th.at 
the  world  should  be  governed  in  the 
interest  of  a  single  city  ;  that  the  Senate 
were  the  authors  and  supporters  of  this 
system  ;  that  Caesar  was  the  man  to  put 
it  down,  and  had  undertaken  to  do  so. 
The  Ciesarians  were  a  party  without 
ideas. 

It  is  most  easy  to  delude  ourselves  into 
the  belief  that  Avlmt  actually  happened 
was  intended  to  ha]q>en  ;  and  since  in  this 
revolution  the  provinces  did  something 
towards  throwing  oflf  the  yoke  of  Home, 
to  describe  the  revolution  as  a  convulsive 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  provinces  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  Home.  But  the 
facts  are  before  us,  the  process  by  which 
the  revolution  was  accum|»lishcd  can  be 
clearly  traced,  and  we  can  see  that  the 
provinces  had  no  share  .at  all  in  the 
revolution  by  which  they  ultimately 
benefited;  that  it  was  a  purely  lloinan 
movement ;  that  the  evil — for  there  was 
such  an  evil — which  the  revolutionaries 
struggled  against  was  of  quite  a  different 
nature,  and  that  the  relief  which  the 
imperial  system  actually  brought  to  the 
provincials  was  an  indirect  .and  sec¬ 
ondary  consequence  of  a  gener.al  im¬ 
provement  in  the  machinery  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

How,  then,  did  the  revolution  really 


come  .about?  Undeni.ably  the  imme¬ 
diate  cause  of  the  revolution  was  the 
practice,  which  had  gradually  sprung  up, 
of  conferring  upon  eminent  generals  for 
special  purposes  powers  so  extravagant 
as  to  enable  the  holders  of  them  to  rise 
above  the  laws.  Where  such  a  dan¬ 
gerous  practice  preA\ails  revolution  is 
at  once  accounted  for.  Such  an  experi¬ 
ment  may  be  tried,  and  no  revolution 
follow ;  but  at  Home  it  was  tried  often, 
once  too  often.  How,  then,  came  ti  c 
Homans  to  adopt  such  a  practice  ?  Wh  it, 
on  the  one  hand,  was  the  occasion  which 
led  them  to  appoint  these  dangerous 
dictators?  On  the  other  hand,  how 
came  they  to  overlook  the  danger  ?  *  To 
both  these  questions  it  is  possible  to 
give  a  satisfactory  answer,  and  to  answer 
these  questions  is  to  explain  the  revo¬ 
lution. 

Hepublicanism  at  Rome,  though  suc¬ 
cessful  and  glorious  for  so  long  a  time, 
h.ad,  perhaps,  .always  been,  as  a  creed, 
confined  to  a  class.  Long  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings,  it  had  been 
necessary  to  w.atch  with  extreme  jeal¬ 
ousy  every  individual  who  drew  public 
attention  too  exclusively  to  himself. 
Cassius,  Manlius,  Mielius,  perished  for 
their  eminence,  and  this  shows  how 
large  a  proportion  of  the  citizens  were 
felt  still  to  retain  monarchical  jiredi- 
lections.  But  the  republic  succeeded 
so  well  that  such  jealousy  at  length 
became  unnecessary  ;  the  glory  and  the 
regal  disposition  of  Africanus  brought 
no  danger  to  liberty,  though  they 
clouded  the  last  years  of  the  hero  him¬ 
self  with  moody  discontent.  The  dise.ase, 
however,  was  only  kept  under,  it  was 
not  cured.  The  government  of  a  person 
was  the  instinctive  preference  of  the 
lower  orders,  though  the  great  families 
were  .able,  as  it  were,  to  divide  their 
allegi.ance  among  themselves.  Anything 
which  should  weaken  or  disorg.anize  this 
linn  union  of  ruling  houses,  anything 
which  should  sever  the  lower  orders 
from  them,  would  in  a  moment  bring 
the  monarch  upon  the  stage  again.  I’or 
more  th.an  h.alf  a  century  after  the 
mortal  struggle  with  Hannibal  the  as¬ 
cendancy  of  the  nobles  over  the  lower 
orders  continued  unbroken,  and  then, 
through  tlie  mere  growth  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  and  change  of  circumstances,  it 
began  to  decay.  It  tvas  simply  a  moral 
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ascendancy ;  by  the  constitution,  the  rab¬ 
ble  of  Koine  could  at  any  time  take 
into  their  own  hands  legislation  and 
government.  The  first  Gracchus,  with 
jierfectly  pure  intentions,  showed  them 
the  way  to  do  this.  The  second  Grac¬ 
chus,  infiuenced  perhaps  by  revenge 
and  party  hatred,  took  this  city  rabble 
in  hand,  organized  them,  and  formed 
them  into  a  standing  army  of  revolution. 
Spurius  ^Madius,  in  an  earlier  age,  had 
been  susjiected  of  aiming  at  the  tyranny 
when  he  sold  corn  at  a  low  price  to  the 
poor  during  a  famine.  Cains  Gracchus 
adopted  the  s.ame  plan.  I>y  his  Itx 
frumentarUi  he  at  once  demoralized, 
and  attached  to  the  cause  of  revo¬ 
lution,  a  vast  class  which  had  before 
been  in  the  tutelage  of  the  aristo¬ 
cracy.  The  bond  was  now  broken  that 
attached  the  peo))lo  to  the  hereditary 
rulers.  And  how  little  this  peojile  cared 
for  rci)ublican  liberty  became  apparent 
the  moment  it  began  to  think  and  act 
for  itself.  It  did  not  at  once  destroy 
the  existing  government.  The  Imbit  of 
deference  and  obedience  long  rem.ained 
in  a  jieople  naturally  as  deferential  and 
fond  of  aristocracy  as  the  Knglish  them¬ 
selves.  But  as  soon  as  any  cause  of 
discontent  arose,  or  jiublic  needs  be¬ 
came  pressing,  they  took  refuge  at  once 
in  a  monarch,  whom  they  created,  in¬ 
deed,  only  for  a  limited  period,  but  from 
whom  they  neither  took  nor  cared  to 
take  guarantees  that  he  would  ever  give 
back  into  their  h.ands  the  power  wliich 
they  had  entrusted  to  him.  Thus  Cains 
Gracchus  was  su|)reme  until  his  liberality 
began  to  include  the  Italians.  Marius 
was  supreme  for  five  years, — had,  in 
fact,  a  longer  reign  than  Julius  CVsar. 
Kompey  in  his  turn  received  as  much 
power  .as  he  cared  to  use  ;  and,  finally, 
by  the  Vatinian  law,  the  people  plainly 
tohl  C:e8ar  that  they  were  his  subjects 
as  soon  as  he  chose  to  be  their  king. 
At  this  point  the  jieople  disappear ;  in 
all  subseipient  contentions  the  two  par- 
lies  are  the  Senate  and  the  army. 

Still  the  people  showed  no  eagerness 
for  revolution.  As  I  said,  it  was  only 
in  cases  of  need  th.at  they  created  a 
monarch.  And  it  was  only  because 
these  cases  of  need  occurred  frequently 
that  monarchs  were  frequently  created. 
And  here  arises  the  second  question, 
"What  were  these  needs  for  which  no 


other  expedient  could  be  devised  ?  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  the  oppression  practised  by 
the  senatorial  governors  upon  the  pro¬ 
vincials.  If  so,  then  it  would  be  true 
that  the  imperi.al  system  was  introduced  * 
in  the  interest  of  the  subject  nationali¬ 
ties.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  appears. 

In  the  quarrels  between  the  Senate  and 
the  moneyed  class  (called  knights),  the 
wrongs  of  the  provinci.als  are  oflea 
paraded,  for  both  the  Senate  and  the 
moneyeil  class  had  a  strong  interest  in 
the  provincials,  the  one  as  governors,  the 
other  as  tax-farmers.  But  the  demo¬ 
cracy  never  concerned  themselves  in  any 
w.ay  with  the  treatment  of  the  provincials, 
for  it  was  a  (piestion  which  did  not  at 
all  affect  their  interests.  Quite  different 
were  the  reasons  which  led  them  to 
call  in  dictators,  .and,  if  we  ex.amine  the 
difterent  cases,  we  shall  find  that  the 
real  motive  was  always  the  same.  There 
was  one  evil  to  which  the  empire  was 
constantly  exposed ;  one  evil  to  cure 
which,  and  to  cure  which  alone,  the 
imperial  system  was  introduced. 

What  made  the  peojde  give  supreme 
power  to  Marius,  and  continue  it  to 
him  for  five  years  ?  First,  the  failure 
of  the  aristocratic  government  to  carry 
on  the  war  with  Jugurtha;  afterwards, 
the  imminent  danger  of  the  eni]»ire 
from  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones.  What 
made  them  give  extr.aordinary  powers 
to  Pompey,  and  afterwards  exten<l  and 
increase  them?  First,  the  aharming 
spread  of  jtiracy  in  the  Mediterranean, 
6toj»ping  ir.ade  and  threatening  the 
capital  with  famine  ;  next  the  necessity 
of  exerting  unusual  }>ower  to  crush 
Mithridates.  What  made  them  give 
extraordinary  powers  to  Csesar  ?  Hu¬ 
mors  of  an  intended  emigration  of  the 
Ilelvetii,  raising  apprehensions  of  a 
danger  similar  to  that  which  Italy  had 
experienced  from  the  Cimbric  invasion. 
Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  the 
connection  of  cause  and  effect  in  these 
cases.  The  history  of  the  introduction 
of  imperialism  is  briefly  this :  govern¬ 
ment  at  Home  was  so  little  centralized 
that  the  empire  was  unable  to  grapple 
with  any  really  formidable  enemy  that 
assailed  it  eillier  from  without  or  within. 

To  save  themselves  from  destruction 
they  were  compelled,  or  thought  them¬ 
selves  compelled,  to  resort  frequently  to 
the  obvious  expedient  of  a  dictator. 
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The  more  frequently  they  did  this,  the 
more  did  the  republican  government 
fall  into  disuse  and  contempt,  the  more 
did  men’s  minds  and  habits  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  a  military  regime.  The  new 
scheme  of  government,  whenever  it  was 
tried,  succeeded.  It  accomplished  that 
for  which  it  was  created.  It  gave  the 
empire  inward  security  and  good  order  ; 
it  crushed  foreign  enemies,  and  extended 
the  boundaries  of  dominion  from  the 
Rhone  to  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates. 
"Wh.at  wonder  that  in  the  end  it  sup¬ 
planted  the  older  constitution,  when  its 
advantages  were  so  unmistakable,  and 
the  one  thiu"  it  took  away.  Liberty, 
was  that  which  the  j)roletariate  of  Romo 
and  the  democracy  of  Italy  had  never 
either  understood  or  valued  ? 

The  Jacobins  used  to  think  of  Ca*sar 
as  a  great  aristocrat,  patriotically  assas¬ 
sinated  by  the  noble  sans  culotte,  Rrutus. 
I  confess  it  seems  to  me  not  much  less 
untrue  to  describe  him  as  a  champion 
of  nationalities,  and  a  destroyer  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  privilege  and  exclusiveness.  It 
was  the  war-power,  not  the  people,  that 
triumphed  in  him.  The  people,  indeed, 
— that  is,  the  |)eople  of  Italy, — were,  in 
llie  first  instance,  the  authors  of  his 
elevation,  but  it  was  not  enfranchise¬ 
ment  that  they  wanted,  it  was  simply 
military  protection.  Tlie  enemies  they 
feared  were  not  a  Catullus  or  a  Cato, 
but  Helvetian  or  German  hordes.  It 
was  not  aristocratic  jjrivilege  they 
rebelled  against,  but  aristocratic  feeble¬ 
ness,  the  feebleness  which  had  led  to 
the  sluimeful  treaty  with  Jugurtha  and 
the  bloody  defeat  of  Arausio. 

That  tne  revolution  was  a  triumph, 
not  of  liberalism,  but  of  military  organi¬ 
zation,  will  become  still  clearer  if  we  now 
proceed  to  examine  the  new  institutions 
which  it  introduced.  Had  Coisar  lived 
longer,  he  would  no  doubt  have  stamped 
a  liberal  character  upon  his  work. 
Though  he  was  no  champion  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  though  he  owed  his  elev.ation 
immediatelv  to  the  army,  and  only  re¬ 
motely  to  tlie  democracy,  yet  his  dispo¬ 
sition  was  liberal,  and  his  statesmanship 
bold,  original,  and  magnanimous.  He 
might  therefore  have  developed  at  once 
and  forced  into  ripeness  those  germs  of 
good  in  the  new  system  which,  as  it  was, 
ripened  but  slowly.  He  might  have 


taken  away  from  Italy  that  unjust  pre¬ 
cedence  in  the  empire  which  she  retained 
for  tliree  centuries,  and  raised  the  pro¬ 
vinces  to  citizenship  and  participation  in 
the  honors  of  the  State.  This  he  might 
have  done,  but  had  he  done  it  he  would 
have  accomplished  another  revolution. 
That  the  empire  at  that  time  did  not 
require  such  changes,  even  if  it  would 
have  borne  them,  is  plain  from  the  fact 
that  his  successor  Augustus  was  able  to 
found  a  secure  and  durable  imperial  sys¬ 
tem, — was  able,  in  fact,  to  conduct  the 
movement  whicli  his  uncle  had  begun  to 
its  natural  goal,  without  appealing  to 
any  liberal  tendencies.  Augustus  was 
in  all  things  aristoeratically  disposed  ; 
his  institutions  bear  the  stamp  of  a  con¬ 
servative,  exclusive,  old  Roman  spirit. 
This  did  not  prevent  him  from  proving 
a  most  efticient  successor  to  tlie  liberal- 
minded  Gesar.  It  did  not  itrevent  him 
from  being  more  completely  successful 
than  almost  any  statesman  in  history. 
The  explanation  of  this  is,  th.at  Liberal¬ 
ism  was  not  of  the  essence  of  Ciesar’s 
work.  It  adorned  his  character,  and 
heljied  him  in  his  early  struggles,  but 
the  revolution  he  accomplished  was 
indeiiendeiit  of  it,  and  when  divorced 
from  it  could  go  on  just  a.s  prosperously 
as  before. 

After  the  new  system  had  been  per¬ 
manently  settled  in  the  tranquillity  of 
the  Augustan  age,  the  great  change 
which  had  passed  over  the  empire  was 
found  to  be  this:  A  standing  army  had 
been  created,  and  thoroughly  org:inized, 
a  uniform  taxation  had  been  established 
throughout  the  empire,  and  a  new  set  of 
officials  h.ad  been  created,  all  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  character,  all  wielding  greater  power 
than  the  rejmblic  had  been  accustomed 
to  entrust  to  its  officials,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  subject  to  the  efiective 
and  rigorous  control  of  the  emperor. 
In  other  word.s,  in  the  place  of  anarchy 
there  had  come  centralization  and  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

AVe  have  heard  much  lately  of  the 
power  which  all  organisms  possess  of 
differentiating  ^)ecial  organs  to  meet 
special  needs.  The  oj>eration  of  this  law 
is  very  visible  in  human  society.  In 
fact,  it  might  be  maintained  that  the 
whole  history  of  a  state  is  the  record  of 
a  series  of  such  differentiations.  To 
take  a  simple  example  from  Roman  his- 
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tory : — At  au  early  time  the  kings,  and 
afterwards  the  consuls,  were  at  the  same 
time  generals  in  war  and  judges  in 
peace.  Life  had  not  yet  become  com¬ 
plex.  But,  as  population  and  activity 
increased,  these  functions  showe*!  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  separate.  At  first  all  that  the 
citizens  were  conscious  of  was,  that  it 
W'as  necessary  to  have  three  men  instead 
of  two  to  do  the  work.  So  they  created 
a  j)rietor,  with  precisely  tlie  same  func¬ 
tions  as  the  consuls.  But  Nature  knew 
better,  and  by  the  gradual  operation  of 
a  silent  decree  took  away  from  the  con¬ 
suls  their  judicial  functions,  and  from 
the  pnetor  his  military  functions.  Thus 
a  diilerentiation  was  accomplished  :  and 
whereas  there  had  been  before  but  one 
organ  of  government,  there  were  now 
two  unlike  each  other;  and  whereas 
before  all  authority  was  conceived  as  of 
one  kind,  it  w'as  now  regarded  as  two¬ 
fold,  administrative  and  judicial.  Now 
we  may  apply  this  principle  to  the  great 
Kom.an  revolution,  and  describe  it  as  a 
diflTerentiation.  War  had  originally  been 
conceived  as  a  function  <levolving  eiiually 
upon  the  citizens.  When  the  military 
season  came  on,  the  farmer  or  shopkeeper 
letl  his  peaceful  occupations,  doiined  his 
armor,  an  I  presented  himself  before 
the  consul  in  the  Cmnjuis  ^lartius. 
When  the  camjiaign  was  over,  he  went 
back  to  Ills  work.  But  the  larger  the 
territory  of  the  State  became,  theheavier 
the  task  that  devolved  upon  its  armies, 
the  more  numerous  its  dangers,  the  more 
extensive  its  vulnerable  frontier,  the 
more  imperiously  did  Nature  call  for  a 
military  ditferentiation.  The  special 
need  must  be  met  by  a  special  organ. 
A  special  class  of  men  must  be  set  apart 
for  special  military  functions.  I  have 
shown  that  it  was  the  necessity’  of  defend¬ 
ing  the  State  against  its  foreign  enemies 
that  caused  the  revolution.  In  the  throes 
of  this  revolution  the  new  organ  made 
its  a|tpearance.  On  the  restoration  of 
trampiillity,  the  Uoman  Empire  is  seen 
to  be  guarded  by  au  institution  which 
had  been  unknown  to  the  republic,  by  a 
standing  army  of  twenty-five  legions. 

This  change  constitutes  by  itself  a 
vast  social  revolution  in  comparison  with 
which  any  changes  in  the  form  of  politi¬ 
cal  government  are  insignificant.  The 
rise  of  standing  armies  in  modern  Europe 
8  well  known  to  mark  a  great  epoch. 


But  it  was  a  much  less  sudden  and  radical 
change  than  the  corresponding  change 
in  the  Homan  Empire.  For  when  the 
citizen  resigned  his  arms  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  soldier,  he  did  not  merely,  as 
might  .at  first  sight  appear,  relieve  him¬ 
self  of  a  dis.agreeable  duty,  disencumber 
himself  of  a  burden  which  hampered  his 
industry.  He  did  much  more  than  this ; 
he  placed  himself  under  entirely  new 
conditions  of  life.  He  parted  with  .all 
his  traditions,  and  blindly  undertook  to 
explore  a  new  world.  In  the  first  place 
he  resigned  his  liberty.  We  in  England, 
who  have  witnessed  the  reconciliation  of 
standing  armies  with  liberty,  may  have 
some  ditficulty  in  underst.amling  how  im¬ 
possible  was  any  such  reconciliation  in 
the  llom.an  Empire.  But  it  is  undeni.able 
that  under  the  imperial  sy.stern  the  Ho¬ 
man  did  lose  his  liberty.  With  an  etpii- 
valent,  or  without  an  equiv.alent,  he 
jiarted  with  it,  and  no  one  who  examines 
the  history  can  doubt  what  cause  prin- 
cij)ally  contributed  to  deprive  him  of  it. 
Tlie  emperor  possessed  in  the  army  an 
overwhelming  force,  over  which  the  citi¬ 
zens  had  no  influence,  which  was  totally 
deaf  to  reason  or  eloquence,  which  hail 
no  patriotism  because  it  had  no  country, 
which  h.ad  no  hum.anity  because  it  had 
no  domestic  ties.  To  this  huge  engine 
of  despotism  it  was  vain  to  oppose  any 
resistance.  Human  free-Avill  perishetl  in 
its  presence  as  in  the  ])re.sence  of  neces¬ 
sity.  Not  in  institutions  only,  but  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  liberty  withered  aw.ay, 
and  its  place  was  taken  by  servility  and 
stoicism,  and  Byzantine  Christianity. 
It  m.ay  occur  to  us  that  checks  to  the 
emperor’s  authority  over  the  army  might 
have  been  devised.  But  these  are  mod¬ 
ern  notions.  The  army  was  c.alled  into 
existence  not  by  enactments,  but  by  re¬ 
volution,  and  there  Avas  no  collective 
wisdom  anywhere,  no  parliament  which 
could  call  attention  to  the  d.anger,  or  dis¬ 
cuss  it,  or  provide  safeguards  against  it. 

But,  at  the  introduction  of  standing 
armies,  the  Homan  citizen  parted  with 
something  else,  something  which  lies 
not  le.s3  near  th.an  liberty  to  the  springs 
of  human  character.  He  parted  w'ith 
the  conception  of  war  as  the  business  of 
life.  The  great  military  nation  of  the 
world — the  nation  which  had  bred  up 
its  successive  generations  to  the  t.ask  of 
subduing  mankind,  which  by  unrivalled 
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firmness  of  cohesion,  by  enduring  ten¬ 
acity  of  purpose,  by  methodic  study  and 
science  of  destruction,  liad  crushed  all 
the  surrounding  nationalities,  not  with  a 
temporary  prostration  merely,  but  with 
utter  and  permanent  dissolution — now 
found  its  work  done  and  its  occupation 
gone.  The  destructive  theory  of  life  had 
w’orked  itself  out.  The  army  itself 
henceforth  existed  mainly  for  defence, 
and  the  ordinary  citizen  was  no  longer 
concerned  with  hostilities  of  any  kind, 
W'hether  offensive  or  defensive.  Human 
life  was  forced  to  find  for  itself  a  new 
object.  The  feelings,  the  aspirations, 
the  tastes,  the  habits,  that  had  hitherto 
filled  it  and  given  it  dignity,  became 
suddenly  out  of  date.  It  was  as  if  a 
change  had  passed  over  the  atmosphere 
in  which  men  lived,  as  if  the  temperature 
had  suddenly  fallen  many  degrees,  mak¬ 
ing  all  customs  obsolete  at  once,  giving 
an  antiqtiated  and  inappro|»riale  look  to 
the  whole  framework  of  life.  It  was  a 
revolution  which  struck  with  incon¬ 
gruousness  and  abortiveness  the  very  in¬ 
stinctive  impulses  of  men,  placed  an 
irreconcilable  difference  between  habit 
and  reason,  ])reconccption  and  fact,  edu¬ 
cation  and  experience,  temperament  and 
reality,  the  world  within  and  the  world 
Avithout.  This  might  have  a  bright  side. 
Poets  sang  of  a  golden  .age  returned, 
and  they  hymned  industrialism  in  e.x- 
quisite  language  — 

“Agricola  incurvo  terram  molitur  aratro." 

But  the  real  enjoyment  of  the  new  8t.ate 
of  things  was  still  remote,  and  required 
to  be  nursed  by  habit.  It  was  an  un- 
comfort.able  transition  when  the  old  in¬ 
stincts  and  ardors  were  superannuated 
and  no  new  animating  principle  yet  dis¬ 
covered.  The  new  bottles  had  come 
before  the  new  wine:  the  loss  w.as  felt 
far  more  keenly  than  the  gain  ;  the  part¬ 
ing  guest  was  shaken  by  the  hand  more 
warmly  than  the  comer.  A  sullen  torpor 
reigned  in  the  first  years  of  the  millen¬ 
nium  of  peace,  listlessness  fell  upon  the 
dwellers  in  that  uncongenial  Paradise ; 
Mars  and  Quirinus  Avere  dead,  and  He 
Avho  AA'as  to  consecrate  peace  was  scarcely 
born.  Men  Avere  conscious  of  a  rapid 
cooling  of  the  air,  of  a  chill  gathering 
round  them — the  numbness  th.at  follows  a 
great  loss,  the  vacancy  that  succeeds  a 
great  departure : 


“  In  urns  and  altars  round, 

A  drear  and  dying  sound 
Affrights  the  flaniens  at  their  service  quaint” 

I  hope  to  return  to  this  subject.  Mean¬ 
while,  let  me  point  out  how  the  other 
institutions  of  the  imperial  system  Avere 
determined  by  the  j)resenco  of  the  stand¬ 
ing  army.  Such  a  great  force  could  not 
be  kept  up,  j)articularly  as  Augustus 
renounced  the  profitable  course  of  con¬ 
quest,  without  a  rigorous  system  of  tax¬ 
ation.  Augustus  organized  a  land-tax 
for  the  whole  empire,  .and  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  that  fiscal  system  which  in  the 
end  crushed  the  very  life  out  of  the 
people.  Further,  a  great  military  sys¬ 
tem  napiires  that  great  power  shall  bo 
entrusted  to  individuals.  Personal  au¬ 
thority  is  the  characteristic  military 
principle.  When,  therefore,  the  stand¬ 
ing  army  w.as  organized,  this  prin¬ 
ciple  received  a  great  development. 
From  the  beginning,  the  empire  h.a<l 
many  more  great  posts  than  the  repub¬ 
lic.  It  created  the  kyutus  kyionis 
or  commander  of  a  legion  (the  legion 
hail  before  been  commanded  in  a  very 
ineffective  AA’.ay  by  the  tribunes  in  sue 
cession).  This  new  oflicer,  commanding 
more  than  six  thousand  men,  held 
praitorian  rank,  and  there  were  not  less 
than  twenty-five  such  officers  at  once. 
Besides  this,  three  new  prefectures  were 
created — the  prefecture  of  the  pra.‘torian 
guard,  the  prefecture  of  the  city,  and  the 
prefecture  of  the  w.atch.  If  we  compare 
these  new  city  officers  Avith  the  city 
magistracies  of  the  republic,  we  find 
that  they  confer  a  greater  amount  of 
pOAver  because  their  term  is  not  limited 
to  a  year,  .and  .also  that  they  all  bear  a 
military  character,  since  an  armed  guard 
was  attached  to  each.  Another  office, 
still  more  characteristic  of  the  empire, 
AA’.as  that  of  the  Uyatus  Avynsti ;  this 
was  the  title  given  to  the  governor  of 
one  of  the  great  frontier  provinces.  He 
united  the  functions  of  civil  governor  a\  ith 
the  command  sometimes  of  two  or  three 
legions  and  as  many  allied  troops — that 
is,  an  army  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
men.  He  w.as  appointed  by  the  em¬ 
peror,  and,  like  every  one  else,  respon¬ 
sible  to  him.  It  is  true  that  the  procon¬ 
suls  and  propraitors  of  the  rejmblic  had 
often  held  poAver  as  gre.at,  and  Ai  ith  less 
responsibility ;  but  when  the  standing 
army  Avas  fully  organized  and  the  frou- 
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tier  of  the  empire  finally  determined, 
these  great  commands  became  perma¬ 
nent,  and  not  merely  occasional.  The 
gre.-it  legates  of  the  Ilhine  were  regularly 
appoijited,  always  with  much  the  same 
range  of  power ;  and  as  they  were  not 
chosen  by  the  haphazard  system  of  poj)ii- 
lar  election  out  of  a  few  privileged  fami¬ 
lies,  but  selected  with  tolerable  impar¬ 
tiality,  for  the  most  part,  out  of  those 
who  had  approved  their  powers  of  gov¬ 
ernment  in  inferior  positions,  they  ap- 
peare*l  much  more  considerable  j)er8on- 
ages  than  the  provincial  governors  of 
the  republic.  This  seems  to  me  the 
fairest  side  of  the  imperial  system.  Ks- 
senti.ally  military,  it  was  an  incomparable 
school  of  great  military  officers.  It  pro¬ 
duced  in  singular  abundance  men  capa¬ 
ble  of  great  commands,  and  conducting 
themselves  in  such  postsnot  merely  with 
ability,  but  with  justice  and  moderation, 
though  generally  also  with  the  hardness 
of  the  military  profession.  Such  men  as 
Plautius,  Corbulo,  Vespasian,  Agricola, 
Trajan,  all  held  the  post  of  letjutna 
Attffuad,  and  they  are  the  glory  of  the 
empire. 

Surrounded  by  this  splendid  staff  of 
military  officers,  prefects,  legates,  and 
commanders  of  legions,  appeared  the 
imperator.  In  modern  history,  only 
Napoleon  has  occujiied  a  j)osition  at  all 
similar, — absolute  disposer  of  an  army  of 
300,000  men,  and  keeping  his  eye  at  the 
same  time  on  military  operations  as  dis¬ 
tant  from  each  other  as  the  Thames  from 
the  Kuphrates.  His  power  was  from 
the  beginning  so  great,  and  became  so 
speedily  unlimited,  that  we  are  aj»t  to 
lose  ourselves  in  generalities  in  describ¬ 
ing  it.  Hut  if  we  examine  the  process 
by  which  this  power  grew'  up,  if  we 
watch  the  genesis  of  Leviathan,  we  shall 
clearly  see  the  special  need  which  he 
was  dilierentmted  to  meet — we  shall 
plainly  discover  that  he  sprang,  not  out 
of  democracy,  not  out  of  any  struggle 
for  equality  between  rich  and  poor,  or 
between  citizen  and  provincial,  but  out 
of  the  demand  for  administrative,  and 
especially  military,  centralization.  That 
Julius  C'a*sar  began  life  as  a  demagogue 
is  a  fact  which  tends  to  confuse  our  no¬ 
tions  of  the  system  which  he  introduced. 
Let  us  rather  fix  our  attentions  on  Au¬ 
gustus,  who  founded  and  organized  the 
empire  as  it  actually  was  and  as  it  lasted 


till  the  time  of  Diocletian.  lie  began  as 
a  j)rofessed  Senatorian,  he  acquired  the 
support  of  the  army,  he  became  ulti¬ 
mately  emperor ;  but  w  ith  the  democracy 
he  never  liad  any  connection.  It  was 
the  object  of  his  life  to  justify  his  own 
power  by  show'ing  the  necessity  of  it, 
and  by  not  taking  more  j)ow’er  than  he 
could  show’  to  be  necessary.  The  pro¬ 
found  tranquillity  of  his  later  years 
pioved  that  he  had  satisfied  the  emj)ire. 
The  uneasiness  and  unrest  which  had 
filled  the  whole  century  that  preceded 
the  battle  of  Actium  had  shown  that 
the  empire  wanted  something  which  it 
could  not  find.  The  j>eace  that  filled 
the  century  which  followed  it,  the  general 
contentment  which  reigned,  except 
among  the  rcpresent.atives  of  the  fallen 
republic,  showed  th.at  the  empire  had 
found  that  of  which  it  was  in  search. 
Yet  assuredly  no  comprehensive  enfran¬ 
chisement,  no  democratic  levelling  of 
classes,  had  taken  place.  If  the  ancient 
boundaries  had  been  overleaped  in  the 
times  of  disturbance,  Augustus  devoted 
himself  as  soon  as  peace  was  restored  to 
punishing  such  transgressions,  and  pre¬ 
venting  the  recurrence  of  them.  Ilis 
legislation  is  a  system  of  exclusion.s,  a 
code  of  privilege  and  class  jealousy.  It 
consists  of  enactments  to  make  the  en¬ 
franchisement  of  slaves  difficult,  enact¬ 
ments  to  prevent  freedmen  from  assuming 
the  privileges  of  the  freeborn.  He  endeav¬ 
oured  to  revive  the  decaying  order  of  the 
p.atriciate,  the  oligarchy  of  the  oligarchy 
Itself^ — a  clique  which  excluded  Cato,  and 
into  which  Augustus  himself  h.ad  gained 
a<lmission  oidy  by  adoption.  He  took 
I>nins  to  raise  the  character  of  the  Senate, 
which  was  the  representative  of  t^e 
aristocratic  party,  and  to  depress  the 
Comitia,  which  represented  the  demo¬ 
cracy.  He  bore,  indeed,  to  his  uncle  a 
relation  not  unlike  that  w  Inch  Sulla  bort 
to  Marius.  Assuredly,  any  one  who 
studies  the  Augustan  age  alone  w’ould  con¬ 
clude  that  in  the  long  contest  betw’een 
aristocracy  and  democracy,  aristocracy 
had  come  out  victorious.  Both  parties, 
indeed,  had  sacrificed  much,  but  in  the 
Augustan  age  democracy  was  nowhere ; 
aristocracy  was  on  the  lips  of  the  prince 
and  in  his  legislation  ;  it  was  unfashion¬ 
able  to  mention  the  name  of  Julius;  the 
great  historian  of  the  age  spoke  with 
admiration,  and  nowhere  with  reproach, 
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of  his  assassins,  and  earned  from  his 
master  the  epithet  of  the  “  Pompeian.” 
Yet  we  are  told  this  did  not  interrupt 
their  friendship.  The  truth  is,  Augustus 
M'.as  very  much  a  Pompeian  himself :  an 
aristocrat  to  the  core,  .and  sympathizing 
with  the  old  republic  in  all  things,  he 
was  yet  the  worthy  and  legitimate  heir 
of  his  uncle,  because  he  labored  suc- 
cessfiilly  to  complete  what  his  uncle  had 
begun ;  and  this  an  aristocrat  could  do 
as  well  .as  a  democrat,  namely,  to  give 
the  Roman  world  centralization. 

Monarchy  has  often  been  used  in  the 
interest  of  the  people  as  a  means  of 
coercing  an  insolent  aristocracy.  The 
Greek  vJpawoi  of  the  sixth  century  n.c., 
were  popular  sovereigns  of  this  kind.  Rut 
monarchy  can  also  be  used  in  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  aristocracy  itself.  Thus  the  mon¬ 
archy  of  Louis  XIV.  was  oppressive  to 
the  people,  and  supported  itself  upon 
the  loyalty  and  sympathy  of  the  noblesse. 
Now  the  Roman  world  wanted  monarchy 
for  its  own  sake,  that  is,  it  wanted  a 
strong  and  centralized  government ; 
whether  the  monarchy  lavored  the  de¬ 
mocracy  or  the  aristocracy  was  a  matter 
comparatively  of  indifference.  The  first 
monarch  was  democratic,  the  second 
aristocratic,  but  both  were  equally  suc¬ 
cessful,  both  equally  satisfied  the  wants  of 
the  time.  For,  unlike  in  most  respects  as 
Augustus  showed  himself  to  Julius,  he 
followed  him  closely  in  the  one  essential 
point.  Though  without  much  t.alent  or 
taste  for  war,  he  jealously  kept  in  his 
own  hands  the  whole  military  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  empire.  Here  alone  he 
showed  no  reser\  e  .and  wore  no  disguise, 
though  iti  assuming  civil  powers  no 
monarch  was  ever  more  cautious,  or 
showed  more  anxiety  not  to  go  further 
than  public  necessity  forced  him.  He 
became  permanent  commander-in-chief; 
and — wh.at  shows  clearly  the  conception 
which  was  formed  of  his  special  function 
— all  provinces  which  were  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  an  enemy,  and  in  which  a 
large  military  establishment  w.as  to  be 
kept  up,  were  committe<l  to  his  care,  and 
governed  by  his  commissioners.  Ho  as¬ 
sumed,  besides,  the  power  of  a  proconsul 
in  every  province,  by  which  means  he 
became  a  kind  of  Governor-General  of 
all  the  conquests  of  Rome.  If  we  ex¬ 
amine  the  powers  which  were  given  to 
Pompey  in  the  war  with  the  pirates,  we 


shall  see  that  they  were  very  similar  to 
these,  and  that  in  fact  the  itnperial  sys¬ 
tem  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  per¬ 
manent  G.abinian  Law,an  arrangement  by 
which  a  general  was  empowered  to  wield 
at  his  discretion  all  the  military  force  of 
the  empire,  and  to  interfere  in  civil  govern¬ 
ment  so  far  as  he  might  consider  the  mili¬ 
tary  exigencies  of  the  State  demanded. 
It  confirms  this  view  to  find  that  the  most 
serious  embarrassment  which  Augustus 
met  with,  particularly  in  his  later  years, 
was  the  evident  superiority  in  military 
ability  of  Agrippa  to  himself,  for  this 
superiority  carried  with  it  a  sort  of  na¬ 
tural  title  to  supersede  Augustus  as 
emjKjror,  and  the  difficulty  was  only  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  kind  of  tacit  compact  by 
which  Augustus  bound  himself  to  deny 
Agrippa  nothing,  and  Agripjia  not  to 
claim  all,  while  in  the  meanwhile  they 
}»l.aced  themselves  as  much  as  possible  in 
dist.ant  parts  of  the  empire,  and  so  avoid¬ 
ed  the  d.anger  of  a  collision.  This  view 
at  the  same  time  explains  the  infinite 
alarm  with  which  Augustus  received  the 
news  of  the  defeat  of  Varus  in  Germany, 
and  the  loss  of  three  legions.  Rome 
had  weathered  much  worse  storms  than 
this.  Rut  what  struck  Augustus  was 
that  his  system  could  not  stand  for  a 
moment  if  it  did  not  secure  that  for 
which  it  existed,  the  safety  of  the  fron¬ 
tiers  ;  that  liberty  and  republican  pride 
would  be  felt  to  have  been  sacrificed  in 
vain,  th.at  Cato,  and  Pompey,  and  Cicero, 
and  Rrutus  would  seem  to  have  been 
martyrs,  if  the  empire  was  still  liable  to 
barbaric  invasion. 

Considered  in  this  light,  the  imperial 
system  will  appear  to  have  had  for  a 
long  time  a  splendid  success.  Though 
the  imjierial  period  is  inferior  as  a  period 
of  foreign  conquest  to  the  jieriod  of 
Marius,  Sulla,  Pompey,  and  C»sar,  this 
is  not  owing  to  any  military  superiority 
of  republicanism,  but  to  the  fact  that 
the  imjierial  system  had  been  practically 
introduced  long  before  it  was  legally 
recognized.  '  It  was  not  by  republican¬ 
ism,  but  by  a  temporary  susjiension  of 
republican  jirinciples  that  the  great  gene¬ 
rals  I  have  just  mentioned  achieved  their 
conquests.  Pompey  in  the  East  and 
Cajsar  in  Gaul  were  as  absolute  as  Tra¬ 
jan,  and  it  w'as  because  they  were  so 
that  they  had  such  great  success.  Their 
conquests,  therefore,  may  be  claimed  for 
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the  imperial  system,  though  not  for  the 
imperial  period ;  and  to  estimate  tlie 
military  effectiveness  of  the  republican 
system,  we  must  look  back  to  the  disas¬ 
trous  years  when  general  after  general 
succumbed  to  Jugurtha’s  gold,  and  army 
after  army  to  Cimbric  hordes.  It  is  true 
that  the  imperial  system  did  not  in  the 
long  run  succeed,  th.at  the  very  evil 
w’hich  it  w.as  created  to  avert  fell  in  the 
end  upon  the  empire,  that  the  frontier 
Avas  passed  at  all  points,  and  that  the 
barbaric  world  overbore  the  Homan. 
Hut  two  centuries  passed  before  the  sys¬ 
tem  showed  any  signs  of  inadequacy. 

Such,  then,  in  its  design  and  in  its 
direct  working  was  the  imperial  system, 
simply  a  concentration  of  military  force. 
Hut  since  it  affected  such  a  vast  area, 
its  indirect  conseipiences  are  not  less  im¬ 
portant  than  its  direct  ones.  Of  these 
the  principal  were  two,  the  extinction  of 
liberty,  and  the  increase  of  material 
h.appiness.  Of  the  first  I  have  already 
spoken ;  it  is  displayed  in  a  striking 
light  throughout  the  history  of  the  Son- 
.ate  in  its  rel.ation  to  the  emperors.  The 
Senate  had  .always  been  the  vital  insti¬ 
tution  of  republican  Home.  In  it  was 
embodie<l  the  force  which  had  resisted 
Hannibal,  which  had  made  the  It.alians 
into  a  compact  and  homogeneous  peo¬ 
ple,  which  had  subjugated  Sicily,  Sp.ain, 
Greece,  and  Carthage.  Without  this  in¬ 
stitution,  this  body  of  life-j»eers  freely 
chosen  by  a  j»eopIe  who  like<l  neither 
self-government  nor  slavery,  Imt  liberty 
to  clioose  their  governors — without  the 
freedom  of  each  senator  with  respect  to 
the  rest,  and  the  freedom  of  the  people 
in  the  election  of  the  Senate,  Home 
could  never  have  become  great.  The 
popular  .assemblies  h.ad  always  been  in- 
signific.ant  by  the  side  of  the  Senate,  and 
Augustus  was  right  to  elevate  the  Sen¬ 
ate  rather  than  the  poi)ular  assemblies 
when  he  wished  to  persuade  the  peojde 
that  their  venerated  republic  still  existed. 
Henceforward  the  Senate  and  the  cm- 
j)eror  confronted  each  other  like  the  past 
and  the  present.  The  Senate  was  re¬ 
spected  ;  it  was  replenished  with  the 
leading  men  of  the  time ;  trouble  was 
even  taken  by  the  emperors  to  maint.ain 
its  character ;  it  was  elocpient ;  its  de¬ 
bates  and  the  lives  of  its  members  pre¬ 
served  the  tradition  of  old  Homan  vir¬ 
tues  ;  it  was  allowed  to  talk  republican¬ 


ism,  and  to  canonize  the  “  Pharsalica 
turba,”  the  martyrs  Avho  had  fallen  in 
resisting  Ctesar  ;  it  was  highly  cultivated 
and  fond  of  writing  history,  a  dignified 
literary  club.  But  it  had  not  power,  in 
truth  it  had  not  reality.  It  is  a  i)ainful 
or  a  m.ajestic  phenomenon,  according  as 
it  acts  or  refrains  from  action.  When  it 
acts,  it  is  like  Lear  with  his  hundred 
knights  brawling  in  his  daughter’s  pal¬ 
ace.  In  a  moment  the  wicked  look 
comes  upon  Hegan’s  face ;  the  feeling  of 
his  helplessness  returns  upon  the  old 
man,  and  the  hysterica  jtassio  shakes 
him.  Hut  so  long  as  it  remains  passive 
it  is  an  imi)re8sive  symbol,  and  there  is 
something  touching  in  the  respect  with 
which  the  emperors  treated  it.  Seldom 
has  any  State  shown  such  a  filbl  feeling 
towards  its  own  past  as  the  Hom.ins 
showed  in  the  tenderness  with  which 
they  preserved  through  centuries  a  futile 
and  impotent  institution,  because  it  re- 
jircscnted  the  institutions  of  their  .ances¬ 
tors.  Like  a  portrait  of  the  founder  of 
the  family  in  some  nobleman’s  house, 
such  was  the  Senate  in  the  city  of  the 
Cjesars.  It  was  not  expected  to  move 
or  act ;  n.ay,  its  moving  seemed  prodigi¬ 
ous  and  ominous;  it  was  expected  “pic- 
ture-like  to  hang  by  the  wall ;  ”  .and  so 
long  .as  it  did  this  it  w'as  in  no  danger 
of  being  despised  or  thought  su|)erflu- 
ous,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  held  pre¬ 
cious  and  dear. 

iMeanwhile  liberty  was  actually  dead, 
and  several  centuries  passed  in  which 
Europe  resembled  Asia.  That  effemi¬ 
nacy  fell  upon  men  which  always  infects 
them  when  they  live  for  a  long  time 
under  the  rule  of  an  all-powerful  sol¬ 
diery.  Hut  with  effeminacy  there  came 
in  process  of  time  a  development  of  the 
feminine  virtues.  Men  ceased  to  be  ad¬ 
venturous,  ])atriotic,  just,  magmanimous ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  became 
chaste,  tender-hearted,  loyal,  religious, 
and  capable  of  infinite  endurance  in  a 
good  cause. 

The  second  indirect  consequence  was 
an  increase  of  material  hapfiiuess. 

The  want  of  system,  which  had  ex- 
)osed  the  empire  to  foreign  enemies, 
lad  created  at  the  same  time  much  in¬ 
ternal  misery.  Imperialism,  introducing 
system  and  unity,  gave  the  Homan  world 
in  the  first  place  internal  tranquillity. 
The  ferocious  civil  conflicts  of  Marius 
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and  Sulla  had  sprung  out  of  republican 
passions,  which  were  now  for  good  as 
well  as  for  evil  stilled.  The  piracy  w’hich 
had  reigned  in  the  Mediterranean  was 
no  longer  possible  with  a  permanent 
Gabinian  Law,  with  a  Pompey  alw.ays  at 
the  head  of  affairs.  One  new  danger, 
indeed,  was  introduced — the  danger  of 
military  revolutions ;  but,  formidable  as 
the  power  of  the  army  was,  it  was  found 
possible  to  restrain  it  from  the  worst  ex¬ 
tremities  for  two  centuries.  The  dread¬ 
ful  year  09,  which  recalled  the  days  of 
Cinna,  was  the  only  serious  interruption 
to  the  tranquil  course  of  government 
between  the  accession  of  Augustus  and 
the  death  of  Aurelius.  Whatever  Ca*sar 
took  from  his  country,  he  gave  it  two 
centuries  of  peaceful  government. 

Once  more :  he  gave  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  empire  a  somewhat  more 
equitable  spirit.  It  was  not  for  this  pur- 
ose  th.at  his  army  raised  him  to  power, 
ut  centralization  carried  with  it  of 
necessity  this  result.  The  cruelty  w  ith 
which  the  provinces  were  governed  was 
of  the  kind  that  is  alw’ays  produced  in 
government  by  want  of  system.  There 
was  no  one  upon  whom  it  was  incum¬ 
bent  to  consider  the  interests  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces.  The  Senate,  to  which  all  such 
affairs  were  left,  consisted  of  the  very 
men  who  had  the  strongest  interest  in 
plunder  and  extortion.  The  provincial 
governments  were  divided  among  the 
aristocracy  as  so  much  preferment ;  the 
whole  order  lived  upon  the  plunder  of 
the  world,  and  nothing  is  more  manifest 
than  that  such  a  system  could  never  be 
reformed  from  within.  The  difficulty  of 
getting  the  House  of  Commons  to  put 
down  bribery  at  elections  would  have 
been  as  nothing  compared  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  inducing  the  Roman  Senate  to 
reform  the  government  of  the  provinces. 
The  new’  pow’er  which  was  now  created 
proved  very  serviceable  for  this  end. 
The  emperor  had  no  interest  in  any 
misgovernment ;  he  was  in  a  position  to 
jud^e  it  coldly,  and  he  had  power  to 
punish  it.  At  the  same  time,  in  the 
general  revision  of  the  whole  adminis¬ 
tration  which  now  took  place,  the  es- 
tablishmeitts  of  the  provincial  governors 
were  put  upon  a  better  footing,  and,  in 
p.articular,  stated  salaries  were  assigned 
to  them.  A  better  system  undoubtedly 
was  introduced,  and  we  may  believe  that 


the  monstrous  misgovernment  of  the  re- 
•public  passed  away.  From  this  time  it 
may  probably  be  said  of  the  countries 
conquered  by  Home  that  they  were  bet¬ 
ter  governed  than  they  had  been  in  their 
times  of  in(lej)endence.  lint  it  does  not 
api)ear  that  they  were  governed  posi¬ 
tively  well.  Oppression  and  extortion, 
though  on  a  reduced  scale,  seem  still  to 
be  the  order  of  the  day. 

lu  conclusion,  then,  that  great  con¬ 
troversy  betw’een  Ca*sar  and  Rrutus, 
that  question  whether  Ctesar  was  a 
benefactor  or  a  scourge  to  his  kind, 
seems  to  me  too  vast  to  be  answered 
with  any  confidence.  The  change  he 
accomplished  had  remote  consequences 
not  less  momentous  than  the  immediate 
ones.  If  the  nations  owed  to  him  two 
centuries  of  tr.anquillity,  it  is  not  less 
true  that  the  supremacy  which  he  gave 
to  military  force  in  the  moment  when 
he  ordered  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon, 
led  to  the  frightful  military  anarchy  of 
the  third  century,  and  ultimately  to  the 
establishment  of  Oriental  sultanism  in 
Europe.  If  he  relieved  considerably  the 
oppression  of  the  provinces,  he  also  de¬ 
stroyed  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  I  (lo  not  feel  able  to  calculate 
ex.actly  how'  much  is  lost  when  freedom 
is  lost.  Rut  what  it  is  hard  for  us  to 
comjmte,  I  am  ])ersuaded  that  Cu’sar 
himself  could  calculate  far  less.  Like 
other  great  conquerors,  he  had  “the 
hook  in  his  nose,”  and  accomplished 
changes  far  more  and  greater  and  other 
than  he  knew.  He  h.ad  energy,  versatility, 
and  unconquerable  resolution,  but  he 
was  no  philosopher  ;  and  yet  to  measure 
in  any  degree  the  consequences  of  such 
actions  would  have  taxed  an  Aristotle. 
I  believe  that  he  looked  very  little  be¬ 
fore  him,  that  he  began  life  an  angry 
demagogue,  with  view  s  scarcely  extend¬ 
ed  be}ond  the  city  ;  that  in  the  anarchy 
of  the  time  he  saw  his  chance  of  rising 
to  power  by  grasjting  the  skirts  of  I*om- 
pey  ;  that  in  Gaul  he  had  no  views  that 
any  other  proconsul  might  not  have  had, 
only  greater  ability  to  realize  them  ;  that 
at  the  head  of  his  army  and  his  province 
he  felt  to  the  full  a  great  man’s  delight 
in  ruling  strongly  and  well ;  that  during 
this  period  the  corruption  of  the  Senate 
and  the  anarchy  of  the  city  became  more 
and  more  coutemptible  to  him,  but  that 
in  the  civil  war  his  objects  were  still 
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mainly  personal ;  .and  that  it  w.as  not  as  his  mission,  and  th.at  he  became  in 
till  ho  found  himself  master  of  the  Uo- .  any  way  capable  of  understanding  the 
man  w’orld  that  his  ideas  became  as  vast  purport  of  his  own  career. 


The  Student. 

DARWINISM  AND  DESIGN. 


Fkw  subjects  excite  more  interest  in 
thotightful  minds  than  the  inlluence 
which  modern  scientific  ideas  exert  upon 
religious  belief.  From  many  portions 
of  this  subject,  the  plan  of  Tiik  Sti-dknt 
would  compel  us  to  abstain.  A  scienti¬ 
fic  mag.azine  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to 
be  adapted  to  all  seekers  of  scientific 
knowledge,  without  reference  to  their 
creeds.  There  ought  on  the  one  hand 
to  be  no  shrinking  from  an  honest  state¬ 
ment  of  fact  or  discovery,  and  on  the 
other,  no  attempt  to  m.ake  them  assist 
in  theological  proselytism.  Well  edu¬ 
cated  men  in  all  the"  churches  recognize 
the  importance  of  science,  and  to  be 
true  to  our  special  function,  there  shonhl, 
in  onr  pages,  be  nothing  that  can  sepa¬ 
rate  us  from  a  single  honest  and  earnest 
inquiry  into  n.atnre’s  truth. 

lint  while  determined  not  to  devi.ate 
from  this  impartial  position,  there  are 
aspects  of  Darwinism  attecting  the 
argument  of  design  in  Creation,  to 
wliich  we  may  advert  in  the  hope  of 
clearing  aw.ay  logical  misconceptions. 

Darwinism  is  only  one  of  several 
branches  of  a  kind  of  philosophy  long 
known  to  students  of  the  historical  de¬ 
velopments  of  human  thought.  The 
Darwinian  app.ar.atus  consists  in  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  facts  collected  from  an  immense 
field  of  research,  and  pointing  to  par¬ 
ticular  methods  by  which  hereditary 
changes  in  the  organic  world  may  lead 
to  the  jwoServation  or  extinction  of  par¬ 
ticular  forms.  That  oflspring  sometimes 
vary  from  the  parental  type,  is  beyond 
dispute ;  that  such  variations  are  some¬ 
times  hereditary,  is  equally  beyond  dis- 
])ute,  nor  can  any  one  deny  that  when  a 
modification  arises  which  gives  a  group 
of  creatures  more  power  to  fight  their 
battle  of  life,  they  will  be  benefited 
thereby,  and  may  multiply  and  flourish 
in  situations  where  creatures  not  so 
modified  would  die  out.  The  extent  to 
which  D.ar win’s  “Natural  Selection”  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  changes 
that  have  occurred,  is  open  to  question. 


Laws  and  principles  of  which  we  have 
as  yet  no  cognizance,  may  assume  an 
importance  we  are  not  prepared  for; 
but  no  fresh  discovery  can  invalidate  the 
facts  on  which  Darwin  .and  his  followers 
rely.  No  one  who  has  weeded  a  garden 
can  doubt  the  reality  of  the  “  battle  of 
life”  which  he  j)Ourtrays,  and  no  one 
who  has  w.atchcd  insects  att.ackin^ 
plants,  birds  assailing  insects,  and  cli- 
ni.ate,  with  its  fluctuations,  frequently 
fighting  against  all,  can  doubt  that  the 
natural  world  does  present  a  scene  of 
struggle,  in  which  the  strongest  and  the 
best  protected  prevail,  while  the  weaker 
and  less  protected  have  to  give  way. 
Of  course,  such  terms  as  “  strong  ”  and 
“  weak,”  must  be  understood  in  a  wide 
sense — a  delicately  organized  plant,  for 
example,  nnay  be  characterized  by  the 
former  epithet,  when  compared  with  a 
much  more  robust  vegetable,  if  it  sur¬ 
passes  the  latter  in  pow’er  of  extracting 
nutriment  from  a  p.articnlar  soil,  or  in 
withstanding  prolonged  drought,  excess 
of  moisture,  or  extremes  of  temperature. 
Hut  the  natural  world  is  not  made  up  of 
contention  and  strife,  any  more  than 
those  elements  constitute  the  sum  of 
human  society.  Natural  ad.aptations  of 
the  most  varied  and  wonderful  kinds 
abound,  none  being  more  remarkable 
than  those  which  the  Darwinians  adduce. 
What  can  be  more  amazing  than  the 
dependence  of  a  flower  upon  an  insect, 
so  that  the  butterfly,  moth,  or  humble 
bee  is  made  the  carrier  of  pollen  from 
one  corolla  to  another,  and  an  .animal 
thus  provides  for  the  perpetuation  of  a 
vegetable  race.  What  savors  more  of 
design  than  the  “mimicry”  which  has 
been  frequently  illustrated  in  our  pages, 
a  plan  by  which  a  defenceless  creature 
assumes  the  aspect  of  a  strong  one,  a 
delicate  creatine  the  appearance  of  a 
tough  one,  or  a  butterfly  w’hen  perching 
on  a  twig  becomes  indisthiguish.able 
from  a  dead  leaf,  and  in  each  case 
enemies  are  deceived,  and  security  ob¬ 
tained  ? 
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If  a  new  writer  desired  to  compile  the 
most  elaborate  and  convincing  series  of 
design  arguments,  he  would  have  re¬ 
course  to  the  Darwinian  armory  for  the 
most  striking  of  recently  ascertained 
facts.  Why  then  is  Darwinism  in  many 
quarters  contrasted  with  and  opposed  to 
design  ?  The  answer  may  be  found  in 
the  defects  of  the  older  forms  of  the  de¬ 
sign  argument,  rather  th.an  in  any  con¬ 
clusion  that  logically  follows  from  Dar¬ 
winian  speculations.  The  fundamental 
error  in  the  old,  and  in  all  popular^  as 
contrasted  with  design  argu¬ 

ments,  is  anthropomorphism.  I’aley’s 
watch  indicated  a  human  mociianician  as 
tlie  designer,  and  he  and  his  followers 
contemplated  natur.al  productions  pretty 
much  as  if  they  were  contrivances  some¬ 
what  similar  to  a  watch. 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  average 
human  mind  would  arrive  by  methods  of 
natural  theology  at  the  conception  of, 
and  the  belief  in,  a  Deity  ;  but  as  natu¬ 
ral  theology  is  ordinarily  pursued  in 
countries  already  in  long  possession  of 
the  leading  religious  ideas,  natural  facts 
are  rarely  studied  with  a  view  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  there  is  a  great  superinten¬ 
ding  mind,  but  the  existence  of  such  a 
being  is  assumed,  and  the  facts  are 
studied  afterw.ards.  Now,  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  endowed  with 
corresponding  power,  logically  excludes 
contrivance  in  the  human  sense  of  the 
word.  It  is  always  very  well  to  show 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  breathing  in 
water,  and  to  demonstrate  how  the  gill 
of  the  fish  is  adapted  to  aerate  blood 
under  such  circumstances,  but  we  must 
rigidly  exclude  the  notion  of  difficulty 
when  we  speak  of  Divine  action.  If  a 
man  had  to  make  a  piece  of  apparatus 
in  order  that  he  might  oxidize  a  sul>- 
stance  kept  in  water  by  means  of  the  air 
that  water  contained,  and  if  he  had  to 
accomplish  this  object  without  letting 
the  water  mix  with  the  substance  to  be 
oxydized,  he  would  have  difficulties  to 
overcome,  and  his  success  would  be  a 
manifestation  of  skill.  To  act  with  skill 

is,  however,  the  qu.ality  of  a  finite  being, 
accomplishing  something  which  presents 
difficulties,  and  doing  it  better  than  many 
other  beings  of  the  s.ame  sort  could  do 

it,  or  doing  it  when  others  could  not  do  it 
at  all.  We  never  speak  of  a  man  M  alking 
skilfully,  if  he  only  walks  like  ordinary 


folks,  in  common  situations;  but  if  any 
one  walks  w’ell  on  a  narrow  wall,  or  a 
ro|>e,  or  on  slippery  ice,  then  we  recog¬ 
nize  superiority,  and  we  talk  of  skill. 
Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  nature  is 
regulated  by  a  Great  First  Cause,  there 
can,  strictly  speaking,  be  no  difficulty  and 
no  skill  in  any  of  her  operations.  We 
may  look  for  design  and  for  wisdom,  but 
not  for  any  ipiality  which  would  reduce 
Divine  operations  to  the  level  of  human 
ones. 

^lany  of  the  older  comparative  anato¬ 
mists  contented  themselves  with  regard¬ 
ing  animal  or  vegetable  organization 
simply  from  what  is  called  the  teleologi¬ 
cal  point  of  view.  They  saw,  or  fancied 
they  saw,  the  final  cause,  or  reason  why, 
everything  was  done.  They  collected 
together  a  great  mass  of  information 
concerning  special  adaptations,  and  it 
was  assumed  that  no  organ,  or  portion 
of  an  animal,  not  deformed,  was  without 
its  special  use  to  that  particular  creature  ; 
but  plain  and  palpable  facts  did  not  sus¬ 
tain  the  universal  application  of  this 
theory.  Animals  were  found  with  rmli- 
mentary  jiarts — bones,  for  example, 
which,  if  developed,  might  have  suppor¬ 
ted  a  kangaroo-like  pouch — to  which  no 
function  couhl  be  assigned,  and  in  these 
cases,  which  are  very  numerous,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  special  ajiplication  broke  down. 
Then  came  theories  of  “  types,”  and  if 
anything  appeared  in  a  creature  that 
was  not  of  any  use  to  it,  the  explanation 
was  that  the  creature  in  question  belong¬ 
ed  to  a  group  all  formed  according  to 
“  rudimentary,  or  useless 

j»art,  was  put  in  to  make  it  conform  to 
the  typical  idea,  something  like  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  old  gardener,  who  had  a 
particular  “type”  of  uniformity  so 
strongly  in  his  mind,  that  having  jmt  a 
naughty  boy  in  one  corner,  he  put  a  good 
boy  in  the  opjiosite  one  not  to  damage 
the  design.  Further  knowledge  left  the 
“types”  high  and  dry  on  the  shores  of 
metaphysical  abstraction,  and  introduced 
the  notion  of  descent  tcith  variations, 
according  to  which  the  occurrence  of 
non-essential,  useless,  or  rudimentary 
points  admits  of  easy  explanation. 

Descent  with  variation,  the  struggle 
for  existence,  and  the  “  survival  of  the 
fittest,”  may  all  bo  portions  of  a  grand 
scheme,  definite  in  design  and  certain  of 
accomplishment,  although  they  do  not 
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coincide  with  anthropomorphic  concep¬ 
tions  of  a  Divine  jdan.  Those  who  op¬ 
pose  tlie  new  philosophy — or  the  old 
philosojihy  in  its  new  form,  if  that  phrase 
be  preferred — talk  of  nature  being  in 
the  Darwinian  conception  a  series  of 
“  trials  and  experiments,”  through  which, 
after  many  failures,  success  is  reached. 
We  do’not  propose  to  enter  into  elabo- 
r.ate  argument  to  show  the  fallacy  of 
this  statement,  but  it  is  worth  while  to 
consider  that  the  incidents  wrongfully 
named  “  trials  and  experiments”  do  not 
involve  limitations  of  knowledge  and 
power  so  much  as  was  done  by  the  “con¬ 
trivances  ”  of  the  old  design  argument. 
Anxiety  for  fin.al  results  and  impatience 
at  going  through  intermediate  stages 
belong  to  man  iis  a  finite  being,  and  if 
he  imputes  similar  thoughts  ami  feelings 
to  the  Deity,  he  m.ay  make  a  gross  mis¬ 
take.  If  a  man  undertakes  to  make  pins 
or  shoes,  he  would  be  deemed  to  fail,  if 
thousands  of  his  productions  stopped 
short  of  completion,  but  who  can  sup- 
])08e  that  nature  fails  because  myriads  of 
seeds  never  come  to  plants,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  animals  die  in  the  early  stages 
of  their  existence? 

Scientific  discoveries  not  only  link  other 
organic  structures  of  our  globe  together 
as  one  groat  unity  ;  they  show  our  earth 
itself  to  be  but  a  portion  of  some  still 
greater  unity,  exemplifying  a  divine 
thought  too  vast  for  us  to  grasp,  .and  yet 
essential  to  be  known  before  we  can  tell 
the  meaning  of  the  constituent  parts. 
The  “success  of  nature” — if  we  may  use 
a  terra  so  objectionably  anthropomorphic 
— is  evidently  not  moulded  according  to 
human  notions.  We  do  not  understand, 
for  example,  w’hy  the  civili7.iition  of  the 
human  family  has  been  so  slow;  we  can¬ 
not  tell  why  races  are  allowed  to  die  out 
without  reaching  any  high  point  of  de¬ 
velopment  ;  why  nations  have  decayed, 
and  other  nations  risen  upon  their  ruins. 
If  we  talk  of  “experiment”  when  we 
speculate  on  doctrines  of  develo])ment, 
we  might  as  well  apply  the  term  to  the 
introduction  of  numerous  savage  tribes, 
their  location  under  various  circum¬ 
stances,  and  to  their  rare  and  occasional 
emergence  into  civilized  life.  Or  we 
might  speak  of  “experiments”  in  our 
modern  European  countries  in  wdiich 
multitudes  of  individuals  struggle  against 
various  difficulties,  and  a  large  propor¬ 


tion  fail.  Surely  we  may  assume,  that 
for  reasons  which  the  limitations  of  our 
knowledge  prevent  us  from  understand¬ 
ing,  the  natural  plan  requires  a  boundless 
development  of  life  in  all  forms,  and  in 
all  stages,  and  with  changes  ever  going 
on.  We  can  sec  a  large  amount  of  haj)- 
piness  and  enjoyment  scattered  broadcast 
among  the  beings  susceptible  of  such 
sensations,  and  we  notice  also,  suffering, 
decay,  and  what  we  call  premature  death. 
No  one  supposes  that  the  mouse  enjoys 
being  tormented  by  the  cat,  or  that  the 
man  enjoys  the  failure  of  his  hopes,  but 
all  vicissitudes  are  contemplated  by  the 
religious  faculties  as  leading  to,  or  con¬ 
nected  with,  some  ultimate  good.  Na¬ 
tural  theology  must  not  be  discouraged 
or  surprised,  because  it  meets  in  the  or¬ 
ganic  world  with  puzzles  similar  to  those 
which  it  encounters  in  the  moral  w'orld, 
and  doctrines  of  development  must  not 
be  accused  of  introducing  difficulties 
which  are  not  peculiar  to  it,  but  which 
no  mode  of  philosophizing  can  avoid,  and 
which  we  cannot  expect  to  solve  while 
the  known  and  the  unknown  stand  in 
the  relation  of  a  little  star  and  a  great 
dark  sky. 

That  certain  animals  see  because  they  ‘ 
have  eyes,  and  that  birds  fiy  because  they 
have  wings,  are  statements  not  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  the  doctrines  of  final  causes, 
though  it  is  easy  to  place  them  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  common  assertion  that  the 
animals  in  question  were  endowe<l  with 
eyes  in  order  that  they  might  see,  and 
that  the  birds  were  gifted  with  wings  in 
order  that  they  might  fiy.  To  perfect 
the  design  argument  when  it  it  applied 
to  elucidate  a  system  of  des<'ent  with 
modifications,  struggles  with  life  condi¬ 
tions,  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  we 
have  to  show  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  changes  which  occur  in  the  organic 
world,  follow  a  law,  or  set  of  laws,  in¬ 
dicative  of  intelligence,  and  capable  of 
working  out  beneficial  results.  At 
jiresont,  the  physiological  laws  which 
determine  the  condition  under  which  off¬ 
spring  faithfully  transmit  or  dei)art  from 
the  peculiarities  of  the  parental  type  are 
unknown,  and  it  is  only  a  very  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  natural  plan  th.at  comes  with¬ 
in  cogniziince.  So  that  we  cannot  ex- 
l>ect  to  have  clear  information  as  to  either 
purposes  or  conclusions.  Darwin  ob¬ 
serves,  “  however  much  we  may  M’ish  it. 
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we  cannot  blindly  follow  Professor  Asa 
Gray  in  his  belief,  that  variation  has  been 
led ‘along  certain  beneficial  lines  like  a 
stream  along  definite  and  useful  lines  of 
irrigation.’  If  we  assume  that  each  par¬ 
ticular  varution  was  from  the  beginning 
of  all  time  preordained,  the  plasticity  of 
organisation  which  leads  to  many  injuri¬ 
ous  deviations  of  structure,  as  well  as 
that  redundant  power  of  reproduction 
which  invariably  leads  to  a  struggle  for 
existence,  and  as  a  consecjuence  to  the 
selection  or  survival  of  the  fittest,  must 
appear  to  us  superfluous  laws  of  nature.” 

We  cited  this  j)assage  and  remarked 
upon  it  when  it  was  first  j)ublished  in  Mr. 
Darwin’s  “  Plants  and  Animals  under 
Domesticjvtion.”  His  argument  simply  re¬ 
minds  us  of  a  difficulty  not  at  all  peculiar 
to  natural  history  or  physiology,  but 
which  encounters  us  in  all  directions. 
Evidently  it  is  not  the  plan  of  nature  to 
reach  what  we  call  good  ends,  without 
wh.at  look  like  breaks,  interruptions,  and 
failures.  If  speculations  on  the  inoditica- 
tions  of  organic  beings  according  to  the 
principles  of  Mr.  Darwin,  bring  us  into 
contact  with  many  fresh  puzzles  and  per¬ 
plexities  of  this  description,  they  also 
■8uj)ply  a  fresh  store  of  facts,  M'hich  tend 
to  increase  our  belief  that  the  system  is 
conformable  to  our  religious  instincts  and 
moral  nature.  No  mitural  theologian  can 
affirm  that  any  theory  yet  pro^)ounded, 
supplies  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  all 
the  moral  difficulties,  or  intellectual  diffi¬ 
culties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  a  perfect 
comprehension  of  the  character  of  the 
great  plan.  Why  it  is  obviously  benevo¬ 
lent  in  a  thousand  directions,  and  appa¬ 
rently  harsh  in  a  thousand  others,  we  do 
not  know,  any  more  from  Darwin  than 
we  did  from  Paley,  but  we  certainly  are 
not  left  in  a  denser  mist ;  and  as  modern 
researches  have  enabled  us  to  catch 
glimpses  of  a  far  wider,  more  complicated, 
and  comprehensive  plan  than  the  older 
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thinkers  had  any  conception  of,  w'e  may, 
while  lamenting  the  limitations  of  our 
mental,  vision,  take  comfort  in  the  belief 
that  in  the  vast  regions  of  the  yet  un¬ 
known,  there  lie  ample  satisfaction  for  all 
our  hopes,  and  ample  resolution  of  all  our 
doubt.  Did  modern  science  narrow  the 
aspect  of  the  natural  plan,  doubt  would 
grow  and  faith  decrease,  but  wlfen  we 
are  led  to  consider  what  may  be  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  system  uniform  in  char¬ 
acter,  extending  through  all  time,  ami 
comprehending  all  space,  there  is  no 
wonder  that  we  are  lost  in  any  efforts  to 
solve  the  ultimate  problem  of  the  whole. 

We  are  only  entitled  to  ask  of  each 
science  to  unfold  its  own  particular  truth. 
The  naturalist  and  the  physiologist  or 
biologist  speculating  on  the  origin  of  life 
and  species,  are  bound  to  apply  a  strictly 
logical  and  exact  method.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  suggestions  of  the 
imagination,  except  to  test  them  by  com¬ 
parison  with  fact ;  or  with  the  prompt¬ 
ings  of  the  emotions  and  feelings,  except 
4o  prevent  their  leading  re.ason  and  ac¬ 
curate  deduction  .astray.  Man  must  not 
delude  himself  by  overstating  what  he 
knows,  or  imaking  what  he  wishes  the 
measure  of  what  he  pretends  to  under¬ 
stand.  Even  when  observation,  experi¬ 
ment,  and  reason  have  done  their  work, 
he  must  not  expect  that  they  can  make 
them  all  clear.  Were  the  observation 
large  enough,  and  the  reason  wide 
enough,  all  darkness  might  disappear,  but 
explorations  of  nature  by  short-lived 
travellers,  with  feeble  faculties,  bound  to 
a  small  spot  on  one  small  globe,  can  yield 
no  conclusive  interjiretation,  but  may 
help  us  to  get  nearer  to  the  Source  of 
Light,  if  we  allow  conviction  and  belief 
to  be  successively  modified  as  more  facts 
are  understood,  and  let  the  b.attle  of 
oi>inions  be  freely  fought  out,  until  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  terminates  the  strife. 
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Commentary,  Biographical  and  Historical,  by 
James  Speddiog.  Vuls.  iii.  iv.  8vo.  Loudon : 
Longman  k  Co.,  1868. 


edition  of  the  letters,  speeches,  and  occa¬ 
sional  writings  of  Lord  Bacon,  with  his 
connecting  narrative  of  them,  closed 
with  the  fall  of  Essex,  bringing  down 
his  life  to  1601.  At  the  end  of  six  years 
we  have  a  second  instalment  of  a  work 
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which  for  the  patience,  industry  and 
Bapf.’icity  of  its  editor  ranks  in  merit  be¬ 
side  the  histories  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  If  Mr. 
Speddiii"  has  not  made  haste,  neither 
has  he  taken  rest  in  Ins  labors ;  and 
indeed,  had  he  no  other  merit  than  that 
of  unwearied  investiiration,  he  would  be 
entitled  to  an  honorable  and  hii;h  posi¬ 
tion  among  the  writers  of  the  day.  The 
reading  public  may  perhaps  be  ntore 
astonished  at  the  veivatility  of  book¬ 
makers  who  |)as3  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  years  from  the  borders  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  to  Tower  1  lill :  but  the  thought¬ 
ful  reader  will  be  inclined  to  applaud  an 
author  who  weighs  his  facts  and  w'ords 
in  a  b.ihmce  :is  exact  as  goldsmiths’ 
scales,  and  whose  zeal  for  his  sidyect 
never  overrides  his  care  for  the  very 
truth.  There  may  bo  dilferent  opinions 
about  Bacon’s  character,  but  there  can 
be  none  about  his  biographer’s  accuracy. 
Of  the  other  signal  virtues  of  these 
volumes  we  shall  have  occadon  to  make 
mention  as  we  pass  them  under  review. 

That  the  third  and  fourth  volumes 
will  prove  as  generally  interesting  as 
their  predecessors  c.an  hardly  be  expect¬ 
ed.  In  these  Bacon,  though  still  in  the 
fore  rank  of  the  narrative,  is  yet  less 
prominent  either  for  his  fortunes  or  mis- 
ibrtunes  than  he  was  in  the  first  and 
second.  *  No  great  crucial  (piestion  affect¬ 
ing  him,  such  as  his  relations  to  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  occurs  in  tliese  vrdumes:  there 
are  far  fewer  glimpses  into  his  family  or 
private  life :  his  brother  Anthony  appears 
in  them  oidy  to  die:  his  mother  is  no 
longer  on  the  scene  with  her  vivid  let¬ 
ters  an<l  her  stmng  personality :  (iueen 
Eliz.abeth  is  on  the  borders  of  the  grave  : 
the  great  mutations  of  her  reign  are 
over  ;  the  ehler  brood  of  her  statesmen 
in  the  tomb  :  a  new  era  h.as  come  to  the 
birth,  and  the  foumlations  are  being  laid 
for  the  next  gre.at  revolution  of  Britain, 
a  revolution  in  which  religion  and  poli¬ 
tics  were  still  mingled  together,  but  in 
which  their  positions  were  reversed. 
The  work  of  the  Ileforin.ation  is  ]>ast : 
the  work  of  parliamentary  government, 
at  least  in  its  modern  import,  is  begin¬ 
ning.  In  1601,  with  which  year  the 
third  volume  of  Lord  Bacon's  Letters 
and  Ijife  opens.  Bacon  w’as  forty  years 
old,  consulted  by  Elizabeth,  engaged  in 
jirofessional  and  political  business,  cor¬ 
responding  with  the  rulers  of  the  State, 
New  Series,  You  X.  No.  4. 


but  as  yet  neither  in  high  office  nor 
jierhaps,  except  in  the  imineiliale  circle 
of  lawyers  and  State  ministers,  at  all 
conspicuous.  We  are  left  to  infer  that 
he  was  a  man  of  mark ;  the  full  measure 
of  his  reputation  will  be  read  in  the  con¬ 
cluding  volumes  of  Mr.  Spedding’s  work. 
We  find  him  active  in  parliament  and  in 
the  law  courts:  yet  Salisbury  in  the  one 
and  Coke  in  the  other  attracted  far  more 
notice  than  Bacon  had  hitherto  done: 
and  as  for  his  [)hilosophic.al  reputation, 
there  wore  perhaps  not  ten  men  in  Eng- 
l.iud  in  1601  who  load  heard  of  or  cared 
to  be  told  of  it.  He  saw  inferior  men, 
and  sometimes  younger  men  also,  put 
over  his  head :  he  watched  a  new  time 
coming,  yet  no  one  beckoned  him  to  ad¬ 
vance  with  it,  much  less  to  take  the 
rudder  into  his  hand.  For  the  present, 
therefore,  ami  indeed,  nearly  throughout 
these  recently  published  volumes,  we 
must  be  content  with  following  his  steps 
as  an  active  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  a  ready  but  not  actu.ally 
official  adviser  of  the  king  or  the  minis¬ 
ter,  as  one  still  w.alking  on  a  level  road 
of  public  bu'iness  willi  much  creilit  to 
himself,  but  scarcely,  if  we  take  only  a 
contemporary  view  of  his  position,  with 
conspicuous  ilistinction.  The  fourth  vol¬ 
ume  has  nearly  closed,  when  Bacon  at 
length  is  appointed  attorney-general. 
Twelve  years — tedious  and  disajipoint- 
ing,  if  not  quite  disheartening  years — 
of  his  life  are  recorded  by  Mr.  i^jiediling 
in,the  present  instalment  of  his  work. 

One  important  change  indeed  there 
was  during  this  jieriod  in  Bacon’s  jier- 
son.al  relations,  lie  married  :  but  the 
young  I..ady  Bacon  by  no  means  supplies 
the  place  of  the  old  one;  .and  whether 
her  husband  regarded  his  acquisition  .as 
a  fortunate  one  we  are  left  to  imagine, 
for  his  biographer  tre.ats  of  the  matter 
with  rather  provoking  indifference.  We 
are  told  by  him  that  the  bride  was  “  an 
alderman’s  ilaughter,”  “  an  handsome 
maiden,”  and  “  to  his  liking,”  and,  more¬ 
over,  that  she  had  land  and  money.  8o 
far  all  w.as  well;  neither  docs  it  appear 
that  Bacon’s  mother-in-law,  although  “a 
little  violent  lady,”  gave  him  any  partic¬ 
ular  trouble.  But  any  impertinent  curi¬ 
osity  we  m.ay  h.ave  on  the  subject  of  Sir 
Francis  and  my  Lady  Bacon  is  thus 
gr.avely  rebuked  by  our  ]>hilosopluu 
guide  to  the  Baconiana  : 
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“When  the  domestic  relations  of  a  mnn  so 
conspicuous  as  Bacon  attract  no  notice,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  they  are  peaceable  and  quiet; 
and  tw  enty  years  of  married  life  in  which  the 
P'  'Ssi'iB  and  scandal-mongers  of  the  time  found 
nothing  to  bilk  about  have  a  right  to  remain 
exempt  from  intrusion.  In  outward  circum¬ 
stances  it  appcArs  to  have  been  a  very  suitable 
match;  the  wife’s  fortune  being  a  little  less 
than  the  annual  value  of  the  hu-band’s  inherited 
estate,  and  her  social  rank  a  little  lower;  but 
not  much.  Takin.,'  his  po-ition  and  prospects 
into  a<.;count,  it  was  certainly  a  good  match 
for  her,  nor  was  it  a  bad  one  for  him.  And  I 
do  not  know  why  it  should  not  be  allowed  to 
p.iss  with  as  little  remark  now  a.s  it  did  tlien, 
or  as  any  similar  match  w  ould  do  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  day." 

In  this  grave  admonition  to  mind  otir 
own  business,  and  “  not,”  as  Sancho  says, 
“  to  look  lor  bacon  where  there  are  no 
pins  to  hang  it  on,”  tliere  is  a  toncli  of 
Pelrncliio’s  philosophy  on  the  subject  of 
marriage,  lint  we  are  reatly  to  confess, 
discomfited  as  we  are,  that  such  reti¬ 
cence  is  far  bettor  worth  enduring  than 
the  equivocal  romance  presented  to  us 
by  another  recent  biographer  of  Bacon. 

A  gleam  of  light  is,  however,  tlirown 
on  the  marriage  ceremony  in  a  letter 
from  Dudley  Carleton  to  John  Chamber- 
lain,  April  i  1,  lOOti : 

“  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  married  yesterday 
to  his  young  wench  in  Maribone  Chapel,  lie 
was  clad  from  top  to  toe  in  purple,  amf  hath 
made  himself  and  his  wife  such  store  of  fine 
raiments  of  cloth  of  s.lver  and  gold  that  it 
draws  deep  into  her  portion.  The  dinner  was 
kept  at  his  fa’her  in-law  Sir  John  I’aeking- 
Um’s  lodging  over  against  the  Savoy,  where 
his  chief  guests  were  the  tliree  knights.  Cope, 
U  cks,  and  Becston;  and  upon  this  conceit 
(as  he  said  himself>  that  since  he  could  not 
have  my  L.  of  Salisbury  in  person,  whi.-h  he 
w  ished,  he  would  have  him  at  least  in  his 
representative  body.’’ 

Francis  Bacon’s  activity  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  well  as  his  position  of 
councillor  to  Elizabeth,  and  in  some  mea¬ 
sure,  after  an  interval,  to  King  James 
also,  obliges  Mr.  Spod<ling  to  enter  fre¬ 
quently  into  the  general  liistory  of  their 
reigns,  and  thus  a  national  is  super- 
adde<l  to  the  personal  interest  of  his 
IxKtk.  We  are  much  mistaken  if,  so  far 
as  the  present  narrative  is  concerned, 
the  pages  relating  to  puf)lic  business  and 
nationiil  questions  do  not  prove  more 
attractive  to  the  readers  of  it  than  either 
the  Life  or  Letters  themselves.  The 


biographer’s  explanations,  and  what  may 
be  termed  Baron’s  State  papers,  throw 
many  new  lights  njion  tiie  times  to  which 
they  refer ;  and  Mr.  Spedding  disjtlays 
all  the  cardinal  virtues  of  an  historian. 
His  comments  on  the  procee<liugs  of  the 
1  louse  of  Commons  on  the  great  ques¬ 
tions  then  begimiing  to  be  broached  of 
]»rcrogative  and  juivilege,  of  the  Crown 
revenues,  of  grievances  and  supplies,  of 
vital  iioiiits  at  that  time  in  religion,  in¬ 
deed,  of  nearly  every  element  of  the 
great  cmitroversiesin  the  reign  of  James’s 
successitr,  are  not  only  instructive  in 
themselves,  and  inoilels  of  clear  anil  dis- 
jiassioiiate  diseussioii,  but  open  also,  in 
our  opinion,  new  grounds  for  a  review  of 
the  teal  jioiuts  at  i^sue  between  the  rulers 
and  the  jicople  of  Englaud.  In  only  one 
sense  of  the  word  is  Bacon  himself  jiromi- 
iient  in  these  volumes— he  is  the  real  if 
not  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
Lower  House.  Nor  is  he  a  party  chief, 
as  we  expect  in  the  present  day  such  a 
leader  In  be.  We  find  him  ojtpo'«ing 
mere  innovation;  we  find  him,  also, 
bating  the  edge  of  royal  or  ministerial 
demands.  With  one  hand  he  checks 
the  im|H‘tuosity  of  reformers,  with  an¬ 
other  he  invests  with  more  jtalatahle 
forms  the  measures  of  administration. 
In  his  letters  and  state  paper«i,  usually 
addressed  to  the  king,  may  U*  found 
sugge-tions  which,  if  accepted  at  the 
mnineiit,  would  probably  have  cured  or 
mitigated  the  disease,  certainly  have 
met  the  particular  diHiculty,  and  which 
ill  most  instances,  if  not  in  every  one, 
were  fraught  with  the  seeds  of  prudent 
and  p'ditic  reconciliation  between  the 
opposing  forces.  We  will,  however,  be¬ 
fore  entering  on  the  reign  of  James, 
disnii'S  Klizalieth  from  the  stage. 

Passing  over  the  quarrels  between 
Bacon  and  Coke,  with  which  many  of 
our  readers  will  be  acquainted,  anil 
which  are  merely  tlie  old  ieud  between 
a  great  jurisprudent  and  a  great  lawyer 
— a  fetid  already  rehearsed  by  the  Sca?- 
voliH  and  the  forensic  orators  of  Home-  — 
we  come  to  the  most  remarkable  mea¬ 
sure  of  Elizabeth’s  last  parliament — tlie 
business  of  the  monopolies — the  protec¬ 
tion  and  free  trade  question  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  'J'lie  great  queen,  though 
she  never  appears  to  have  taken  a  large 
view  of  public  affairs,  and  was  sufficiently 
stiff-necked  in  all  matters  touching  on 
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her  authority,  yot  undcrsfood  what  her 
two  next  8Ucct'8sor8  could  never  he 
ni.'ide  to  comprehend — the  time  for  say- 
inj;  Xo  ami  ilie  time  for  saying  Ym, 
and  hy  her  conduct  on  this  occasion,  she 
managed  to  regain  all  lier  earlier  popu¬ 
larity,  W’liich,  since  the  execution  of 
Ks-sex,  had  heen  mi  the  W’ane.  She  letl 
the  scene  of  jiolitical  life  like  a  well- 
graced  actor  attended  hy  the  plaudits  of 
a  grateful  people.  It  was  perhaps  for¬ 
tunate  for  her  peace  at  the  moment,  and 
for  her  reputation  with  posterity,  that 
she  survived  only  fifteen  mouths  the  pro- 
rogati<»u  of  her  last  parliament.  (Ques¬ 
tions  were  coming  to  the  surface  which 
would  have  alarmed  her  pride,  hecausc 
they  would  have  trenched  on  her  dearly 
cherished  p’  erogative.  She  may  acconl- 
ingly  he  said  to  have  been  “  feli.v  oppor- 
tunitafe  mortis,”  since  she  was  removed 
from  troubles  and  rumors  also  of  trou¬ 
bles.  Stie,  an  aged  woman,  worn  with 
the  cares  of  state,  surviving  the  gray- 
haireil  statesmen  who  had  upheld  her 
hands  in  so  many  emauinters  with  do¬ 
mestic  treason  and  foreign  levy,  might 
no  less  than  the  aged  Augustus  liave 
murmured  at  a  destiny  which  had  re¬ 
served  her  for  trials  not  less  grave  and 
jierplexing  than  the  storms  of  her  youth 
and  maturity. 

We  can  find  room  only  for  tlie  hast 
par.agrajth  of  .Mr.  Spedding’s  account  of 
this  memoraltle  monopoly  huHines.s. 

“On  Saturday,  the  promised  Pro<Tamat  on 
bfiiig  jiuhlisheil  and  in  every  rnrin's  hand, 
they  (the  (’ointnon?)  were  iidonnerl  that  she 
would  receive  tliein  on  Monday  in  the  al'er- 
noon— 40,  50,  or  too  of  them.  I’ut  when  tliey 
were  proeeeiiing  to  elect  t'le  hundreii,  there 
ro.se  a  (ay  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Ilou.se  of 
All,  all,  all;  wli  eh  Ixing  rcjiorted  to  the 
Queen,  she  cave  leave  for  all  to  come.  She 
received  them  in  state  ;  and  having  heard  tl  e 
address  of  thanhs,  delivered  hy  the  Speaker  in 
a  style  wliich  reminds  one  of  the  Litiirjy, 
replied  in  a  style  peculiar  to  herself.  If  she 
ha  1  known  that  it  was  her  last  m<  eting  w  ith 
her  peo[tle,  and  siudied  to  appear  that  day  as 
siie  w'oiild  wish  to  be  retuemfiered  ever  after, 
she  could  not  have  done  it  better,  (iraeious, 
grateful,  atfectionate,  lamiliar ;  seated  high 
above  the  rea  h  of  i  jury  or  offence,  and 
filled  w  ith  awful  eonfidenee  in  the  authority 
dejnited  to  lier,  yet  descending  to  exchange 
CO  n  tesiex,  aee<  pt  beiietit.s,  aeknowh  dge  and 
excuse  erroi  s — 

‘  Slie  trowed  her  eminent  top  to  their  low  ranks, 

Making  tiiein  proud  of  her  liumility  ;  ’ 


and  I  suppose  never  appeared  so  unquestion¬ 
ably  and  unapproachably  sovereign  as  then, 
wlieii  she  spoke  to  them  most  freely,  feeling¬ 
ly  and  tcucliingly,  in  the  tone  of  a  woman 
and  a  friend.” 

How  it  fared  with  Francis  Bacon 
under  Klizahelh  h.as  apjieared  in  the 
former  volume  of  the  Letters  and  Life. 
He  had  hied  hut  little  nearer  to  ‘  high 
fortune  ’  at  the  end  of  her  reign  than  lie 
was  at  the  hegiiiiiiiig  of  his  professional 
or  political  life.  Still  he  lacked  prefer¬ 
ment,  and  might  have  referred  with 
Hamlet  to  the  somewhat  musty  proverb 
of  “  while  the  grass  grow’s  the  horse 
starves.”  “  My  good  old  mistress,”  w  rote 
liacon  in  a  letter  to  her  successor,  “  was 
wont  to  call  me  her  watch  caudle,  be¬ 
cause  it  pleaded  her  to  say  I  did  con¬ 
tinually  burn  (and  yet  she  suttered  me  to 
waste  almost  to  nothing).”  And  this 
lack  of  preferment  and  expenditure  of 
watching  assumed  with  e.ach  year  a 
graver  aspect.  The  day  was  being  tar 
spent,  a  new  reign  with  its  iiiicertainties 
was  at  hand,  and  no  one  of  his  aims, 
whether  for  professional  advaiicemeiit  or 
that  of  learning,  had  heen  reached.  His 
incHnatioiis  led  him  one  wav  ;  his  neces¬ 
sities  pointed  to  another,  ff  he  devoted 
all  liis  powers  to  science  he  nui.st  aban¬ 
don  the  jirofcssion  of  the  law  ;  and  his 
income  was  too  narrow  and  his  debts 
were  too  manv  for  him  to  retire  from 
juihlic  life,  haulier  has  well  described 
the  twofold  nature  of  his  pursuits,  and 
one  source  at  least  of  his  pecuniary  difh- 
ciiltics.  “  He  was  privy  councillor,  as  to 
King  James,  so  to  nature  itsell,  diving 
into  many  of  her  abstruse  mysteries. 
New  conclusions  lie  would  dig  out  with 
mattocks  of  gold  and  silver,  not  caring 
what  Ills  experience  cost  him,  expending 
on  the  trials  of  nature  all  and  more  than 
he  got  hy  the  trials  at  the  liar;  posterity 
being  the  better  for  his — though  lie  the 
worse  for  Ids  own — dear  e.xpeiimeiit.s.” 
Nor  can  any  one  read  his  essays  or  let¬ 
ters  without  perceiving  that  Bacon’s  was 
one  of  those  natures  to  which  pomp, 
state,  and  their  accoinpanyiiig  luxuries 
are  almost  necessities.  He  took  delight 
in  hiiihliug,  in  trim  gardens,  in  rich 
movables,  and  his  aj)j>arel  perhaps  more 
costly  than  his  pur.se  could  buy  ;  and  he 
it  remeinhercd  before  he  is  taxed  with 
prodigality  on  these  accounts,  that  a 
certain  amount  of  splendor  in  living 
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v*ns  expected  in  liis  time  of  all  who 
aimed  at.  standing  well  with  the  court. 
In  our  drab-colored  days  a  member  of 
})arliament  may,  if  he  see  fit,  live  as  fru¬ 
gally  as  Andrew  Marvel  dbl,  and  yet 
not  on  shoulders  of  mutton  or  in  a  garret. 
His  club  and  his  lodgings  enable  him  to 
e.at  and  sleep  economically,  and  yet  with 
comfort.  If  he  walk  or  ride  unattended 
down  Parliament  Street,  no  one  will  re¬ 
mark  upon  him  as  a  niggard  ;  no  one 
will  require  him  to  kee|)  a  man  servant ; 
no  one  reproach  him  for  not  going  richly 
and  gayly  clad.  It  was  not  so  in  liaccui’s 
days.  Rich  if  not  gaudy  attire,  a  suite 
of  retainers,  at  least  a  Ibot-clolh  horse, 
and  a  lodging  of  some  price,  were  then 
essential  to  all  who  had  risen,  or  were 
endeavoring  to  rise,  in  the  politic.al 
worhl  ;  and  the  gains  of  even  high  office 
were  often  far  from  being  equivalent  to 
its  demands  for  show  and  ceremony. 
From  a  letter  that  has  been  kindly  laid 
before  us  of  Lord  Burleigh’s,  we  learn 
that  he,  Lord  Treasurer  as  he  was,  had 
occasion  to  wince  under  the  cost  of  a 
btatesman’s  housekeeping. 

“  I  am  [he  writes]  at  cliarge  by  ntbrndance 
upon  court,  and  by  keeping  of  rny  hoiiseliold, 
specially  in  term  time  by  resort  and  suitors, 
at  more  than  any  counsellor  in  Englund.  I 
do  attirm  that  the  fee  tif  my  treasnrership 
doth  not  answer  to  my  charges  and  my  “tall. 
In  my  household  I  tio  seldom  feed  less  than 
100  persons.  For  my  servants,  I  keep  some 
to  whom  I  pay  not  wages  and  [but?]  give 
liveries  which  1  know  many  do  not.  I  have 
sold  as  much  land  of  value  as  ever  I  had  gifts 
of  her  Majesty.” 

We  still  cmjiloy  the  phrase  “Her 
Majesty’s  servants,”  but  it  went  far  be¬ 
yond  an  expression  of  courtesy  or  loy¬ 
alty,  as  applied  to  Klizaheth.  All  who 
managed  her  affairs,  all  who  sought  her 
smiles,  were  in  a  far  more  literal  sense 
her  servants,  for  service  she  exacted 
from  them  even  to  the  uttermost  far¬ 
thing.  Of  the  Tudor  princes,  Mary, 
whose  memory  is  atrocious  in  Exeter 
Hall,  was  perhaps  the  only  one  who  had 
consideration  for  her  servitors’  pockets. 
Henry  VIl.  vexed  his  people  by  hoard¬ 
ing,  llenry  VHI.  by  lavishing  money, 
Edw'ard’s  guardians  apparently  both 
grasped  and  wasted  it,  and  Elizabeth 
looked  that  those  who  sought  her  should 
pay  heavily  for  their  pains  in  suing.  If 
they  were  tolerably  well  off  in  the  world, 
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she  expected  her  stibjects,  when  sent  on 
her  errands,  to  defray  their  own  chai  ges. 
If  they  needed  /ter  wages  they  needed 
their  own  jiatience  even  more,  for  she 
was  a  tardy  pay  mistress.  “'I'he  Pro¬ 
gresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth”  have  a 
stately  sound :  they  often  might  more 
truly  have  been  termed  “Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  Visitations  on  her  gieat  lords 
and  the  wealthier  country  gentlemen.” 
Many  noble  oak  woods  were  felled, 
many  broa<l  acres  sold  or  deeply  mort¬ 
gaged  to  8uj>ply  the  cost  of  her  gracious 
jireseiice.  Iler  poets  entitled  her  “  Glo- 
riana  ;  ”  her  ministers,  her  courtiers,  and 
favorites,  might  in  their  secret  hearts 
liave  more  justly  called  her  “Parsiinoni- 
atia.”  There  may  have  been  policy,  as 
Mell  as  frugality,  for  herself  iti  these 
progresses.  A  heavily  indebted  nobility 
was  stripped  by  her  visits  of  tin-  sinews 
of  civil  war  or  occasional  tumults. 

In  the  very  curious  “  private  memo- 
r.anda”  of  Bacon,  which  Mr.  Spe<lding 
has  brought  to  light  and  printed  for  the 
first  time,  there  are  found  numerous  en¬ 
tries  on  the  very  important  subject  of 
bettering  his  own  condition.  We  do  not 
regard  this  as  any  just  cause  of  reproach 
to  him,  for  the  desire  to  be  better  off,  if 
an  infirmity  at  all,  is  one  by  no  means  out 
of  date,  nay,  indeed,  as  the  disastrou.s 
speculations  and  alarming  sacrifices  of 
tlie  present  day  show,  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  extinct  at  [)resent.  We  can  merely 
allude  to  these  “  memoranda”  as  evidence 
of  the  ways  and  shifts  by  which  alone 
Bacon  and  his  contem])oraries  could 
raise  their  heads  above  the  level  of  their 
fellows.  Favor  of  great  men  was  of 
course  an  essential  lever  for  })romi>tion. 
But  who  were  these  great  men  ?  They 
consisted  .almost,  if  not  quite,  entirely 
of  those  who  had  access  to  the  royal  ear. 
A7>?c,  there  are  many  avenues  to  prel’er- 
ment,  t/icn  there  was  but  one.  Now  a 
man  may,  as  he  sees  best  or  easiest  for 
his  nature,  make  himself  generally  )ioj)u- 
lar  or  formidable  by  arts,  or,  at  least, 
through  .avenues  unknown  in  Bacon’s 
age.  He  m.ay  write  terrible  leading 
articles ;  he  m.ay  select  a  conspicuous 
minister  for  his  quarry  and  hunt  him 
down;  he  may  w'ateh  for  the  tenth  wave 
of  public  grievance  or  wrath  at  real  or 
su}>poscd  grievances,  and  ride  upon  the 
top  of  it  into  pl.ace  and  comfort.  It  is 
comj)eteut  for  him,  if  less  ferociously 
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disposed,  to  be  a  jackal,  and  so  come  in 
for  a  sliai  e  of  his  lion’s  prey ;  or  if  he 
be  wealthy  as  well  as  aspiring,  he  may 
keep  in  his  pay  a  band  of  tnim|)eter8  to 
proclaim  his  extraordinary  merits  to  the 
world.  l»nt  none  of  these  arts  were 
available  for  Francis  llacon.  A  lea*ling 
article  would  probably  have  been  as 
good  as  a  warrant  fur  his  instant  com¬ 
mittal  to  the  Tower.  To  set  his  fangs 
into  a  jirime  minister,  would  have  been 
much  the  same  thing  as  for  a  sparrow' 
to  fly  at  a  haw  k  ;  to  hea<l  a  rabble  who 
inunnured  at  the  absorj»tion  of  lan<i  by 
nobles,  wouhl  have  brought  upon  him 
at  the  best  gyves  for  the  remainder  of 
his  days,  or  far  nmre  probably  a  short 
shrift  ami  a  coil  of  rope,  lie  might  in¬ 
deed  have  had  some  chance  as  a  jackal, 
but  then  these  accommodating  animals 
were  then  as  well  as  now  in  sucii  abun¬ 
dance  that  their  poi  tion  of  deer  or  bul¬ 
lock  would  have  Iteeii  small.  No  won¬ 
der,  therefore,  that  in  this  dearth  of 
opportunities,  Haeon  deejtly  studied  the 
paths  of  wisdom  tor  a  man’s  self.  Such 
study  was  then  an  unavoidable  adjunct 
to  even  noble  ambitions,  and  it  still 
remains  to  be  shown  that  hh  ambition 
w  as  ignoble. 

For  in  estimating  his  character  it  is 
necessary  not  oidy  to  weigh  him  in  the 
balance  of  his  own  time,  but  also  to 
keep  ill  mind  the  objects  that  he  set  be¬ 
fore  himself.  His  was  a  twofold  nature, 
and  if  either  moiety  of  it  be  ke[>t  out  of 
sight  he  w  ill  be  misunderstood  or  harshly 
juilged.  Matiy  repro.aches  have  been 
levelled  at  t'icero,  some  jdausible,  some 
just,  yet  m<»re  ignorant  ones:  but  it  has 
never  been  accounted  among  his  faults 
that  alter  his  first  return  from  his  qua^s- 
torship  in  Sicily,  he  resolved  never  again 
to  be  long  absent  from  the  Homan 
forum,  llis  mortilication  at  discovering 
that  no  one  knew  that  lie  had  been 
Qua*stor  of  Sicily,  where  he  conceived 
that  he  had  been  highly  distinguishing 
himself,  diil  him,  he  admits,  more  good 
than  if  he  had  received  all  the  compli¬ 
ments  that  he  expected  ;  for  it  made  him 
reflect  that  the  people  of  Rome  had  dull 
ears  but  quick  eyes,  and  that  it  was 
his  business  to  keep  himself  alw'ays  in 
their  sight ;  so  that  from  that  numient 
he  resolved  to  stick  close  to  the  forum, 
and  to  live  perpetually  in  the  view'  of  the 
City.  What  koine  was  to  Cicero,  “the 


chamber”  of  the  queen  or  king  was  to 
Bacon,  and  it  is  no  blemish  on  his  integ¬ 
rity  that  he  sought  to  enter  it  by  recom¬ 
mending  himself  to  such  as  already  pos¬ 
sessed  a  private  key.  Ilis  was  no  vul¬ 
gar  craving  for  power  and  place;  these 
the  ordinary  ends  of  juiblic  men  were 
means  to  him.  His  j»roper  empire,  he 
felt,  was  not  of  this  world,  but  of  the 
world  of  knowledge,  its  advancement, 
its  reformation,  and  ditfusion.  But  in 
order  to  attain  his  rightful  throne  potent 
auxiliaries  were  indispensable — money 
for  research  and  experiment  w'ere  costly 
necessities ;  influence  to  be  obtained  only 
through  high  position ;  and  patron¬ 
age  of  the  great  at  a  time  when  there 
was  no  reading,  far  less  a  scientifle  jmb- 
lic,  and  w  hen  every  writer  of  books, 
however  trivial,  found  detlication  to 
some  great  man  a  primary  condition  of 
success.  Now  Francis  Bacon,  an  untitled 
barrister,  or  even  as  one  of  the  “learned 
coutisel  oft  he  queen,”  could  do  little  more 
for  learning,  as  he  regarded  it,  lhan 
Northumberland  could  do  for  astronomy, 
or  H  deigh  for  chemistry  in  the  Tower 
but  liacon  high  in  the  law  and  delivered 
from  debt,  might  render  his  worldly 
station  tributary  to  his  aspirations  for 
the  great  commonwealth  of  scienct*,  and 
so  turn  the  world  in  w'hich  he  wrought 
painfully  into  a  stepping-stone  to  the 
world  in  which  he  would  move  easily. 
He  was  content  witli  Samson  to  toil  at 
the  mill  provided  that  like  him  also  he 
might  become  strong  enough  in  the  end 
to  pull  down  the  Dagon-temple  of  “Sci¬ 
ence,”  in  his  o|>inion,  “  falsely  so  called.” 
For  long  and  weary  years  he  w'ore  the 
garb  of  a  suitor,  ami  incurred  the  re¬ 
proach  of  solicitation,  because  he  aimed 
in  his  secret  soul  at  leading  learning  and 
its  professors  to  at  least  a  Pisgah  view 
of  the  promised  land,  as  that  aim  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  some  noble  verses  of  Cow¬ 
ley’s: 

“  From  these  and  all  long  errors  of  the  way, 

In  wliich  our  wand’ring  predecessors  went, 

And  like  the  old  Hebrew  many  years  did  stray 
In  deserts  but  of  small  extent, 

Bacon,  like  Moses,  led  us  forth  at  last ; 

Tlie  barren  wilderness  he  past, 

Did  on  the  very  border  stand 
Of  the  blest  promised  land, 

And  on  the  meuntaiu’s  top  of  his  great  wit 
Saw  it  himself  and  showed  us  it. 

But  life  did  never  to  one  man  allow 
Time  to  discover  worlds  and  conquer,  too ; 

Nor  can  so  short  a  line  suSicieut  be 
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To  rathom  the  vast  depths  of  Nature’s  sea; 

The  work  he  did  we  ou«ht  to  admire. 

And  were  unjust  if  we  should  more  require 

From  his  few  years,  divided  'tween  th’  excess 

Of  low  affliction  and  high  happiness." 

!Many  a  statesman  ami  many  a  divine, 
then  and  since,  have  waded  without  fear 
or  reproach,  to  keys  and  mitres  through 
far  deeper  mire  than  ever  Francis  Bacon 
did  ;  but  they  had  palpable  ends  in  view, 
understood  and  applauded  also  even  by 
those  envying  their  luck.  Whereas  Ba¬ 
con,  aspiring  to  an  invisible  throne,  was 
looked  upon  as  a  dreamer,  and  taxed 
with  sell-seeking. 

As  we  must  presently  turn  to  the  mun¬ 
dane  side  of  hist  career,  it  may  be  exjie- 
dient  to  display  the  views  wliieh  he  en¬ 
tertained  of  his  proper  vocation.  Hie 
following  extract  indeed  belongs  to  the 
third  year  of  the  reign  of  James,  but  he 
had  longbeen  incubating  on  the  tliouuhis 
which  it  contains  in  that  of  Elizabeth. 
There  is  a  considerable  gap  between  his 
letters  at  this  time,  their  editor  finding 
iiQiie  between  the  date  of  Bacon’s 
knighthood,  July  1603,  and  the  March 
following.  lie  imagines,  however,  that 
the  intervening  months  were  among  the 
busiest  and  most  exciting  that  he  had 
ever  passed.  “  P’or  this  is  the  time  when 
I  suppose  him  to  have  conceived  the  de¬ 
sign  of  throw  ing  his  thoughts  on  philo¬ 
sophy  and  intellectual  progress  into  a 
popular  form  and  inviting  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  mankind.” 

The  following  sentences  are  translated 
]  oi'tions  of  Bacon’s  oiigin.al  “stately 
Latin,”  printi  d  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
Philoanphical  BbrA's,  p.  618  : 

“  Believing  that  I  was  born  [be  writes  in  his 
prelace  to  “  De  Inteipreiatione  Natura;  "J  for 
the  service  of  mankind,  and  regarding  the 
Ciire  of  the  common  wealtli  a.s  a  kind  of  com¬ 
mon  pioperty,  which,  like  the  air  and  the 
water,  l>elongs  to  everybody,  I  set  myself  to 
consider  in  what  wav  mankind  might  be  be^t 
served,  and  what  service  1  was  inyMjlf  best 
fitted  by  nature  to  perform. 

“  Now  among  all  the  benefits  that  could  be 
coiiferred  upon  mankind,  I  found  none  .«o 
great  as  the  discovery  of  new  arts,  endow¬ 
ments,  and  commoditit  s  for  the  bettering  of 
man’s  life.  For  I  saw  among  the  rude  [x-ople 
in  the  primitive  times  the  authors  of  rude  in¬ 
ventions  and  discoveries  were  consecrated 
and  numbered  among  the  gods.  And  it  was 
plain  that  the  good  effects  wrought  by  found¬ 
ers  of  cities.  Jaw-givers,  fatheis  of  the  |*eople, 
eitirpers  of  tyrants  and  heroes  of  that  class, 


extend  but  over  narrow  spa  ’cs,  and  1  i.st  but 
for  short  times;  whereas  the  work  of  the  In¬ 
ventor,  though  a  thing  of  le.s.s  pomp  and  show, 
i.s  felt  everywhere,  and  lasts  for  ever.  But 
above  all  if  a  man  could  succeed,  not  in  st:  ik¬ 
ing  out  some  particular  invention,  however 
useful,  but  in  kindling  a  liglit  in  nature — a 
light  wdiioh  .-hould,  in  its  very  rising,  touch 
and  illuminate  all  the  border  regions  that  con¬ 
iine  upon  the  circle  of  our  pre.sent  knowledge; 
and  .so  spreading  further  and  furih'T  should 
presently  di.sclose  ami  bring  into  sight  all  that 
i.s  most  hidden  and  S'  cret  in  the  world — that 
man  (I  thought)  would  be  the  benef.ictor  in¬ 
deed  of  the  liuman  lace, — the  propagdor  of 
man’s  empire  over  the  universe,  the  champion 
of  liberty,  the  conqueror  and  subduer  of  ne- 
cessitie.s. 

“  For  myself,  I  found  that  I  wnis  fiiteil  for 
nothing  so  well  as  f>r  the  study  of  Truth;  as 
having  a  mind  nimble  and  versatile  enough 
to  catch  the  resemblances  of  things  (which  is 
the  chief  point),  and  at  the  same  time  steady 
enough  to  fi.x  and  distingui.sh  their  .subtler 
d.fferences ;  as  be  ing  fitted  by  natme  with 
desire  to  seek,  patience  to  doubt,  fondness  to 
rm-dilate,  slowness  to  a.ssert,  readiness  to  re¬ 
consider,  carefulness  to  dispo.se  and  .set  in  or¬ 
der  ;  and  as  being  a  man  tliat  neither  alfecls 
what  is  new,  nor  admires  what  is  old,  and 
that  hates  every  kind  of  inqnisture.  So  I 
thought  my  natun-  had  a  kind  of  familiariiy 
and  relationship  with  Truth. 

“  Nevertheless,  because  my  birth  and  educa¬ 
tion  had  seasoned  me  in  bu.«ine.ss  of  state  ; 
and  because  opinions  (so  young  as  I  was) 
w'onld  sometimes  stigger  me;  and  lieoause  I 
thought  tiiat  a  man’s  own  countiy  has  some 
special  claims  upon  him  more  than  the  n  st  of 
the  world;  and  because  I  hoped  that,  iff  rose 
to  any  place  of  honor  in  the  State,  I  should 
have  a  larger  command  of  indu  try  and  ability 
to  help  me  in  my  work ; — lor  the.se  reasons  I 
both  a|)pl  eil  mysrdf  to  acquire  the  arts  of  civil 
life,  ami  commended  my  set  vice,  so  far  as  in 
modesty  and  honesty  I  might,  to  the  favo  i  r 
such  frien  Is  as  hail  atiy  inlluence.  In  w  Inch 
also  I  had  another  motive;  lor  I  felt  that 
tlfo.se  things  I  have  spoken  of — be  they  great 
or  small — reach  no  fmther  than  the  condition 
and  culture  of  this  mortal  life;  ami  1  was  not 
w  ithout  hope  (the  condition  of  relgion  being 
at  that  time  not  very  prosjieroua)  that  if  I 
came  to  hold  ollice  in  tlie  State,  I  might  get 
something  done  too  for  the  good  of  men’s 
souls. 

“  When  I  found,  however,  that  my  zeal  was 
mis'akeii  for  ambition,  and  my  life  had  almost 
reached  the  turning-point,  and  my  bteaking 
health  reminded  me  how  ill  1  could  afford  to 
be  so  >low,  and  I  reflected  moreover  that  in 
leaving  undone  the  good  that  1  could  do  by 
mystdf  alone,  and  applying  myself  to  t’nat 
which  C  ’uld  not  bedone  wiihout  the  help  and 
consent  of  others,  I  was  by  no  means  diffcliarg- 
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inar  tlie  duty  tliat  lay  upon  me,  I  put  all 
thouffliLs  aside,  and  (in  .pursuance  ot  iny  old 
detemiiniitioii)  betook  iiiysilf  wholly  to  this 
work,  <Si:c.” 

For  once  that  this  noble  discloRure  of 
a  8tea<lf:i8t  purpose  has  been  copied  by 
extractors,  .Milton’s  self  revelations,  me¬ 
ditations  and  conclusions  have  been  }ire- 
8ente<l  to  readers  a  hundred  times.  And 
yet  to  our  feeling  there  is  much  more  of 
re.al  dignity  an*!  modesty  also  in  this 
passage  of  Bacon  than  there  is  in  the 
lofty,  but  somewhat  arn>gant,  professions 
of  Milton.  Bacon  is  contemplating  uni¬ 
versal  knowledge,  Milton  an  epic  poem 
to  live  with  Homer’s  and  Virgil’s  and  the 
Delivered  Jerusalem  The  one  has  in 
view  a  circle  of  readers,  “  audienc<‘  tit 
if  few  ;  ”  the  other  the  universal  good  of 
mankiinl. 

The  accession  of  Jatjics  to  the  throne 
might  svem  to  open  for  Bacon  new  pros¬ 
pects  of  advancement.  In  a  learned 
age  — and  if  theology  be  learning  the 
age  of  James  was  such — that  prince  was 
eminent  as  a  scholar. 

“  He  was  very  elofjuent  in  speech,  w'hose 
Latin  had  no  fault,  hut  that  it  was  too  good 
for  a  king,  whom  carelessness  (not  curiosity) 
hecotuesiu  that  kind.  The  masculine  work  of 
his  set  orations  commanded  reverence,  if  net 
admiration,  in  all  judicious  hearers.  Ills 
judgment  was  most  sol  d  in  matters  of  divi¬ 
nity,  not  fathering  books  of  others,  as  some 
of  his  predecfssors  ;  hut  his  works  are  allowed 
his  own  by  liis  very  adversaries.” 

The  temper  of  James  led  him  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  he  took  a 
lively  interest  in  every  gretit  question  of 
the  day,  sometimes  indeed  too  lively  for 
his  station,  since  w  here  he  should  have 
been  um|»ire,  he  too  often  engaged  ac¬ 
tively  in  debate,  and  as  Brennus  cast  his 
sword,  so  James  would  throw  his  .sceptre 
into  the  scale.  With  the  name  of  Bacon 
as  a  writer  and  as  one  of  the  “learned 
counsel  ”  of  Eliz.abeth,  he  hatl  been  long 
actjuainted,  and  he  had  the  reputation 
of  being  “  most  bountiful  ”  to  all,  espe¬ 
cially  to  scholars.  And  yet  in  sj)ite  of 
these  circumstances,  fair  as  they  were  in 
seeming,  Francis  Bacon  needed  all  his 
patience  lor  several  years  of  the  new 
reign. 

There  was  more  tlian  one  cause  for  the 
continued  tardiness  of  his  promotion. 
The  part  he  had  taken  in  the  case  of  Es¬ 


sex  was,  until  the  king  was  better  in¬ 
formed  on  the  matter,  no  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  Bacon  to  James.  The  Essex  party 
was  the  Stuart-succession  party  also,  and 
a  bad  word  from  them  to  the  king  would 
not  be  wanting  in  due  season.  James 
openly  displayed  favor  and  affection  to 
the  unfortunate  earl’s  kindred  and  adhe¬ 
rents,  and  so  may  h.ave  thought  it  de¬ 
cent  to  defer  Bacon’s  preferment  to  a 
more  convenient  season,  if  indeed  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  he  thought  about 
it  at  all.  In  fact  there  was  no  especial 
vacancy  for  him  just  then.  The  very 
quietude  of  the  accession  was  not  in  Ba¬ 
con’s  favor.  Not  only  were  the  late 
queen’s  ministers  suliicient  for  all  the  bu¬ 
siness  then  in  hand ;  but  the  new  king, 
who  brought  over  the  border  with  him 
a  few  sage  grave  men,  had  counsellors 
enough  and  to  spare.  Once  again  we 
mu.st  be  on  our  guard  .again.st  seeing  with 
the  eyes  of  our  own  time,  and  should  en¬ 
deavor  to  look  at  the  men  and  measures 
of  1603  as  they  j)iobably  looked  at 
both  themselves.  One  apparent  slight  to 
Bacon  is  thus  explained  away  by  Mr. 
Spedding : 

“Bacon  had  for  some  years  been  employed 
and  described  a.s  o  ie  of  the  ‘  Learned  Coun¬ 
sel  ;  ’  but  it  was  by  the  verbal  order  of  the 
queen;  he  had  never  been  sworn  in  and  had 
no  wr.tten  warrant.  Nof  l)eing  now  mention¬ 
ed  by  name  in  the  king’s  letti  r.>j,  and  not  com¬ 
ing  properly  under  the  description  of  a  person 
‘  in  office  at  the  queen’s  death,’  he  was  in  ef¬ 
fect  left  out.  The  omission  however  w’as  al¬ 
together  accidental,  atid  as  soon  as  the  king 
Was  informed  of  it,  was  supplied  at  once.” 

Bacon’s  owit  letters,  as  printed  by 
their  editor,  certainly  betr.ay  no  symp¬ 
tom  of  his  beitig  aggrieved.  He  writes 
of  his  majesty’s  condtict  atid  nmk  rstand- 
itig  itt  phrases  very  tmlike  those  emphned 
by  modern  historians  in  spe.aking  of  him, 
atid  it  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  Ba¬ 
con’s  account  of  James  with  that  of  Ar¬ 
thur  Wilson,  had  not  Fuller  given  us  a 
hint  that  “  Wilson  was  more  satirist  than 
historian.”  The  credence  which  his  nar¬ 
rative  has  met  with  from  writers  as  re- 
specttible  and  painstaking  as  Dr.  Vaugh¬ 
an,  affords  one  more  illustration  of  the 
harm  that  s.atire  has  .so  frequently  tlone 
to  history.  It  has  more  than  once  occur¬ 
red  to  us  while  following  Mr.  Spedding’s 
account  of  Bac-m’s  disappointments,  that 
however  agreeable  to  James  his  ready 
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wit  may  Lave  been,  however  geasoiiahle 
his  speeches  in  Parliament,  or  his  state 
]ia|iers  on  important  (juestions,  his  learn¬ 
ing  would  not  avail  him  much  with  his 
learned  master.  Although  they  stood 
beside  each-  other,  they  really  belonged 
to  different  eras  of  the  world.  Had  the 
king  been  asked  whom  he  considered 
the  mo>t  etninent  scholars  in  Christen¬ 
dom,  he  would,  doubtless,  have  named 
Sc'aliger,  Lipsius,  and  Casauhon,  and  he 
would  have  been  correct  in  his  opinion, 
for,  according  to  his  ow!i  and  the  re¬ 
ceived  notions  of  scholarship,  they  were 
so.  Had  Bacon,  on  his  part,  j)resented  to 
his  majesty,  in  1605,  instead  of  the  “  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Learning,”  a  confutation  of 
Arminius,  or  an  attack  on  Vorstius,  or 
“Proofs  that  the  Pope  was  the  Beast  of 
the  Apocalypse,”  his  volume  would  have 
been  far  more  welcome  to  his  ‘  most  ex¬ 
cellent  majesty,’  and  might  have  been 
far  better  understood  by  him.  Tlie 
stately  harmony  of  Bacon’s  sentences 
could  not  be  lost  upon  the  pupil  of 
George  Buchanan  ;  but  the  matter  that 
he  read  could  scarcely  be  to  his  taste,  at 
least  beyond  the  complimentary' sentences 
at  the  opening  of  the  “Adv.incement.” 
James  woulil  have  been  pronounced  by 
Dominie  Sampson  a  man  of  “  great  erudi¬ 
tion,”  but  his  learning  was  that  of  a  time 
when  “Divinity”  w.as  held  to  be  the 
“  Queen  of  Sciences  ”  genendlv,  as  well 
as  Ity  Democritus  Junior.*  The  king  was 
deep  in  the  fathers,  the  councils  and  the 
schoolmen,  deep  also  in  the  theology  that 
grew  out  of  the  Reformation  abroad  and 
at  home.  That  he  had  more  than  a  s- 
perticial  acquaintance  with  classical  h. 
erature  there  is  no  token,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware.  Moreover  he  had  a  dread  of 
novelties,  troubled  not  his  head  with  the 
discoveries  of  (ialileo  or  Copernicus,  and 
was  much  more  concerned  in  promoting 
the  union  of  Churches,  than  in  bringing 
men  to  be  of  one  mind  as  to  the  laws  of 
the  uni  verst*.  James  was  in  short  any¬ 
thing  rather  than  a  Prince  Henry  of 
Portug.al,  or  a  rcy  safno,  like  King  Al- 
phonso.  R.ather  was  he  a  doctor  Ange- 
licus  or  Seraphicus,  born  out  of  due  time, 
niisplared  on  a  throne  on  which,  amid 
the  controversies  of  his  day,  he  too  often 
enacted  the  part  of  “Chaos  old,” 

“  And  by  decision  more  embroiled  the  fray." 

■  *  Burton’s  Auatoiny,  p.  1. 
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An  early  opportunity  was  offered  him 
for  di«iphiy'ing  his  address  as  umpire  in 
Church  ipie<tions.  On  his  progress  from 
his  old  to  his  new  kingdom,  he  w.as  met 
by  the  Millenary  Petitioners,  and  he  had 
not  been  twelve  months  on  the  throne 
when  he  took  the  cl)air  at  the  Hampton 
Court  Conference.  The  advent  of  Jatnes 
to  the  cfown  was  a  subject  of  anxiety 
ami  hope  to  each  of  the  religious  parties 
in  England.  The  Romanists,  in  return 
for  what  they  had  done  ami  suffered  for 
the  mother,  not  unreasonably  looked  for 
relief,  if  not  positive  favor,  from  the 
son’s  hands.  After  the  last  sermon  he 
heard  in  the  Cathedr.al  Cliureh  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  he  .assured  the  Presbyterians  of 
his  affi'ctiou  for  their  doctrine  ami  disci¬ 
pline,  and  he  had  sent  emamr.aging  and 
comforting  tnessages  to  the  English  Dis¬ 
senters  even  before  the  (pieeti's  decease. 
The  Anglicans,  on  their  part,  cherislied 
expectations  th.at  a  j)rinee,  w1k>  in  un- 
episco[).a!  Scotland  had  endured  so  much 
contradiction  from  elders  ami  mini.sters, 
synods  and  sermons,  would  speedily 
become  enamored  of  the  comparative 
grace  and  freedom  of  their  own  church 
establishment.  Of  the  three  theological 
goildesses,  the  Anglican  Venus  received 
the  apple  from  the  Caledonian  shejdierd. 
and  once  more  it  proved  an  ap|>le  of 
discord.  The  language  and  Indiavior  of 
James  at  the  Hampton  Court  Conference 
have  many  chroniclers  who  exhibit  the 
U'Ual  discrepancies  of  religious  kniLrhts 
in  similar  jiassages  of  arms.  Among 
their  conflicting  reports,  one  thing  only 
ertiin.  The  Presbyieri.ans  were  dis 
•■i)tite<i,  ami  the  English  tiivines  de- 
clareil  the  royal  chairman  to  have  been 
directly  inspired  by  the  llolytihost.  The 
Romanists  had  neither  voice  nor  lot  in 
the  debate.  They  were  regarded  by  the 
northern  and  the  southern  (Jiurch  alike 
as  beyond  the  pale  of  Chri.'tian  toler.a- 
tion  ;  and,  aceonlingly,  like  “  dogs  and 
sorcerers,”  they  “stood  without.”  Amid 
many  misconceptions  of  these  times  tobe 
found  in  Hume,  there  is  none  more  fla- 
gr.ant  than  the  view’  taken  l»y  him  of  this 
conference.  “  By  entering  zealously  into 
frivolous  disputes,”  he  .says,  “James  gave 
them  an  air  of  importance  and  dignity 
w  hich  they  could  not  otherwi>e  have  ac¬ 
quired  ;  and  being  himself  enlisted  in  the 
quarrel  he  could  no  longer  have  recourse 
to  contempt  and  ridicule,  the  only  prop- 
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er  methoil  of  appoasin"  it.”  Tims  a  phi- 
losoplier  of  the  einhteintli  century  writes 
of  the  controversies  of  the  seventeentli ! 
Tile  questions  debateil  in  January,  1C04, 
at  Hampton  Court— the  cross  in  bap¬ 
tism,  tlie  ring  in  marriage,  the  form  of 
absolution,  tlie  meaning  of  oontirmation, 
bo  wing  at  tlie  name  of  Jesus,  baptism  iiy 
laymen  or  by  w'omen,  and  exeonununi- 
cation  in  eeclesiastieal  courts — were  as 
vital  to  the  disputants  as  Catholic  Eman- 
(ipation,  Free  Trade,  or  l)isestal»lish- 
ment  of  the  Irish  Church,  in  these  days, 
and  “contempt  and  ridicule”  would 
have  been  as  unavailing  against  them  as 
they  were,  or  will  be  now,  for  “  ajipeas- 
ing  quarrels”  in  which  a  whole  people 
interests  itself.  Of  the  three  reports 
of  the  Hampton  Court  Conference,  Mr. 
Hpedding  jirefers  Dr.  Mont.agu’s  con¬ 
veyed  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  to  Ful¬ 
ler’s  the  most  lively,  ami  to  Barlow’s,  the 
one  commonly  cited.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  he  has  good  and  sufficient  reasons 
for  his  preference  ;  but  whichever  of  the 
three  he  might  have  seen  cause  to  adopt, 
we  should  have  equally  desired  some 
foot-notes  from  Neale’s  account  of  the 
Puritan  view  of  the  controversy.  These 
might  have  been  atVorded  without  “let¬ 
ting  the  Whig  dogs  have  the  best  of  it.” 
We  cannot  omit,  and  reluctantly  abridge, 
Mr.  Speilding’s  own  opinion  of  the  king’s 
cotiduct  on  the  occasion  : 

“He  befran  by  treating  the  questions  at  issue 
as  niatbrs  (ieserving  grave  consideration; 
showed  himself  ready  to  allow  any  altera¬ 
tions  which  could  be  proved  to  be  retpiisite 
and  fit;  and  with  that  view  invited  the 
le;i<lei8  of  the  party  which  desired  alteration 
to  appear  and  state  their  ease  for  themselves. 
If  he  had  slopped  there,  playing  the  part  of 
listener  only,  and  reserving  the  expression  of 
his  own  opinbn  for  nfier-consuieration,  I 
suppose  he  could  not  have  done  belter.  His 
cnor — a  characteristic  error,  and  springing 
out  of  what  was  bi-st  in  him,  considere<l  as  a 
man— was  in  allowing  himself  to  be  drawn 
p(  rsonally  into  disputation.  Even  if  the  case 
of  his  Opponents  had  been  one  which  ad¬ 
mitted  of  a  refutation  conclusive  and  un¬ 
answerable  in  itself,  it  would  have  been  better 
n<it  to  urge  it.  The  old  proverb  tells  us  to  ‘  let 
lo8«Ts  have  their  w'ords,’  and  upon  the  same 
principle  the  authority  which  can  overrule  in 
action  should  not  be  too  solicitous  to  defeat 
in  argunn  nt.  Hut  in  this  case  there  was  no 
hope  of  convincing  the  op|)onents  that  they 
w'ere  wrong,  aiid  the  attem[it  was  sure  to  in¬ 
vite  opposition  and  aggravate  disappoint¬ 
ment.  And  yet  to  let  an  unanswerable  argu¬ 


ment  pass  unanswered  was  a  piece  of  for¬ 
bearance  to  which  the  scholar-king  was  not 
equal;  and  in  comparing  the  second  day  of 
the  Hampton  Court  Conference  with  the  first, 
the  coasetiucnces  are  traceable  very  distii.ctly. 
On  tlie  first  dav,  when  he  was  taking  order 
with  his  councdlors  what  changes  should  be 
made,  and  had  otily  his  own  Bishojts  to  dis¬ 
pute  with,  he  seems  to  have  gone  altogether 
in  the  direction  which  Bacon  advised,  and  to 
have  been  dis[»osed  to  go  a  good  way.  Before 
he  had  got  through  the  second,  when  he  was 
engaged  in  argument  with  the  dl-isentient 
doctors,  he  had  committed  liirns*  If  to  a  jiosi- 
tion  wdiich  Bacon  would  certainly  not  have 
approved.  ‘  This,’  says  he  fin  answ<T  to  a 
question  how  far  the  Church  had  authority 
to  prescribe  ceremonies),  ‘  is  like  Mr.  John 
Black,  a  beardless  boy,  who  told  me,  the  last 
conference  in  Scotland,  that  he  should  hold 
conformity  with  his  Maje.sty  in  matters  of 
doctrine ;  but  every  man,  for  ceremon  es,  was 
to  be  left  to  his  own  liberty.  But  I  w  ill  have 
none  of  that;  I  will  have  one  doctrine,  one 
discipline,  one  religion  in  substance  and  cere¬ 
mony.  Never  speak  more  on  that  point — 
how  far  you  are  bound  to  obey.’  Now  cere¬ 
monies  in  themselves  indifferent,  were  pre¬ 
cisely  what  the  dis.sentient  party  most  strained 
at ;  and  such  declarations  as  thi.s,  though  in- 
tendeil  to  procure  quiet,  did  in  fact  warn 
them  that  they  must  either  abandon  what 
they  took  for  yioints  of  conscience  or  seek  for 
relief  elsewhere,  and  thereby  undid  the  tran¬ 
quillizing  effect  of  the  concessions  which  the 
king  was  willing  to  make,  and  which  w’cre 
not  inconsiderable.” 

James  indeed  was  walking,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  in  the  steps  of  a  far  abler 
monarch  th.an  himself  in  thus  im.agining 
that  he  could  persuade  or  compel  men 
to  be  of  one  mind  either  in  e.xtern;d  or 
internal  points  of  religion.  But  as 
Charles  of  Sp.ain  discovered  too  late, 
th.'vt  regulate  them  as  he  might,  his 
w'atches  would  not  all  keep  correspond¬ 
ing  time,  so  James  lived,  long  enough  to 
perceive  that  his  royal  fiat  at  Hampton 
Court  was  ineftectual  in  reconciling  the 
feuds  between  “  old  priest  ”  and  “  new 
presbyter.”  He  did  not  indeed  p.ay 
himself  the  price  of  his  enforced  con¬ 
formity,  but  he  left,  it  .as  a  heavy  mort¬ 
gage  on  the  royal  estate  to  his  son,  and 
how  the  mortgage  was  foreclosed,  is  it 
not  written  in  the  book  of  the  “  Great 
Kehellion,”  and  in  the  regal  martyrology 
of  England  ? 

We  must  now  pass  from  the  spiritual 
to  the  temporal  affairs  in  which  Bacon 
will  be  found  actively  engaged  in  Mr. 
Spedding’s  narrative ;  uot,  however, 
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without  rceoiunieiuling  the  rea<lers  of 
it  to  weiiili  well  Bacon’s  i»a|>er  “  dedi¬ 
cated  to  his  majesty,”  and  entitled  “Cer- 
t.ain  CoM.sideralioiis  touchinj;  the  Letter 
Paeiticalioii  and  Edification  of  theCliurch 
of  England,”  especially  if  the  reader  be 
taking  pai  t  in  the  present  controversy 
between  those  who  deviate  from  the 
rubric  on  the  right  hand  or  llie  left. 
The  form  of  ceremonies  is  evanescent, 
and  those  of  one  age  appear  trifling  or 
burdensome  to  another.  But  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  ceremonies,  the  desire  to  sever 
tlie  priest  from  the  layman,  tlie  hanker¬ 
ing  after  Judaism,  is  aiike  in  all  ages; 
and  in  all  alike  the  good  sense,  modera¬ 
tion,  and  gravity  of  such  an  umpire  as 
Bacon  was  in  his  d.ay  is  the  one  thing 
needful,  and  perhaps  seldom  more  needed 
than  at  the  present  hour. 

In  strict  onler  of  time  the  question  of 
the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  England 
and  Scotland  should  have  preceded  men¬ 
tion  of  the  Hampton  Court  Conference, 
for  Bacon  dedicated  (in  private)  to  his 
majesty  a  discourse  on  the  former  sub¬ 
ject.  In  terming  it  the  “happy  union,” 
Bacon’s  wi.sh  was  father  to  his  thought ; 
but  the  project  was  premature  and  so 
fell  to  the  grouml.  Slany  years,  much 
misunderstanding,  and  numerous  calam¬ 
ities  were  to  pass  over  both  kingdoms 
before  their  union  could  be  happy—  or 
North  and  South  Britons  cordially  shake 
hands  with  each  other.  In  theory  the 
Scheme  of  James  was  wise  and  well- 
meant;  but  he  did  not  take  into  account 
the  force  of  national  prejudices  ;  he  for¬ 
got  that  the  animosity  of  centuries 
cannot  he  extinguished  by  royal  pro¬ 
clamations  and  Acts  of  Parli.ament.  By 
the  poorer  and  less  civilized  of  the  two 
nations  the  proposal  of  union  was  re¬ 
sented  as  an  aflVont,  almost  indeed  as  a 
proflTer  of  subjection  on  their  part ;  by 
the  richer  it  was  viewed  as  little  short 
of  an  invitation  to  their  barbarous 
neighbors  to  exchange  barren  moors, 
swamps,  and  mountains  for  such  valleys 
as  the  Vale  of  Bevor,  and  such  corn 
land  and  pastures  as  skirted  the  Thames 
and  the  T rent.  The  few  Scots  who  accom¬ 
panied  James  across  the  Tweed,  even 
before  a  Scotch  favorite  had  made  the 
national  name  odious  in  southern  eyes, 
strengthened  the  averMon  of  the  south¬ 
ern  kingdom,  and  although  the  parli.a- 
mentary  union  took  place  early  in  the 


next  century,  the  n.atlonal  reconciliation 
re(piired  nearly  another  humlred  years 
to  complete  it.  It  was  not  indeed  really 
accomplished  until  Scotlaml  grew  lich, 
until  the  port  of  Glasgow  rivalle<l  for  its 
West  Indian  trade  the  port  of  Bristol  ; 
until  the  Lothians  ecpialled  in  fertility 
the  broad  acres  of  llolkham,  and  oblivion 
had  crept  over  the  “  North  Briton,”  “The 
I’rophecy  of  Famine,”  and  the  open  or 
secret  influence  of  Jolin  Earl  of  Bute. 

We  now  pass  on ;  and,  indei  d,  must 
hasten  over  the  two  next  of  the  more 
important  questions  in  which  Bacon  took 
an  active  part  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons;  and  we  select  tlioe  ]>oints  as 
much  for  the  value  of  the  biographer’s 
comments  as  for  the  practical  and  far- 
seeing  wisdom  displayed  in  Bacon's  state 
‘papers.  These  questions  art!  the  jtrero- 
gative  of  the  crown  and  the  privilege 
of  parliament,  and  the  great  contract. 
In  reviewing  each  of  tliese  we  must 
again  avoid  fancying,  as  so  many  his- 
toriatis  have  done,  that  the  parliament 
of  James  I.  was  on  a  level  with  the 
]iarliament  of  William  HI.,  still  less 
with  the  assembly  which  now  guiiles 
the  destinies  of  Britain  anti  her  tlepen- 
dencies.  Frequent,  ninl  often  fierce, 
were  the  collisions  between  the  oppos¬ 
ing  forces  of  prerogative  ainl  ]>iivilege 
throughout  the  reign  of  the  first  Stuart 
king  of  England;  l»ut  the  triumph  of 
the  third  estate  was  not  assured  until 
James  had  been  more  than  si.vteen  years 
beyoml  the  reach  of  both  spiritual  and 
temporal  controversy.  In  1C04,  the 
third  estate  was,  comparativi  ly  with  the 
Long  Parliament  in  1040,  serving  an 
apprenticeship  in  the  business  of  its 
|u  ivileges,  sometime.s  claiming  more  than 
It  was  entitleil  to,  sometimes  recoiling 
in  doubt,  if  not  in  alarm,  from  its  own 
jiretcnsions.  The  Crown,  on  its  j»art,  if 
the  strenuous  administratioii  of  the 
Tudors  be  taken  into  account,  was  by  no 
means  unfurnished  with  precedents  for 
bearuig  a  high  hand  in  and  over  Par¬ 
liament,  and  the  wisdom  of  Bacon  is 
apparent  in  his  occasional  arbitration 
between  the  opi>onent8.  Not  the  least 
remarkable,  jierhaps  not  the  least  whole¬ 
some,  element  in  the  British  constitution, 
is  its  exemption  from  system.  For¬ 
tunately  for  our  liberties,  no  Abbe  de 
Sieyes  has  at  any  moment  been  employed 
by  us  to  define  the  exact  liuiits  of  royal 
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or  popular  authority.  James,  indeed, 
shortly  before  his  coining  to  England 
had  printed,  not  however  apparently 
j)ublished,  his  much  talked  of  but  sel¬ 
dom  rea«l  Basilican  Doran — a  manual 
of  the  divine  rijrht  of  anointed  kin^s. 
This  Volume  he  doubtless  brought  with 
him  in  his  earpet-bag  from  Holy  rood  to 
Whitehall,  and  doubtless  also  enlightened 
his  heir,  his  ministers  and  favorites 
with  the  precepts  contained  in  it,  much 
as  gootl  men  a  hundred  years  ago  fed 
their  children  and  servants  upon  doc¬ 
trines  contained  in  the  Whole  Duty  of 
^fan.  Hut,  however  convinced  he  may 
have  been  of  the  absolute  wisdom 
conveyed  in  this  manual,  it  <loes  not 
appear  that  in  practice  he  derived  much 
benefit  from  it.  Yet  he  was  not  without 
pretext  for  supposing  that  he  might,* 
without  seriously  olleuding  his  lieges, 
be  every  inch  such  a  king  as  he  imagined 
a  monarch  ought  to  be.  In  the  realm 
which  he  had  left  his  authority  was 
incessanily  thwarted,  and  sometimes 
openly  assailed  ;  in  the  realm  which  had 
fallen  into  his  lap  that  authority  had 
been  lor  more  than  a  century  strained 
to  a  very  high  pitch,  and  when  it  was 
unbent,  tlie  cords  were  loosened  more 
by  the  grace  of  the  crown  than  through 
the  demands  of  the  Commons.  What 
sovereign,  he  might  fairly  urge,  had 
been  for  more  than  thirty  years  firmer 
in  her  seat,  or  more  jealous  of  her 
])rerogative,  than  Elizabeth  ;  and  yet  her 
aggressions,  if  indee«l  they  were  such, 
evoked,  iluring  that  period,  no  rebellion 
and  scarcely  any  tumult?  Here  then 
was  a  laml  in  which,  to  one  like  James, 
imperfectly  atapiainted  with  the  peoj)le’s 
temper,  ami  also  not  aware  that  with 
their  crown  he  had  not  inherited  the 
nerve  <»f  his  predecessors,  their  personal 
dignity  and  their  shrewd  insight  into 
the  proper  seasons  for  saying  aye  or  no, 
a  fair  prospect  might  seem  opened  for 
assuming  and  exercising  his  theory  of 
government.  He  erretl,  indeed,  in  his 
reckoning ;  but  so  <lid  the  monarch  after 
whom  he  delighted  to  be  named,  and  in 
each  case  the  mistake  was  inherited  and 
expiated  by  the  Hehoboam  who  reigned 
instead.  “  The  dispute  between  privilege 
and  prerogative  destined  to  be  the 
trouble  of  the  times,”  and  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  which  prevailed  as  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  limits,  has  never  been  more  clearly 


set  forth  than  in  Mr.  Spedding’s  account 
of  Sir  Francis  Goodwin’s  case. 

On  the  next  great  question,  “  the 
Great  Contract,”  or  supplyof  the  Crown 
with  a  revenue  adequate  to  its  wants, 
Mr.  Spetlding’s  remarks  afford  a  valu¬ 
able  commentary,  and  a  wholesome  cor¬ 
rection  to  some  current  opinions  as  to 
the  grasping  tendencies  of  the  Stuarts. 
W e  again  regret  the  necessity  of  abridg¬ 
ing  his  narrative. 

“  The  great  political  problem  which  the  times 
of  James  I.  had  to  solve  had  fieen  kept  waiting 
fiitherto  by  other  business,  but  could  not  be 
kept  waiting  much  longer.  During  the  last 
two  sessions  the  Unioa  and  t!ie  Gunpowder 
1‘lot  had  prevented  the  question  how  the 
Crown  should  be  supplied  with  a  revenue  ad- 
etjuate  to  its  w'ants  from  being  pushed  to  a 
crisis;  the  disims-sion  of  the  Union  having 
occupied  the  time  of  the  Lower  House;  and 
the  horror  of  the  conspiracy  having  disposed 
them  to  he  liberal.  But  even  in  KiOG,  when 
their  excited  loyalty  showed  itself  in  so  large 
a  grant — a  grant  without  any  precedent 
in  a  time  of  peace — the  pertinaei'y  with 
which  they  insisted  that  the  petition  of 
grievances  should  be  pn  sen  ted  to  the  king 
before  the  bill  of  the  thn  e  subsidies  went 
uf)  to  the  Lords,  gave  sure  sign  of  a  Mrug- 
gle  to  come.  The  truth  was  that  the 
busine-ss  of  government  had  outgrown 
the  provision  for  carrying  it  on.  The 
ordinary  income  of  tlie  Crown  was  no 
longer  equal  to  the  ordinary  demands  upon  it. 
Even  Elizabeth,  with  all  her  power  of  obtiin- 
ing  zealous  service  without  paying  for  it  in 
money,  and  with  a  practice  of  economy  in  all 
departments  which  every  misiern  historian 
condemns  (in  respect  to  the  particular  depart¬ 
ment  which  he  happens  himself  to  favor)  as  par¬ 
simony — parsimony  in  the  reward  of  servants, 
in  the  provisioning  of  armies,  in  the  keeping 
uj)  of  national  defences,  in  the  sulxsiilizing  of 
allie-< — 1‘Vc  n  Elizabeth  couhl  not  carry  on  the 
government  in  her  later  years  without  calling 
upon  Parliament  for  annual  contributions  far 
beyond  all  former  precedent,  nor  even  then 
without  borrowing  money  to  the  amount  of  a 
wliole  year’s  income,  and  selling  land  to  the 
value  of  as  much  more.  The  cause  was  sim¬ 
ple  enough.  Large  e-states  are  costly  to  man¬ 
age.  Tlie  nation  had  increased  greatly  in 
wt  alth  and  |>opuiation  ;  the  busines'  and  cost 
of  government  had  increased  along  with  it ; 
but  the  fund  out  of  which  the  cost  was  to  be 
defrayed  was  comparatively  stationary.  As 
the  kings  of  England  were  never  merchants, 
the  patrimony  of  the  Ci  own  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  grow  with  the  growth  of  a  nation 
who.se  commercial  activity  was  bringing 
honey  to  the  hive  from  every  land  over  every 
sea  j  while  prices  were  rising  from  the  iixflux 
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of  gold  into  Europe ;  and  the  value  of  the  par¬ 
liamentary  subsidy,  in  which  (as  being  a  di¬ 
rect  tax  upon  real  and  personal  propert}’)  a 
proportionate  increase  might  have  been 
looked  for,  was,  for  some  reason  w  hich  I  do 
not  clearly  understand,  gradually  fliminishing. 

“  This  state  of  things  James  inherited  ;  and 
tliough  he  inherited  along  with  it  a  portion 
of  Elizalreth’s  last  subsidies,  they  were  not 
more  than  enough  to  r«  jmy  the  money 
w'hich  she  had  been  forced  to  boriow. 
If  I  understand  correctly  the  financial  tables 
which  Mr.  Gardiner  has  collected  with  such 
diligence,  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  the 
Government  during  the  last  five  years  of 
Elizabeth  must  have  exceeded  the  ordinary 
receipts  by  more  than  half  the  amount  .  .  . 

“  Even  if  James  had  been  ever  so  much  dis- 
po.sed  to  take  Elizabeth  for  his  moilel  in 
Kj)ending  money,  it  may  l>e  fiiirly  doubted 
whether  it  would  have  l)een  pos'ible  for  him 
to  endure  the  unpopularity  which  it  would 
have  entdled.  Elizalieth  could  do  many 
things  which  another  in  her  jilace,  even  if  he 
had  jxtssessed  her  qualities,  could  not  have 
done.  The  whole  Protestant  population  of 
England  then  living  had  been  bred  in  devo¬ 
tion  to  her.  Her  age,  her  renown,  her  de¬ 
meanor,  her  genius,  combined  to  give  In-r 
an  authority  which  she  could  use  without  of- 
fenr-e  even  in  courses  of  which  the  [leojde  are 
comiilonly  very  intolerant.  Had  James  en- 
b'red  upon  his  kingilom  w'ith  a  resolution  to 
imitiite  her — to  be  as  strict  in  a«  count8,  as 
exigent  of  service,  as  .sparing  in  rewards — 
he  would  have  incurred  more  di>hke  for  his 
parsimony  than  he  ever  did  for  the  op- 
jrosite,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  certain 
that  he  would  have  laen  the  richer.  Put 
it  is  vain  to  a-k  what  might  have  l^  en  the 
consequences  of  such  a  thing;  the  thing 
itself  could  not  have  been.  A  man  cannot 
alter  his  nature;  audit  was  not  in  James’s 
nature  to  l>e  an  economist.  He  was  a  man 
who  could  not  easily  deny  himself  any  plea¬ 
sure,  and  unfortunately  one  of  his  chief 
plea>ures  was  to  giveio  those  whom  he  liked 
whatever  they  wished  to  have.  With  this 
infirmity  he  had  reigned  for  six  years,  when 
on  the  Ibth  of  April,  16<>8,  his  Lord  Trea¬ 
surer,  the  old  Earl  of  Dorset,  died,  leaving 
the  Exchequer  in  such  a  condition  as  might 
have  been  expected.  The  ordinary  ex|>en- 
diture  exceeded  the  ordinary  income  by 
83,0tK)/.  The  debt  had  risen  to  a  million. 
And  this  at  a  time  when  the  regular  revenue 
of  the  Crown  was  expected  to  meet  all  its 
ordinary  occasions  without  assistance  from 
Parliament.” 

Historians  of  the  Brodie  school,  in 
their  zeal  to  expose  the  errors  of  Hume, 
too  lavishly  imputed  to  James  a  desire 
to  put  his  hands  into  his  subjects’  pockets, 
and  to  consider  all  means  lawful  for  lill- 


ing  his  own.  The  foregoing  extract  may 
induce  some  readers  of  Euglisli  history 
to  modify  their  o)>iuions  on  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  supply.  “  King  James,”  writes 
Fuller,  “left  his  own  colfers  empty, 
but  his  subjects’  chests  full,”  and  in 
The  Fortunes  of  Xiyel^  he  is  correctly 
made  to  say  “  that  his  exche<nier  is 
as  dry  as  Dean  Giles’s  discourses  on 
the  Penitential  Psalms.”  In  fact,  as  re¬ 
gards  provision  for  the  Crown  there  had 
been  a  transition,  jierhaps  an  unmarked 
one,  from  payment  in  kind  to  ]iayment 
in  money.  The  Saxon  and  Norman 
kings,  and  the  Plantagenets  also,  were 
very  migratory.  The  capital  of  the  Sax¬ 
ons  was  sometimes  London,  sometimes 
Winchester  or  York.  The  Xorman 
]»rince8,  like  the  first  two  sovereigns  of 
the  House  of  Brunswick,  oscillated  be¬ 
tween  their  foreign  dominions  and  Kng- 
land — the  Crusades,  the  French  wars, 
and  the  Barons’  wars  kept  the  Planta¬ 
genets  in  freijuent  motion, —  and  while  the 
sovereign  was  thus  uncertain  in  his  resi¬ 
dence,  provision  by  purveyance  was  not 
an  inconvenient  moile  of  supplying  his 
court  and  followers.  Settled  liahitation 
began  with  the  Tudors,  and  then  the 
purveyor  became  an  incttmhrance,  and 
the  fixed  salesman  and  his  booth  a  con¬ 
venience.  And  besides  James’s  facility 
in  giving,  which  .Mr.  Spt  dding  notices, 
he  and  (  harles  his  son  als<»  were  ambi¬ 
tious  of  ranking  in  magnificence  with 
their  brethren  the  (’atholic  ami  Most 
Christian  kings.  Their  masques  and 
revels  dippe«i  deep  into  their  purses, 
and  as  tlu  ir  purses  were  often  “  pleni 
aranearum,”  into  their  credit  also.  To 
such  as  asked  them  for  money,  whether 
as  a  payment  or  a  gift,  they  often  made 
grants  of  laml ;  and  to  a  certain  <-xtent 
every  grant  of  the  kind  rendered  the 
giver  more  sensible  of  his  impecuniosity, 
and  more  eager  to  discover  and  devi>e 
means  for  turning,  as  Falstatfbid  Bar- 
dolph  do,  empty  bottles  into  angels.  A 
century  later  the  land  which  they  had  not 
alienated,  would  h.ave  sujiplied  James  and 
Charles  with  an  income  passing  the  most 
liberal  Bid)sidie8  voted  by  Parliament : 
but  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  land 
which  they  retained  fell  far  short  of  their 
expenditure  for  tables  and  liveries, 

Idayers  and  musicians,  Vandyke’s  ami 
[ieniini’s  hills  or  salaries.  Land  indeed, 
such  as  James  was  lord  of,  was  in  many 
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cases  unremiinerative,  except,  indeed, 
when  it  provided  beef  and  venison,  poul¬ 
try  and  name  fur  the  royal  larder.  Tlie 
rentier  need  not  be  reminded  of  the 
barrenness  of  Scotland ;  an<l  even  in 
the  more  fruitful  south,  population  was 
witiely  sciittered,  and  cereals  and  root 
crops  sparsely  grown.  The  Stuarts  h.ad 
neither  home  nor  model  farms  at  Wind¬ 
sor  or  elsewhere:  and  could  have  pro¬ 
bably  put  into  one  purse  the  yearly  rents 
or  royalties  they  <lrew  from  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  or  the  County  Palatine  of 
Chester.  And  while  the  Crown,  .as  Mr. 
Spedding  shows,  was  growing  poorer, 
the  n.ation  was  becoming  richer :  and 
with  the  abundance  of  money  prices  rose, 
and  unless  the  wearer  of  the  crown  were 
to  re-enact  the  part  of  lielisarius,  some 
adjustment  was  imperative  between  the 
expensive  position  of  the  one  .and  the 
incre.asing  wealth  of  the  other.  Again, 
the  wealth  that  was  pouring  into  the 
country  did  not  in  the  first  instance  en¬ 
rich  the  landowner,  but  the  merchant 
who  chartered  ships.  The  late  ipicen  is 
reportcil  to  have  made  a  good  thing  of 
it  now  and  then  by  going  partner  with 
adventurers  on  the  Sjianish  main,  or  by 
the  heavy  percentage  exacted  by  her 
from  all  who  took  out  letters  of  marque. 
IJiit  the  peaceful  .lames  kept  generally 
on  good  terms  with  his  brothers  of 
France  and  Spain,  derived  few  advan- 
l.ages  from  piracy  and  smuggling,  .and 
li.'ul  only  the  pittance  that  tonnage  and 
p<mndage,  subsidies  ami  benevolences 
affonled  to  .aid  him  .ag.ainst  the  importu¬ 
nate  -Monlecai  of  debt  sitting  almost  .as 
fixed  as  Theseus  at  the  gate  of  White¬ 
hall. 

We  have  dealt  with  Mr.  Spedding  more 
ns  the  historian  of  I  bacon’s  time  than  as 
IJacon’s  biographer  and  editor,  and  we 
trust  that  no  apology  will  be  thought 
necessary  for  taking  a  side  rather  than  a 
front  view  of  his  recent  volumes.  It 


would  have  been  impossible  within  any 
ordinary  limits  to  have  compressed  his 
narrative  .and  the  letters  .and  State  p.aj>ers 
which  it  illustnates,  so  .as  to  render  the 
whole  intelligible  or  interesting  to  those 
who  have  not  his  work  before  them.  For 
those  who  have  read  it  no  exjiositor  is 
needed — the  arrangement  is  so  clear,  the 
comment  so  full  and  .at  the  s.ame  time  so 
lucid,  and  the  light  thrown  uj)on  the 
times  so  equally  dittused,  that  all  who 
take  interest  in  the  subject  of  his  volumes 
can  h.irdly  fail  to  follow  them  with  active 
curiosity  from  the  first  to  the  last  page. 
As  regards  Hacon  himself  he  is  in  this 
portion  of  the  Letters  and  Life  less  an 
individual  than  a  representative  man. 
He  imperson  *tes  the  leader  of  Parliament 
as  it  then  w.as :  the  Crown’s  councillor, 
if  not  the  Cabinet  minister;  the  philoso- 
j>hic  at  once  and  the  practical  statesman  ; 
the  sage  mo«lerator  between  the  progres¬ 
sive  and  conserv.ative  forces  of  his  age. 
His  preferment  was  indeed  painfully  and 
slowly  won ;  we  quit  him,  however,  for 
the  present  as  His  Majesty’s  Attornev- 
(leneral,  and  we  hope  r.  Sped  tling  will 
spee<lily  present  him  to  us  as  the  Lord 
(treat  Chancellor.  With  the  final  act  of 
hisc.areer  the  controversy  about  his  char¬ 
acter  will  revive :  but  the  champion 
who  m.-iint.ained  his  integrity  in  the 
business  of  Essex  may  very  possibly 
again  clear  Bacon’s  fame  in  the  latest 
ami  severest  trial  of  his  life.  To  cotn- 
mend  or  even  notice  the  style  of  a  book 
has  become  almost  a  custom  out  of  fash¬ 
ion  :  yet  we  will  conclude  with  a  word 
on  Mr.  Spedding's  language.  It  is — we 
can  find  no  fitter  phrase  for  it —  Yirgilian 
prose.  It  answei's  all  the  conditions  of 
excellence  as  described  in  Dryden’s  well- 
known  coujdet  on  Sir  John  Denham’s 
verses.  It  is — 

“  Thoufth  deep,  yet  clear ;  though  gentle,  yet  not 
dull. 

Strong  without  rage ;  without  overflowing,  full.  ’’ 


Frasrr's  Magazine. 
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winxecke’s  coMirr. 

lx  the  paper  on  Brorsen’s  comet*  I 
described  the  princip.al  features  present- 

*  Published  in  April  No.  of  Eclectic. 


ed  by  comets  as  they  apjiroach  and  pass 
away  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  sun. 
The  various  hypotheses  which  have  been 
put  forward  to  account  for  these  pecu¬ 
liarities  must  now  for  a  brief  space  claim 
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our  attention.  Altliough  we  are  far 
from  beiiifr  in  a  position  to  theorize  with 
any  confidence  respecting  the  nature  of 
comets,  still  less  rcs|>ecting  the  purposes 
which  tliey  subserve  in  the  economy  of 
nature,  yet  the  observations  made  upon 
the  second  comet  of  the  year  1868  have 
resulted  in  a  positive  discovery  which 
may  serve  as  a  stand-point,  so  to  speak, 
whence  we  can  examine  somewhat  more 
confidently  than  of  old,  the  various  theo¬ 
ries  which  have  suggested  thems*-lves  to 
those  who  have  studied  cometic  phe¬ 
nomena. 

In  considering  these  hypotheses  we 
have  to  di'tingui-ih  between  the  views 
which  have  b  en  entertained  respecting 
the  nw'leus  and  coma^  and  those  which 
regard  the  less  intelligible  jthenomena 
presented  by  the  (ail.  This  remark  may 
seem  trite  and  obvious,  but  in  reality  the 
two  classes  of  hypotheses  are  found  siti- 
gularly  confounded  together  in  many 
works  <»n  popular  astronomy.  Let  it  Ik; 
understood  then  that  when,  in  speaking 
of  an  hypothesis  respecting  comets,  no 
s|»ecial  mention  is  made  of  the  tail,  it  is 
to  be  assumed  that  the  hypothesis  a{)plies 
solely  to  the  head  of  the  comet.  The 
same  holds,  by  the  way,  with  reference 
to  the  phenomena  presented  by  comets. 
For  instance,  when  we  s.aid  in  the  ]>aj»er 
on  Comet  I.  that  comets  grow  smaller 
as  they  approach  the  sun,  the  rem.ark 
was  to  be  understood  to  apply  to  the 
volume  of  the  hea<l,  not  to  the  whole 
space  occujued  by  the  hea<l  and  t.ail.  In 
fact,  it  wouhl  have  been  impossible  to 
assert  anything  w'ith  respect  to  the 
volume  of  comets’  tails,  inasmuch  as  the 
a|»]iarent  extent  of  these  appendages 
varies  according  to  the  atmospheric  con¬ 
ditions  (liumidiiy,  clearness,  ami  so  on) 
umler  which  the  comet  is  observed,  and 
also  according  to  the  light-gathering 
power  of  the  observer’s  telesc(»j»e. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  theories 
which  liave  been  formed  resj)ecting 
comets. 

It  has  been  commonly  admitted  that 
the  substance  of  which  comets  are  com- 
]tose>l  is  either  wholly  or  principally  gas¬ 
eous.  In  no  other  way,  it  should  seem, 
can  the  remarkable  vari  itions  of  aj)pear- 
ance  which  comets  jtresent  as  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  sun  or  recede  from  him,  be 
reasonably  accounted  for. 

Kepler  held  that  comets  are  wholly 
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gaseous,  and  that  they  are  liable  to  be 
dissipated  in  space  by  the  sun’s  action. 
Ilesujiposed  that  the  process  ofevaj)or.a- 
tion  which  thus  led  to  the  destructioti  of 
a  comet  W’as  carried  on  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  tail.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  modern  observations  are  comj)!etely 
opposed  to  this  view.  C’omets  have  been 
seen  to  return  again  and  again  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  sun  without  any 
apparent  diminution  of  volume,  although 
at  each  return  a  tail  of  consider.ible  ex¬ 
tent  has  been  thrown  «)Ut.  For  a  long 
time,  indeed,  it  was  thought  that  llallev’s 
comet  was  gradually  ditiiinishing  in 
volume;  but  at  the  last  return  this  mag- 
niticent  object  ha<l  recovered  all  its  pris¬ 
tine  splemlor. 

Newton  held,  on  the  contrary,  that 
comets  .are  partly  compose<l  of  solid  mat¬ 
ter.  He  snjiposed  that  only  theg.aseous 
matter  was  afb'cted  to  any  noteworthy 
extent  by  the  action  of  the  sun’s  heat. 
Haise<l  fn)m  the  solid  nucleus,  the  vapo¬ 
rized  particles  passcal  first  itito  the  comet, 
he  Imagined,  ami  were  thence  cai  rie<l  off 
into  space  to  form  the  comet’s  tail. 
Others  so  far  m<»ditied  Newton’s  views  as 
to  sugg<*st  that  the  vtiporized  matter  is 
not  wholly  carried  off’  but  jtartially  re- 
))recipitated  upon  the  head  of  the  comet 
just  as  the  vapors  rai>ed  from  ocean 
are  jirecipitatcd  ujK>n  the  e.arth  in  the 
form  of  rain. 

We  have  seen  th.at  a  comet  diminishes 
in  volume  as  it  approaches  the  sun.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  both  the  the<irios 
w  hich  have  been  described  would  .account 
satisfactorily  for  the  observed  decrease 
of  volmne.  Hut  neither  of  them  gives 
any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  a  comet  re<-overs  itsoriginal  volume 
as  it  departs  from  the  stin’s  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Newton  indeed,  put  forw  .ard  cer¬ 
tain  views  respecting  the  emission  of 
smoke  from  the  nucleus  during  perihelion 
passage,  and  he  surmised  that  the  true 
dimeu'^ions  of  the  comet  might  in  this 
manner  be  veiled  to  a  certain  extent: 
but  this  part  of  his  theory  has  the  <lis- 
advantage  of  being  almost  unintelligible, 
besides  being  wholly  insufficient  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  reyalar  diminution  and 
increase  which  attend  the  aj)j)roach  and 
recession  of  a  comet. 

A  theory  has  lately  been  ptit  forward 
by  M.  Valz  which  accounts  for  the  varia¬ 
tion  of  a  comet’s  volume  by  the  supposi- 
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tion  that  the  solar  atmosphere  exerts  a 
power  of  compression,  which,  varying 
with  that  atmosphere’s  density,  is  most 
eftective  in  tlie  snn’s  neighborhood. 
We  know,  for  instance,  that  a  balloon 
must  not  be  fully  intlated  at  first  risittg, 
because  when  it  reaches  the  u|>))er  re¬ 
gions  of  air,  where  there  is  less  compres¬ 
sion,  the  enclosed  gas  expands,  and  would 
burst  the  silk,  if  the  balloon  had  been 
fully  filled  at  first.  And  certainly,  on 
the  somewhat  bohl  assumption  that  the 
solar  atmosphere  extends  outwards  to 
those  reiiious  in  which  the  observed 
change  of  volume  takes  place,  and  on 
the  ailditional  an<l  equally  bold  supposi¬ 
tion  that  comets  are  surrounded  with  a 
film  of  some  sort  performing  the  same 
function  as  the  silk  of  the  balloon  (or 
that,  in  sotne  other  way  the  substance  of 
the  comet  is  prevented  from  intertnin- 
gling  with  the  substance  of  the  solar 
atmosphere)  the  theory  of  M.  Valz  would 
have  a  certain  air  of  probability.  Even 
then,  however,  it  w’ould  be  insufficient  to 
account  for  the  enortnoiis  extent  to  which 
the  variation  has  been  observed  to  pro¬ 
ceed. 

The  only  probable  explanation  of  the 
variation  in  (|uestion  is  that  which  is  put 
forward  by  Sir  John  Ilerschel  in  his  ad¬ 
mirable  work  on  the  southern  heavens. 
During  his  stay  at  the  Cape  of  (Jood 
Hope  he  had  :m  *tpporlunity  of  observing 
the  recession  of  Halley’s  cornet,  and  he 
discusses  the  phcuiomena  with  admirable 
acumen  and  judgment.  The  result  at 
which  he  arrives  .appears  to  afford  a  sim- 
]>le  and  rational  explanation  of  the  ob¬ 
served  phenouKUia.  He  supposes  that  as 
a  comet  approaches  the  sun,  the  action  of 
the  solar  heat  transforms  the  nebulous 
substance  of  the  comet  into  invisible 
vapor.  This  action  progressing  from 
without  inwards,  of  course  produces  an 
apfiarent  diminution  of  volume.  The 
diminution  continues  as  long  as  the 
comet  is  approaching  the  sun,  ami  for 
yet  a  few  d.ays  after  perihelion  pass.age; 
but,  soon  after  the  comet  has  begun  to 
leave  the  sun’s  neighborhood,  the  trans¬ 
parent  vapor  begins  to  return  to  its 
original  condition,  the  solar  action  being 
insufficient  to  keep  the  whole  of  the  va¬ 
lorized  matter  in  the  gaseous  state. 
Thus  the  comet  gradually  resumes  its 
original  apparent  dimensions. 

There  are  few  phenomena  which  have 


given  rise  to  more  8))eculation  than  those 
presented  by  the  tails  of  comets.  Astro¬ 
nomers  who,  in  dealing  with  other  mat- 
teiH,  have  exhibited  the  soundest  jmlg- 
ment,  and  the  most  logical  accuracy  of 
argument,  seem  to  feel  free  to  indulge  in 
the  most  fanciful  speculations  when  deal¬ 
ing  with  this  subject. 

A  favorite  theory  with  the  earlier 
astronomers  w.as  founded  on  the  ob¬ 
served  peculiarity  that  the  tails  of  comets 
are  usually  turned  directly  frotn  the  sun. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  t.ail  is  not  a 
really  existent  entity,  but  merely  indi¬ 
cates  the  pass.age  of  the  s<>l!ir  rays 
through  sp.ace,  after  their  condensation 
by  the  spherical  head  of  the  comet.  Just 
as  a  light  received  into  a  dark  room 
through  a  sm.all  aperture,  appears  as  a 
long  ray  extending  in  a  straight  line 
through  the  room,  so — according  to  this 
theory — the  sun’s  light  concentr.ated  by 
the  comet’s  head,  throws  a  long  luminous 
beam  into  spsice.  Unfortunately  for 
this  view  there  is  a  want  of  analogy  be¬ 
tween  the  two  cases  thus  brought  into 
comparison.  The  light  shining  into  a 
room  jwoduces  the  aj»pcaran(‘e  of  a  ray, 
because  it  illuminates  the  air  and  the 
small  particles  of  floating  dust  which  it 
encounters  in  its  jiassage.  There  is 
nothing  corresponding  to  this  in  the 
interplanetary  spaces.  If  there  were, 
the  sky  would  never  a{)pear  black,  since 
the  sun  would  always  be  shitdng  on 
matter  capable  of  reflecting  his  rays. 

Kepler  was  the  first  to  form  a  reason¬ 
able  hypothesis  respecting  comet's  tails. 
He  suppose*!  that  the  action  of  the  solar 
heat  dissipates  and  bre.aks  up  a  comet’s 
substance.  The  rari-r  portions  are  con¬ 
tinually  swept  away,  he  imagined,  by  the 
I»ropulsive  energy  of  the  solar  rays,  and 
are  swept  in  this  way  to  enormous  dis¬ 
tances  from  the  comet's  tail.  The  «lenser 
portions  remain  around  the  nucleus  and 
form  the  coma. 

The  modern  theory  respecting  light 
(according  to  which  there  is  no  ju-opul- 
sion  of  matter  from  the  sun,  but  a  simple 
propagation  of  wave-like  motion),  dties 
not  affect  Kepler’s  hypothesis  so  much 
as  might  be  imagined.  Whatever  theory 
of  light  we  a<iopt  we  are  forced  to 
assume  an  extreme  tenuity  in  the  matter 
which  forms  the  tails  of  comets.  And 
when  once  w’e  have  made  this  assump¬ 
tion,  we  are  enabled  to  admit  that  even 
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the  propagation  of  a  wave-like  motion 
through  the  ether  which  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  interplanetary  spaces,  might 
suffice  to  carry  off  the  atteuuateil  nebu¬ 
lous  matter  with  tremendous  rapidity. 

The  <leiect  of  Kejiler’s  theory  is  that 
it  appears  insufficient  to  account  for  those 
anomalous  tailformations  which  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  our  paper  on  Comet  I. 

Newton’s  hy|K>thesis  respecting  com¬ 
ets’  tails  was  somewhat  different.  He 
supposed  that  the  intensely  heated  comet 
communicated  its  lieat  to  the  surround¬ 
ing  ether,  which  thus  grew  rarer  and  as¬ 
cended  in  the  solar  atmosphere — that  is, 
flow'ed  away  from  the  sun — jirecisely  as 
heated  air  ascends  from  the  earth.  The 
ether  thus  displaced  would  carry  away 
with  it  the  rarer  portions  of  the  comet’s 
substance,  just  as  smoke  is  carried  up¬ 
wards  by  a  current  of  heated  air. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  Newton’s 
theory — like  Kepler’s — affords  no  ex¬ 
planation  of  lateral  tails,  or  of  tails  turned 
towards  the  sun. 

In  modern  times  a  theory  has  been 
founded  on  the  sujipositiou  that  cornetic 
phenomena  may  be  due  to  electrical 
agency.  The  German  astronomer  Olbers 
WMS  one  of  the  tirst  to  propound  this 
view,  and  many  eminent  astronomers — 
amongst  others  the  younger  llerschel — 
have  looked  with  favor  upon  the  theory. 
As  yet,  however,  we  do  not  know  enough 
respecting  electricity  to  accept  with  con- 
tidence  any  theory  of  comets  founded 
upon  its  agency. 

The  comet  respecting  which  we  now 
have  to  treat  was  discuivered  in  the  middle 
of  June,  1868,  by  Winnecke.  Atfirgtit 
w'as  a  telescopic  object,  but  it  gradually 
increaseil  in  brilliancy  until  it  became 
visible  to  the  unaided  eye.  In  the  tele¬ 
scope,  at  the  end  of  June,  the  comet  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  circular  cloud  rather  brighter 
in  the  middle,  where  there  was  a  round¬ 
ish  spot  of  light.  A  tail  could  be  traced 
to  a  tlistance  of  about  one  degree  from 
the  nucleus. 

Mr.  Iluggin.s  quickly  subjected  the 
new  arrival  to  spectroscopic  analysis. 
The  result,  at  first  sight,  seemed  to  differ 
little  from  that  which  had  been  noticed 
in  the  case  of  Hrorsen’s  comet.  Indeed, 
the  astronomers  at  the  Paris  observatory 
and  the  Padre  8ecchi  at  Home  were  led 
to  pronounce  the  spectra  of  the  two 
comets  to  be  absolutely  identical.  The 
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more  powerful  spectroscopic  ajqJiauces 
made  use  of  by  Mr.  Huggins,  however, 
exhibited  important  differences. 

The  spectrum  consisted  of  three  bands 
of  light  separated  by  dark  intervals.  Of 
these  bands  two  were  greenish  blue,  the 
other  greenish  yellow.  The  two  former 
were  tongue-shaped,  the  last  was  nar¬ 
rowed  off  at  both  extremities. 

From  what  we  said  in  our  last  respect¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  spectroscopic  ainlysis, 
it  will  be  umlerstood  that  the  *listribution 
of  the  comet’s  light  along  the  length  of 
the  spectrum  is  tlie  most  important  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  be  attended  to  in  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  substance 
of  tile  comet,  lint  as  we  see  that  there 
are,  in  this  instance,  peculiarities  affect¬ 
ing  the  breadth  of  the  sjiectrum,  it  will 
lie  well  briefly  to  consider  their  meaning. 
The  matter  is,  in  reality,  simple  enough, 
but  requires  a  little  attention. 

The  breadth  of  the  spectrum  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  breadth  of  the  object  which 
is  the  source  of  light.  If  that  object  is 
uniformly  bright  the  spectrum  is  also  uni¬ 
formly  bright  across  its  bre.idth,  what¬ 
ever  variations  inay  exist  in  the  direction 
of  its  length.  But  if  the  object  is  brighter 
in  some  parts  of  its  breadth  tlnin  in  others, 
the  spectrum  wall  show'  corresponding 
variations  of  brilliancy  across  its  breadth. 
Hitherto  we  have  been  assuming  tliat  all 
the  light  from  the  object  is  of  the  same 
kind,  however  it  may  v.ary  in  brilliancy. 
Suppo.se,  however,  that  the  light  from 
the  middle  of  the  object  gives  one  kind 
of  spectrum,  the  light  from  the  outer 
parts  another;  then  the  spectrum  will 
vary  in  character  as  well  as  in  bi  illiancy 
across  its  breadth.  Suppose  for  examjile, 
that  the  middle  of  the  object  is  gaseous 
while  the  outer  parts  are  solid  or  licpiid, 
then  the  appearance  presented  would  be 
two  thin  streaks  of  rainbow-tinted  light, 
separated  by  a  dark  space*  across  w  hich 
wouhl  be  seen  the  bright  lines  belonging 
to  the  gaseous  central  part  of  the  lumi¬ 
nous  object. 

Now'  the  breadth  of  the  sjiectrum  seen 

•  Our  readers  will  of  course  understand  that  a 
slice  0  dy  of  the  object  is  brought  under  spectro- 
scopii  analysis  at  once.  If  the  whole  of  a  circular 
object,  whose  centre  was  gaseous,  were  exuiniued 
at  once,  the  middle  streak  of  the  spectrum  w'ould 
exhibit  the  coniiiouud  spectrum  of  the  edge  and 
centre  of  the  object.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
clearly  be  unfavorable  to  the  formation  of  clear 
views  respecting  the  character  of  the  object’s  light. 
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by  Mr.  ITucgina  corresponded  with  the 
breadth  of  the  coma  so  far  as  the  w  idest 
parts  of  the  tonti^ue-shaped  bands  was 
concerned.  I  hit  the  narrower  jiarts  were 
about  the  width  of  the  nncleus.  There¬ 
fore  the  first  cjuestion  to  be  decided  was 
this — is  liie  narrowing  of  these  iiainls  of 
light  tow'ards  one  extremity,  and  of  the 
other  tow'ards  both  extremities,  to  be 
consiilered  asindicjitiveof  any  difference, 
in  character^  between  the  light  emitted 
by  the  nucleus  and  that  emitted  by 
the  coma  ?  At  first  siglit  it  seems 
that  no  other  conclusion  could  be  come 
to.  Hut  a  little  consideration  enabled 
Mr.  Huggins  to  arrive  at  a  different  re¬ 
sult.  The  tongue-shaped  bands  w'ere  not 
only  narrf>wer  but  very  much  fainter 
towards  one  end.  They  were  also  fainter 
along  their  outer  edges,  on  account,  of 
Course,  of  the  faintness  of  the  coma  as 
compared  with  the  nucleus.  Now  it  was 
possible  that  thenarrowing  down  of  the 
bands  might  be  oidy  apparent,  and  due 
to  the  fact  that  their  outer  parts,  though 
really  existent,  became  invisible  at  the 
fainter  end.  And  there  were  two  modes 
of  attacking  the  question.  First  the  ob¬ 
server  could  determine  by  a  careful  in¬ 
spection  w'hether  the  light  at  the  nar¬ 
rower  end  of  the  tongues  was  so  faint 
that  it  ou(jJd  to  disappear  at  the  edges 
merely  by  undergoing  the  same  sort  of 
reduction  as  the  brighter  light  at  the 
broader  end  of  the  tongue:  this  would 
show'  that  the  coma  does  not  differ  in 
constitution  from  the  nucleus.  Secondly, 
if  the  strip  brought  under  examination 
were  narrowed  by  any  contrivance,  it  is 
clear  that  any  difference  which  might 
exist  in  the  constitution  of  the  coma  and 
of  the  nucleus  ought  to  be  exhibited  in  a 
more  marked  manner. 

Mr.  Huggins  applied  both  methods; 
and  each  resulted  in  showing  that  the 
nucleus  has  the  same  constitution  as  the 
coma,  excepting  only  that  the  exterior 
part  of  the  coma  seems  to  give  a  continu¬ 
ous  spectrum.  In  other  words,  the  nncleus 
and  all  the  coma  except  its  outer  shell  con¬ 
sists  of  the  same  incandescent  vapor ;  but 
the  outer  shell  of  the  com.a  either  con¬ 
sists  of  incandescent  solid  or  liquid  matter 
or  shines  by  reflecting  the  solar  rays. 

So  far,  however,  there  is  little  in  the 
spectroscopic  analysis  which  differs  in 
char:icter  tVorn  what  had  been  observed 
respecting  Brorsen’s  comet.  But  we  have 
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now  to  record  one  of  the  most  startling 
discoveries  ever  made  respecting  comets. 

Mr.  Huggins  was  reminded  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  cometic  spectrum  of  a 
form  of  the  spectrum  of  carbon  which  he 
had  observed  in  the  year  1864.  It  must 
be  premised  that  the  spectrum  of  an  ele¬ 
ment  often  assumes  a  different  form 
according  to  the  circumstances  under’ 
which  it  is  obtained.  Among.st  the  ob¬ 
jects  which  have  spectra  thus  v:iriable  is 
the  element  carbon.  The  particular  form 
of  carbon-spectrum  which  resembled  that 
of  the  comet,  is  that  obtained  when  an 
electric  spark  is  taken  through  olefiant 
gas — a  substance  which,  as  many  of  our 
readers  are  doubtless  aware,  consists  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  is  one  of  the 
coiKstituents  of  ordinary  coal-gas.*  Of 
course  the  spectrum  of  olefiant  gas  ex- 
liiliits  the  bright  lines  belonging  to  hydro¬ 
gen  ;  but  as  these  are  well  known,  the 
}»art  of  the  spectrum  belonging  to  carbon 
also  becomes  determinable- 

Having  noticed,  as  we  said,  the  resem¬ 
blance  between*  the  spectrum  of  the 
comet  and  a  form  of  the  carbon  spec¬ 
trum,  Mr.  Huggins  determined  to  com¬ 
pare  the  two  spectra  directly.  We  have 
not  space  to  explain  the  contrivances  by 
w  Inch  this  was  effected.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  when  the  two  spectra  were  brought 
side  by  side,  it  appeared  that  in  place 
of  mere  resemblance  there  was  absolute 
identity.  The  bands  of  light  which 
formed  the  comet’s  spectrum  were  found 
not  oidy  to  coincide  in  fiositioii  with 
those  which  apjieared  in  the  spectrum 
of  olefiant  gas,  but  to  present  the  same 
relative  brightness.  Two  days  later  the 
observations  were  riipeated  by  Mr.  Hug¬ 
gins  in  company  with  Professor  IMiller 
(who  had  been  associated  with  him  in  his 
earlier  spectroscopic  labors),  and  both 
observers  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  the 
coincidence  between  the  spectra  could 
not  be  more  exact. 

The  reader  will,  of  course,  understand 
that  the  hydrogen  lines  belonging  to  the 
spectrum  of  olefiant  gas  are  not  seen  in 
the  spectrum  of  the  comet. 

Now  only  one  interpretation  can  be  put 
on  this  nmarkable  result,  and  that  is 

*  The  other  constituent  is  "fire-damp;'’  also  a 
compound  of  cariion  and  hydrogen.  Olefiant  gas 
is  commonly  called  heavy  earburetted  hydrogen, 
w.iile  fire-damp  is  termed  light  earburetted  hydro¬ 
gen. 

27 
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th.it  Winnecke’s  comet  con^i8ts  of  tlie 
incandescent  vapor  of  carbon, — not  of 
burning  carbon  be  it  understood,  but  of 
volatilized  carbon. 

But  carbon,  as  we  are  ac4)uainted  with 
it  on  earth,  is  a  substance  whose  cliief 
peculiarity,  iwrhaps,  is  its  fixity  at  or«H- 
nary  temperatures;  and  no  phenomenon 
hitherto  juesented  by  eoiiuts  is  more 
perplexing  than  the  existence  of  vola¬ 
tilized  carbon  as  the  main  or  only  c  onsti- 
tuent  of  a  comet  of  enormous  real  bulk, 
when  that  comet  was  not  so  near  to  the 
sun  as  to  be  raised  (one  could  sup)>ose) 
to  an  extraordinarily  high  temperature. 
There  have  been  cases  where  comets 
have  been  so  near  to  the  sun  as  to  ac¬ 
count  for  almost  any  conceivable  change 
in  the  constitution  of  their  elements.  An 
intensity  of  heat  of  which  we  can  form 
no  conception  must  have  been  expeiien- 
ced  for  example  by  Newton’s  comet; 
and  a  still  fiercer  heat  dissipated  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  comet  of  1843.  But  AVin- 
necke’s  comet  at  the  time  of  observation 
was  at  far  too  great  a  distance  from  the  sun 
for  us  to  assign  to  its  mass  a  temjierature 
which  under  ordinarycir  .’umstanceswould 
account  for  the  volatilization  of  carbon. 

Nor  does  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere 
in  which  the  comet  was  moving  serve  to 
help  us  in  our  difficulty.  Doubtless  we 
are  little  familiar  with  the  effects  which 
terrestrial  elements  would  experietice  if 
they  were  distributed  freely  in  the  ether 
occupying  the  interplanetary  sp.aces.  But 
so  far  as  our  experience  enables  us  to 
judge  we  should  rather  look  for  intensity 
of  ct>ld  than  of  hetit  under  such  circum¬ 
stances.  We  see  the  heights  of  the 
Andes  and  of  the  IJimal.ayas  clothed  in 
perpetual  snow,  though  day  .after  day  the 
fierce  heat  of  the  tropical  sun  j»ours 
dow  n  upt  n  them,  and  though  there  is 
no  winter  there  (in  our  sense  of  the 
word)  during  which  the  snows  are  ac¬ 
cumulated.  AV^e  know’  that  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  this  peculiarity  lies  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  rarity  of  the  air  at  a  great  height. 
It  seems,  therefore,  reasonable  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  cold  of  the  interplanetary 
spaces  must  be  far  greater.  Yet  here  we 
have  an  object  whose  light  comes  from 
the  incandescent  vapor  of  so  fixed  and 
unchangeable  a  substance  as  carbon,  and 
thus,  in  place  of  an  almost  inconceivable 
intensity  of  cold  we  find  the  evidence  of 
intense  heat. 
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It  seems  impossible,  at  present,  to  sug¬ 
gest  any  explanation  of  the  observed 
jthenomena.  That  carbon  exists  out  yon¬ 
der  in  space  in  the  state  of  Inminous 
gas  or  vapor,  that  is  the  one  fact  of 
which  alone  we  can  be  certain.  Air. 
Huggins  in  his  treatment  of  this  fact  sug¬ 
gests  the  possibility  that  the  carbon  may 
be  divided  into  ])articles  so  minute,  th.at 
as  the  comet  apjwoaches  the  sun,  more  «if 
the  sun’s  heat  is  gathered  up,  so  to  speak, 
and  that  thusthe  carbon  is  volatilized.  He 
also  points  to  phenomena  of  phosjdiores- 
cence  and  fluorescence  in  illustration  rf 
the  appearance  presented  by  the  comet’s 
spectrum;  but  witlnnit  suggesting  any 
as>.ociation  between  these  phenomena 
and  tho.se  pre.-ented  by  comets. 

One  cannot  help  associating  the  new’ 
views  thus  opened  out  to  us  respecting 
comets,  with  the  dis<-overy'  recently  made 
that  the  meteoric  bodies  which  flash  sin¬ 
gly  or  in  showers  .across  our  skies  belong 
in  reality  to  the  trains  of  comets.  AVe 
have  m)w  every  re.ason  to  believe  that 
there  is  not  a  single  member  of  the 
meteoric  systems,  not  a  single  aerolite, 
bolide,  or  firedcill,  that  has  not  belonged 
otice  upon  a  time  to  a  comet.  The  evi¬ 
dence  on  which  this  view  is  foun<le«l, 
though  it  m;i\’  seem  insufficient  at  a  first 
glance,  is  almost  irresistible  to  those  w  ho 
can  appreciate  its  significance.  Let  us 
briefly  rccapittilate  the  facts. 

It  has  been  proved  that  shooting  stars 
come  from  the  interphanetary  spaces, 
that  they  form  systems,  and  that  these 
systems  travel  in  regular  elliptical  orbits 
about  the  sun.  Tw’o  of  the  systems 
produce  striking  meteoric  displays,  viz. 
the  system  encountered  by  the  earth  on 
or  .aV)out  August  10,  and  the  system  en¬ 
countered  on  or  about  NovemVuT  1.3. 
Now  it  had  been  suggested  that  the 
members  of  the  former  system  follow  the 
track  of  the  conspicuous  comet  w  hich 
made  its  appearance  in  the  year  1862  ; 
and  it  was  proved  that,  assuming  the  or¬ 
bit  of  the  meteors  to  be  very  eccentric, 
and  .assigning  to  them  a  period  of  147 
years  (that  of  the  comet),  their  motions 
corresponded  in  the  most  remarkable 
manner  w’ith  the  orbital  track  of  the  com¬ 
et.  In  fact  the  agreement  was  so  close 
that  very  few  who  had  examined  the 
question  could  believe  it  to  be  accidental. 
But  there  w’ere  two  objects  on  which 
some  stress  w’.as  laid.  First,  it  had  been 
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necessary  to  make  assumptions  respoct- 
inp  the  motion  of  the  meteors,  secomlly, 
those  assumptions  were  not  rendered 
probable  by  anything  which  had  been 
vrotW  respecting  any  meteoric  system. 
The  examination  of  the  November  star- 
shower  by  a  host  of  eminent  matliemati- 
cians  in  1866-7  led  to  results  which  at 
once  removed  these  objections,  and 
brought  new  evidemre — and  that  of  the 
most  striking  character — in  favor  of  the 
theory  that  comets  and  meteors  are  as¬ 
sociated.  It  had  been  supposed  that  the 
November  meteors  travelled  in  a  nearly 
circular  orbit  with  a  period  of  somewhat 
less  tbiin  a  year.  Adams  proved  that 
they  travel  in  an  orbit  extending  far  out 
into  spa<‘e  beyond  the  orbit  of  distant 
Uranus.  And  the  period  (»f  this  orbit 
was  calculstecl  to  Ue  3:i|  years.  Here 
then  was  strong  confirmatory  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  elliptic  orbit  and  the 
long  jteriod  assigned,  by  way  of  assump¬ 
tion,  to  the  August  meteors.  Hut  this 
was  far  from  being  all.  Astromuners 
looked  for  a  cornet  to  be  associated  with 
the  N*)vember  meteors  ;  and  they  found 
one — a  small  one,  it  is  true,  but  with  a 
well-define<l  character,  an  orbit  calculat¬ 
ed  beyoml  suspicion  of  important  error, 
ami  agreeing  so  closely  in  its  motions 
with  those  of  the  Novetnber  meteors 
tlrat  tlie  chances  were  millions  on  millions 
to  one  against  the  coincidence  being  ac- 
cidetital.  It  hardly  i-eqnired  after  this, 
that  an  association  should  bepoitited  out 
betweeti  other  meteor-systems  and  other 
comets.  Yet  this  has  been  done,  and 
thus  that  which  h.ad  already  been  demoti- 
strated  was  illustrated  by  new  proofs. 
We  may  say  that  nothing  which  men  of 
science  h.ave  de.ilt  w  ith  has  ever  been 
more  satisfactorily  proved  than  the  fact 
th:it  meteors  are  theattendantson  comets. 

Now,  how  meteors  are  thrown  oft’ from 
cometic  nuclei  we  are  not  yet  able  to  say. 
They  differ  wholly  in  character  from 
their  source,  and  thus  we  learn  that  the 
gaseous  nature  of  cometic  nuclei  is  due 
to  the  action  of  causes  connected  with 
those  to  which  the  nuclear  structure  of 
the  comet’s  head  is  due.  Hut  whether 
the  first  formation  of  meteoric  systems 
is  associated  in  any  way  with  the  pro¬ 
cesses  which  result  in  the  formation  of 
a  comet’s  tail,  is  not  quite  so  clear.  As 
yet  no  comet  w  hich  has  had  a  brilliant 
tail  has  been  subjected  to  spectrt)8copic 


•analysis,  so  that  we  cannot  pronounce 
with  any  certainty  respecting  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  these  singular  appendages.  Some 
astronomers  are  disposed  to  look  on  the 
formation  of  a  track  of  meteors  all  aroimd 
the  orbit  of  a  comet  as  due  to  the  action 
of  influences  by  which  parts  of  the 
comet’s  mass  are  thrown  into  orbits  of 
slightly  longer  period  than  that  of  the 
head,  though  closely  resembling  that 
orbit  in  figure.  He  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  the  great  contrast  iu  charac¬ 
ter  between  the  meteoric  bodies  which 
form  the  tniin  of  a  comet,  and  the  gaseous 
nucleus  and  coma,  retnains  yet  among  the 
mysteries  w'hich  astronomers  have  been 
unal>le  to  clear  up. 

Hut  so  soon  as  it  had  been  shown  that 
a  comet’s  head  is  formed  of  a  certain 
well-kn6wn  terrestrial  substance,  it  was 
natural  that  the  question  should  he  asked 
w  hether  this  substance  is  to  be  found  in 
meteors.  Hitherto  no  great  progress 
has  been  made  in  determining  the  ele- 
ment.ary  constitution  of  meteors  which 
have  not  actually  falleti  upon  the  earth. 
It  is  so  difticult  to  catch  them  during 
their  brief  transit  across  our  skies  that 
only  a  few  substances,  as  sodium,  phos¬ 
phorus,  magnesium,  and  so  on,  have  been 
shown  with  any  appearance  of  probability 
to  exi't  in  shooting-stars.  Certainly 
carbon  is  not  among  the  nutnber(»f  those 
elements  which  have  been  detected  in 
this  way.  Hut  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  .Vstronomical  Society,  it  was  stated 
that  several  .aerolites  contain  carbon  in 
their  structure,  ami  .Mr.  Dela  Hue  offen-d 
a  fragment  of  one  of  these  to  Mr.  Hug¬ 
gins  for  analysis.  Certainly  a  .strange 
circumstance  that  an  astronomer  who  had 
atialyzed  the  structure  of  a  body  millions 
of  miles  away  from  the  earth,  should 
take  into  his  hands  and  subject  to  chemi¬ 
cal  analysis  a  f’ragmetit  which  had  once 
in  all  prob.ability  belonged  to  a  similar 
comet. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  notice  that 
there  has  been  a  remarkable  absence 
during  the  past  few  years  of  those  bril¬ 
liant  and  long-taile«l  comets,  which  alone 
seemed  calculated  to  aft'ord  the  spectro- 
scopist  the  means  of  answering  some  of 
the  difticult  <|uestions  suggested  above. 
The  tail  of  Winnecke’s  comet  was  too 
fainft<»  give  a  visible  spectrum.  In  fact 
the  comet  itself  was  only  just  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.  When  a  blazing  object 
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like  Donati’s  comet,  or  the  comet  of  1861  information  compared  with  which  that 
comes  to  be  subjected  to  spectroscopic  hitherto  obtained  is  probably  altogether 
analysis,  we  may  hope  for  an  amount  of  insigniticant. 


Cornhill  Matrozine. 

USELESS  KNOWLEDGE. 


Every  clever  young  man,  I  believe, 
passes  through  a  stage  of  extr.avagant 
ambition,  lie  kee[>s  his  day  dreams  to 
himself  if  he  has  either  common  sense  or 
modesty;  but  at  moments — and  very 
pleasant  moments  they  are — he  sees 
himself  enshrined  in  the  memory  of  a 
grateful  world,  revolutionizing  systems 
of  thought,  embodying  the  aspirations 
of  mankind  in  undying  verse,  or  scatter¬ 
ing  plenty  through  a  smiling  land,  and 
reading  Ids  history  in  a  natidn's  eyes. 
It  is  well  if,  when  those  dreams  dissolve 
under  the  pressure  of  real  work,  they 
leave  him  content  with  the  modest  share 
of  ghiry  or  good  conscience  which  falls 
to  the  lot  ot  most  of  us.  Whilst  they 
last,  the  yt)Uth  is  frctiuently  troubled, 
among>t  other  weaknes.-es,  by  a  hanker¬ 
ing  after  omniscience.  No  bounded 
field  of  knowledge  satisfies  his  buoyant 
sense  of  unused  power;  he  is  ready  to 
plunge  into  scientific  researches,  to  study 
universal  history,  to  be  a  profound  the¬ 
ologian  and  metaphysician,  to  be  famil¬ 
iar  with  law  and  jiolitics,  and  to  sotten 
his  severer  studies  by  an  accurate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  poetry  and  the  tine  ai  ts. 
It  is  an  act  of  bitter  selfdenial  when  he 
first  forces  himself  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  human  intellect  is  lindted,  and 
that  the  essential  condition  of  utility  in 
this  world  is  to  restrict  oneself  to  a  nar¬ 
row  field  of  labor.  All  knowledge  is  too 
vast  a  province  for  any  one  in  these 
days ;  we  must  be  content  to  work  in 
the  confidence  that  our  energies  will  be 
supplemented  by  those  of  our  fellow-la¬ 
borers,  and  be  satisfied  if  we  have  done 
any  real  service,  however  humble, 
towards  helping  on  the  improvement  of 
the  world.  In  time  it  becomes  a  posi¬ 
tive  source  of  pleasure  to  reflect  upon 
the  vast  fields  of  thought  in  which  we 
are  never  called  to  exert  ourselves.  I 
have  heard  a  man  of  great  ability  ex¬ 
press  a  sense  of  humiliation  on  walking 
through  one  of  the  Universal  Exhibi¬ 
tions  ;  at  every  stej),  he  said,  he  met 
something  which  painfully  reminded 


him  of  his  own  ignorance,  and  broiight 
vividly  betore  his  mind  the  narrow  limits 
of  his  knowledge.  1  confess  that  the 
effect  upon  me  is  very  different.  1  have 
walked  through  acres  of  textile  fabrics, 
miles  of  ingenious  machinery,  tens  of 
thousands  of  square  yards  of  i»ainting, 
va^t  accumulations  of  all  the  countless 
products  of  human  ingenuity,  and  silent¬ 
ly  given  thanks  at  every  step.  Here, 
I  have  exclaimed,  is  yet  one  more  branch 
of  knowledge  on  wjiich  I  am,  and  shall 
always  remain,  hopelessly,  profoundly, 
ainl  contentedly  ignorant.  Hero,  for  ex- 
anqde,  is  a  steam-engine  :  I  have  not  the 
faintest  notion  how  it  is  made,  or  what 
conditions  are  necessary  for  its  success. 
If,  by  some  reversion  of  the  ordinary 
laws  of  nature,  the  tide  of  time  would 
flow  back  with  me,  and  set  me  down, 
say  in  the  fifteenth  century,  I  could  not 
Convey  the  slightest  information  to  the 
curious  people  who  would  doubtless 
flock  round  me.  Somehow  or  other,  I 
wouhl  say,  if  you  put  water  into  a  boiler 
and  light  a  fire  under  it,  and  make  a 
complicated  arrangement  of  wheels  .and 
pistons,  the  thing  will  move  and  carry 
you  in  a  couple  of  hours  from  London  to 
Dover;  but  if  you  want  to  know  how  it 
is  done  you  must  wait  for  two  or  three 
centuries.  It  is  perhaps  wrong  to  re¬ 
joice  at  not  knowing  something  which, 
as  people  are  always  saying  in  public 
speeches,  ought  to  be  familiar  to  every 
schoolboy  of  fourteen  ;  but  I  j»ity  that 
imaginary  schoolboy,  and  rejoice  sin¬ 
cerely  that  so  many  people  are  laboring 
to  remove  from  me  every  necessity’  of 
investigating  the  matter  for  myself.  In 
the  ingenious  rom  nice  of  Sandj'ord  and 
Jif  rton,  a  story  is  told  of  a  gentleman 
and  a  carjienter,  supjiosed  to  be  cast 
aw.ay  on  a  s.ivage  island  ;  and  a  moral 
is  drawn  for  the  e<lification  of  youth 
from  the  fact  that  the  carpenter  is  much 
more  valued  for  his  power  of  making 
baskets  than  the  gentleman  for  his 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin.  The 
true  inference  would,  of  course,  be  that 
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the  pavagea  were  very  stujad  to  value 
basket  making  more  than  scholarship  ; 
and  it  is  a  main  advantage  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  that  it  enables  some  classes  to  free 
theinselves  from  mechanical  toil.  Yet, 
though  we  no  longer  share  the  delusion 
of  the  eighteenth  century  as  to  the  su- 
j»eriority  of  man  in  a  state  of  nature,  we 
all  too  often  listen  to  exhortations  con¬ 
ceived  in  much  the  same  spirit.  What 
a  shame  it  is,  people  exclaim,  that  we  go 
through  life  knowing  nothing  of  the 
most  ordinary  processes  that  are  going 
on  around  us.  What  a  comfort  it  is,  I 
always  reply  to  myself,  that  I  can  get  on 
perfectly  well  without  knowing  how  to 
plough,  or  to  make  my  coats,  or  to  cook 
mv  dinner,  far  less  to  make  an  electric 
telegraph.  “  When  Adam  delved  and 
Eve  sj)an,  where  was  then  the  gentle¬ 
man  ?”  lie  was  an  impossibility,  and 
that  circumstance  must  have  been  a  de¬ 
cided  <lrawback  to  the  state  of  society 
in  I’ar.ailise. 

So  far,  my  confession  may,  jterhaps,  be 
regarded  with  indulgence.  One  may 
take  a  certain  epicurean  pleasure  in  the 
sight  of  the  vast  fields  of  knowledge 
which  one  is  never  destined  to  tread,  an<I 
yet  feel  gratitude  for  those  who  consent 
to  explore  them.  I  may  hug  myself  on 
my  ignorance,  and  feel  no  grudge 
ag.ainst  the  knowing  part  of  mankind. 
Yet  I  confess  that  I  sometimes  go  a 
little  further  than  this.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  dej>ressing  in  the  monstrous  accu¬ 
mulation  of  facts  which  is  going  on  all 
round  us.  Tliere  is  a  loss,  as  well  as  a 
gain,  in  the  results  of  all  this  amazing 
industry.  We  cannot  but  envy  the 
great  men  of  old  days  who  could  be  .at 
once  statesmen,  a!id  soldiers,  and  phil¬ 
osophers,  and  artists,  and  regret  that  it 
is  daily  becoming  more  difiicult  to  be 
anything  but  an  itifinitesimal  w’heel  in  a 
m.achinery  of  boundless  complication. 
All  the  societies  for  the  acquisition  of 
useful  knowledge,  which  spread  and 
flourish  around  us,  seem  at  times  to  be 
hostile  to  a  genuine  cultivation.  We 
are  aghast  at  the  enormous  quantity  of 
things  with  which  it  is  possible,  and 
sometimes  necessary,  to  be  ac(piainted. 
Undoubtedly  all  such  societies — not  in¬ 
cluding  the  Social  Science  Association  — 
have  tlieir  uses.  We  laugh  at  them,  and 
protest  against  them,  and  end  by  admit¬ 
ting  that  they  do  good  service  in  their 


way.  Yet  I  havesometimes  thought  that 
there  will  soon  be  room  for  another  socie¬ 
ty,  which  might  be  called  the  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Useless  Knowledge — 
not  so  much  as  a  direct  opponent,  but  as  a 
necessarv  corrective  to  the  energy  of  its 
rivals.  the  first  meeting  might  be  held 
in  the  Reading-room  of  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum.  Scholars  sometimes  lament,  or 
affect  to  lament,  the  burning  of  the  .Alex¬ 
andrian  library,  yet  I  cannot  help  fancy¬ 
ing  that  they  are  occasion, ally  laughing 
in  their  sleeves  ;  and,  that,  if  it  depenil- 
ed  upon  a  word,  they  xvould  hesitate 
before  tumbling  out  upon  the  world 
those  m.asses  of  manuscripts  which  are, 
fortun.ately  or  otherwise,  beyond  our 
reach  for  ever.  Consider  the  countless 
volumes  which  encumber  the  world,  and 
daunt  all  but  the  most  energetic  stu¬ 
dents,  and  which  owe  their  existence  to 
th(?  ancient  literature  now  in  existence; 
multi|)ly  them  in  proportion  of  the  rem¬ 
nant  to  the  mass  which  once  existed,  .and 
ask  whether,  by  this  time,  we  should 
not  have  been  forced  to  do  some  burn¬ 
ing  on  our  own  account.  The  British 
Museum  itself  always  gives  me  a  melan¬ 
choly  sensation.  Suppose  that  .any  one 
should  read  industriously  for  ten  hours 
a  day,  he  might,  we  will  suppose,  assim¬ 
ilate  two  or  three  average  volumes  in 
the  lime — assuming  that  he  has  previous¬ 
ly’  acquired  the  sciences  re<piisite  for 
their  <lue  tmderstanding.  Even  so, 
many  single  volumes  would  take  months 
rather  than  days  of  labor.  Let  us  admit, 
however,  th.at  in  a  ye.arheh.as  thorough¬ 
ly  digested  a  thousand  volumes.  In 
tliirty  years  of  uninterrupted  labor  at 
this  rate  he  w’ould  have  got  through  a 
very  small  fr.action  of  the  huge  stores  of 
literature  which  crush  the  shelves  of 
that  enormous  collection.  lie  would 
have  traversed  one  region  of  the  great 
oce.an  of  knowledge,  .and  would  still  see 
a  boundless  expanse  extending  before 
him.  It  is  enough  to  damp  the  ap|te- 
tite  of  the  most  determined  book¬ 
worm  to  think  of  the  liberal  provision 
m.ade  for  his  consumption.  So  far,  how¬ 
ever,  the  employment  is  innocent 
enough ;  the  ino'^t  indomitable  of  liter¬ 
ary  gluttons  feels  that  an  ample  feast  is 
provided  for  him,  and  may,  if  he  jdeases, 
gloat  over  the  prospect,  lie  may  even 
bestow  upon  the  world  the  result  of  his 
labors,  and  publish  one  of  those  books 
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in  which  the  mere  list  of  authorities  at 
tire  foot  of  the  pages  sends  a  shiver 
through  the  reader’s  marrow — especially 
if  the  reader  is  unaware  of  the  display 
which  may  be  cheaply  made  by  the  help 
of  a  few  skilfully  manipulated  books  of 
reference.  Hut  there  is  a  more  painful 
conclusion  behind.  Let  us  think,  for 
example,  of  what  history  is  rapidly  be¬ 
coming.  Formerly,  a  man  might  be 
content  if  he  dashed  through  a  few  cen¬ 
turies  in  as  many  jileasantly-written  oc¬ 
tavo  volumes,  remembereil  a  short  list  of 
dates  of  royal  accessions  and  battles, 
and  some  of  the  floating  anecdotes  which 
have  become  proverbial.  Now  it  takes 
as  long  to  write  history  as  to  live  it. 
Lord  .Slacaulay  began  swimmingly,  and 
took  us  through  smne  thirty  years  in  a 
cou|>le  of  delightful  volumes;  but,  as  he 
continued,  his  plan  e.\|>an<lcd,  and  it 
Irecame  evident  that,  if  he  had  happily 
been  spared  to  complete  his  original 
plan,  he  must  have  lived  a  century  long¬ 
er,  and  would  have  found  that  mate¬ 
rials  were  accumulating  faster  than  he 
could  w’rite  down  the  results.  The 
ideal  history  seems  to  be  one  in  which 
we  could  trace  everything  that  hap¬ 
pened  to  everylnnly',  and  know  what  he 
thought  about  it,  and  how  far  he  was 
right  or  wrong.  AVe  are  required  to 
study  all  the  State  papers  that  were 
written,  to  follow  the  details  of  every 
negotiation,  to  form  an  opinion  of  every 
actor,  to  know'  all  about  the  contempo¬ 
rary  literature,  and,  in  short,  to  be  as 
familiar  with  all  the  events  of  some  past 
epoch  as  the  inhabitant  of  Little  IVd- 
lington  with  the  gossip  of  his  charming 
village.  If  the  plan  continues,  it  is  aw¬ 
ful  to  think  of  the  fate  of  hi8tori:'ns  in 
the  year  1969.  They  will  have  to  read 
through  all  the  daily,  weekly,  monthly, 
and  quarterly  publications  of  the  period, 
from  the  lists  of  births,  deaths,  and  mar¬ 
riages  to  the  parliamentary  reports ;  to 
study  all  the  blue-books  as  conscientious¬ 
ly  as  a  new'ly-elected  M.l*. ;  to  r»'ad  all 
the  despatches  of  all  the  secretaries  of 
state  and  ambassadors,  and  everything 
that  was  said  in  answer  to  them  or  about 
them  by  observers  in  foreign  countries  ; 
to  study  parish  registers,  and  law  re¬ 
ports,  and  tables  of  statistics ;  to  go 
tlirough  the  literature  of  the  period, 
from  ephemeral  novels  up  to  works  on 
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metaphysics ;  to  plunge  into  masses  of 
manuscript  letters  and  memoirs;  and, 
after  taking  in  this  and  much  more,  to 
digest  it  into  some  comprehensive  whole. 
Tlie  history  of  a  year,  instead  of  being 
squeezed  into  a  paragraph,  will  expand 
over  a  long  series  of  folios.  The  mate¬ 
rials  for  such  portentous  labors  are 
being  conscientiously  )»rcserved  and 
ranged  in  due  order  in  the  most  accessi¬ 
ble  shape.  Every  private  person  of  any 
sense  has  a  periodical  gaol  delivery,  and 
burns  the  heaps  of  correspomlence 
which  would  otherwise  make  our  houses 
uninhabitable,  and  choke  every  ciip- 
boanl  and  available  receptacle.  Tlie 
nation,  so  fir  from  imitating  this  pru¬ 
dent  precaution,  preserves  every  scrap 
of  paper — useless  rubbish  or  invaluable 
document — as  though  print  were  more 
sacred  than  human  lite.  Are  we  not 
laying  up  stores  of  knowledge  which 
will  go  far  to  drive  some  future  philoso- 
]»her  mad  ?  Wouhl  not  such  a  society 
as  1  have  mentioned  be  di'^charging  a 
useful  function  if  it  were  to  burn,  sink, 
and  destroy  st>me  ninety-nine  hundn  dths 
of  the  waste-paper  which,  as  it  seems 
without  hyperbole,  the  world  itself  will 
scarcely  be  able  to  contain  ? 

When  we  were  at  school,  history  was 
surely  a  pleasanter  thing.  We  did  not,  it 
is  true,  know  so  many  facts  as  are  now 
considered  essential  to  a  well-regulated 
mind.  If  we  complain  that  our  memo¬ 
ries  are  in  danger  of  being  swamped,  and 
impatiently  tax  our  remorseless  crammers 
with  pedantry,  we  are,  1  know,  sternly 
reproved.  A  love  of  truth,  it  is  said,  is 
desirable  in  it-elf.  No  pains  that  are 
sulfered  in  the  service  of  truth  are  super¬ 
fluous;  and  truth  of  all  kinds  is  desirable 
for  its  own  sake,  and  a  suflicient  reward 
for  the  patient  imjuirer.  The  argument 
surely  confounds  two  very  diflerent 
things.  It  is  not  a  question  between  truth 
and  flciion  ;  but  between  knowledge  and 
ignorance.  There  are  many  things  which 
ought  sinijily  to  be  consigned  to  oblivion, 
because  they  are  of  no  real  use  to  any 
human  being,  and  are  so  much  deacl- 
weight  on  the  memory.  A  very  similar 
confusion  is  constantly  turning  up  in  dis¬ 
putes  about  art.  If  we  complain  of  the 
photographic  style  of  painting,  in  which 
every  trifle  is  conscientiously  iinitate»l,  in 
the  a]iparent  belief  that  our  eyes  are  mi 
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croscopes,  we  are  laxetl  with  a  want  of 
love  for  truth.  Truth  has  nothii)<r  to  do 
willi  it.  The  ultimate  object  of  art  is  to 
affect  our  imajjinations,  not  to  record  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  fads.  L;ibor 
bestowed  upon  subsidiary  objects  is  not 
oidy  thrown  away,  but  positively  w’eakens 
the  ellect  by  <listracting  our  minds.  It  is 
undoubtetlly  necessary  that  whatever  is 
represented  should  be  represented  faith¬ 
fully,  tor  otherwise  it  would  have  no  in¬ 
terest  for  us;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
as  many  things  as  possible  should  be  re¬ 
presented.  History,  in  the  same  way,  if 
it  is  understood  to  mean  an  account  of 
everything  that  ever  happened,  would 
inclinle  vast  masses  of  rubbish  th.at  ought 
to  be  left  to  unbroken  repose  in  the  dust- 
hole.  Dryasdust  and  his  brethren  have 
filled  libraii(‘s  with  profoundly  learned 
Speculations,  and,  when  they  did  not 
abuse  each  other  like  pickpockets,  have 
kept  up  an  exchange  of  elaborate  compli¬ 
ment,  which  the  poor  innocent  public  h.as 
naturally  taken  in  good  faith.  Who 
wrote  the  letters  of  Junius  /  Who  was 
the  man  in  the  iron  m.ask?  Where  did 
.lulius  C’sesar  land  in  Britain?  To  these 
and  hundreds  of  other  (ptestions  of  a 
similar  kind,  many  ])ersons  would  answer 
simply,  “We  don’t  care.”  It  <loes  not 
make  the  very  slightest  difference  in  any 
possible  w.-iy.  Somebody  wrote  Junius 
who  was  dead  and  buried  a  good  many 
years  back,  and  their  inflnence  on  poli¬ 
tics  was  just  the  same  whoever  was  the 
author,  'fhe  simplest  plan  wouhl  surely 
be  to  follow  the  precedent  of  the  n.ival 
captain,  who  niui'es  it  twelve  o’clock. 
Let  us  assume,  in  future,  tliat  Sir  l*hilij» 
Francis  was  the  writer ;  the  S.  S.  U.  Iv. 
would  be  entrusted  with  the  destruction 
of  all  evidence  and  all  arguments  making 
in  a  contrary  direction ;  the  future  his¬ 
torians  of  the  eighteenth  century  would 
be  relieved  from  a  very  thankless  task, 
atnl  nobody,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  would 
be  one  penny  the  worse.  In  the  same 
way  ,4- would  decide,  once  for  .all,  that 
Julius  Cajsar  landed  (s.ay)  at  Deal,  and 
insist  npon  the  (piestion  being  finally  laid 
on  the  shelf,  and  antiquarians  turning 
their  energies  to  some  more  fruitfid  field. 
Such  disquisitions  have  had  their  use,  like 
the  pieces  of  imaginary  gold  for  which 
the  old  m.an  in  the  fable  advised  his  sons 
to  dig  in  the  vineyard.  They  have  inci¬ 
dentally  produced  a  great  turning-over 


of  original  authorities,  and  thrown  light 
upon  more  important  inquiries.  But  this 
is  an  inducement  for  children ;  we  are 
old  enough  to  know  what  is  re.ally  valu¬ 
able,  and  to  seek  for  it  systematically  and 
straightforwardly.  It  is  useful  to  give 
boys  pu/zles  to  exercise  their  arithmeti¬ 
cal  talents;  but  when  they  grow  to  be 
re.al  mathem.atieians  the  puzzles  sink  to 
their  jiropcr  jilace  as  mere  pl.aythings. 
It  must  be  added,  too,  though  here  I 
confess  that  my  ground  is  logically 
weaker,  that  there  are  some  cases  in 
which  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  leads  one 
to  j)refer  fiction  to  truth.  Whilst  we 
grow  doubly  anxious  to  investigate  use¬ 
less  matters  of  fact,  we  remorselessly 
sweep  away  all  the  charming  fables  in 
which  we  once  rejoiced.  To  say  nothing 
of  Homulus  and  Hernus,  of  King  Hen- 
gist  and  llorsa,  and  of  all  the  pleasant 
heroes  who  had  ^le  one  fault,  and  that 
fault  shared  with  many  of  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  companions  of  our  school-days, 
of  having  never  existed,  we  are  in  real 
danger  of  losing  all  our  villains.  Tiberius 
ami  Caligula  are  being  ch.anged  into  ami¬ 
able  monarchs.  Richard  III.  was  an 
excellent  uncle,  who  spoilt  his  nephews, 
instead  of  smothering  them ;  and  in  the 
words  of  the  p<.et,  “Never  a  inotister 
need  now  despair,  and  every  knave  h.is  a 
chance.”  It  is  true  that,  by  way  of  com¬ 
pensation,  some  excellent  characters  .are 
being  sadly  mauler],  and  the  romance 
ruthlessly  stripped  off  our  ancient  idols. 
It  is  impossible  to  see  tlie  process  with¬ 
out  some  regret.  All  vi>ilors  to  Oxford 
may  remember  the  grotesque  heads, 
covered  with  grime,  atid  with  highly 
comic  expressions,  produced  by  variors 
accidents  to  their  noses  and  cheeks,  which 
used  to  stand  upon  jredestals  round  the 
theatre.  The  last  time  I  paid  them  rny 
respects,  I  was  shocked  to  observe  that 
they  had  been  going  through  the  process 
which  we  facetiously  describe  as  resto¬ 
ration.  Their  green  visages  had  been 
scraped,  chiselled,  ami  filid  down,  till 
they  wore  a  most  irrepro.achable  and  in¬ 
sipid  simper.  To  my  eyes  their  beauty 
had  entirely  departed,  and  they  looked 
like  the  noble  savage  of  fiction,  dressed 
up  in  a  black  coat  and  a  white  tie.  The 
process  deserves  imitation  in  one  respect; 
for  it  would  be  a  great  saving  if,  instead 
of  erecting  new  monuments  to  recent 
benefactors  of  their  species,  we  could 
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plane  down  some  of  the  old  ones  into  new 
forms,  and,  for  example,  convert  an  ugly 
old  Charles  I.  into  a  bran-new  George  III. 
But  1  confess  that  the  change  conveyed, 
on  the  whole,  a  melancholy  moral  to  my 
mind.  That  is  the  process,  I  said  to  my¬ 
self,  through  which  all  our  dear  old  vil¬ 
lains  are  being  replaced  in  history.  The 
ancient  monuments  are  being  scrupu¬ 
lously  restored,  which,  in  official  lan¬ 
guage,  tneans  destroyed,  or  at  least  fla*  ed 
alive.  Before  long  we  shall  'not  have  a 
villain  to  quote  in  a  paragraph.  Every 
old  hero,  wdio  cut  his  rivals’  throats, 
strangled  his  wives,  and  massacred  his 
subjects,  is  being  converted  into  a  like¬ 
ness  of  a  comfortable,  well-dressed  citizen, 
with  everything  handsome  about  him. 
It  does  them  no  good,  and  deprives  us  of 
a  great  deal  of  harmless  amusement, 
when  our  descendants  have  to  refer  to 
Robespierre,  instead  oftloading  him,  like 
our  gramlfathers,  with  every  epithet  that 
indignation  and  horror  could  suggest, 
they  will  be  obliged  to  speak  of  him  as 
that  amiable,  if  misguided  patriot,  whose 
excellent  intentions  sometimes  led  him 
into  measures  which,  if  we  only  knew 
what  they  were,  we  might  possibly  con¬ 
demn  from  our  improved  point  of  view, 
but  wiiich  seem  to  have  been,  on  the 
whole,  ill  harmony  with  the  moral  co<le 
of  the  times.  For  when  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  a  man  has  committed  crimes, 
it  is  always  open  to  us  to  point  out  that 
crimes  in  one  century  cease  to  be  very 
criminal  in  another.  What  with  softening 
down  shadows  and  slurring  over  lights, 
the  clear  distinctive  history  of  former 
days,  in  which  every  man  was  a  saint  or 
a  ruffi.Hii,  is  being  toned  down  into  a 
monotonous  record  of  common|ilace  peo¬ 
ple  without  a  single  deviation  from  the 
average  standard.  Surely  it  is  [H-rmis- 
sible  in  those  days  of  universitl  respecta¬ 
bility  to  regret  the  change  for  a  moment. 
If  Richard  did  not  smother  his  nephews, 
he  ought  to  have  done  it, — or,  at  least, 
he  ought  to  be  held  to  have  done  it, — 
just  to  increase  the  pleasure  with  which 
infant  minds  are  initiated  into  history. 

I  must  admit,  how'ever,  th.at  this  is  a 
digression,  and,  perhaps,  will  not  bear  a 
very  strict  inspection.  Let  us  have  the 
truth  in  matters  which  have  any  bearing 
upon  history  ;  but  do  not  let  us  suppose 
that  b<*causo  a  thing  really  happened,  it 
is  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  never  being 
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forgotten ;  or,  which  is  a  parallel  case, 
that  because  a  thing  exists  somewhere  in 
the  universe,  it  is  important  that  we 
should  know  all  about  it.  We  have  lost 
as  well  :us  gained  by  the  firogress  of  sci- 
entilic  knowledge.  Though  I  have  heard 
some  bigoted  conservatives  curse  the 
memory  of  Columbus,  we  may  take  it  to 
be  a  good  thing  that  America  w'as  dis¬ 
covered.  It  is  as  well  that  we  should 
know'  where  are  the  sources  of  the  Nile, 
and  be  able  to  construct  a  tolerably  trust¬ 
worthy  map  of  Central  Asia.  In  short, 
we  cannot  seriously  complain  that  our 
planet  has  become  a  very  limited  jilace, 
in  which  every  hole  and  corner  has  been 
pretty  well  explored,  and  laid  down  in 
jierfectly  accessible  ground-plans.  Yet 
the  loss  of  mystery  is  a  real  loss  to  our 
imaginations.  There  is  no  room  for  the 
anthropophagi  and  men  whoso  heads  do 
grow  beue.ath  their  shoulders.  Frester 
John  ami  the  land  of  Kldoratlo  have  not 
so  much  as  an  unocciqucd  acre  of  ground 
left  to  hold  on  by.  Once  we  w’ere  like 
children  living  in  a  corner  of  some  huge 
rambling  manor-house,  and  fancying  that 
all  kinds  of  ghosts  and  phantoms  might 
be  lurking  in  the  remoter  rooms  to  which 
they  had  never  jienetrated.  We  have 
grown  up  and  w’alked  through  every 
jiassage,  and  peeped  into  every  closet, 
and  lind  that  it  is  all  very  commonplace, 
and  that  the  haunted  palace  is  not  much 
more  romantic  than  an  ordinary  lodging- 
house.  This  is  a  small  set-off,  it  may  be, 
and  yet  I  think  it  is  a  set-off  against  the 
practical  advantages:  the  completion  of 
the  Pacific  R.ailway,  and  the  establish 
me'it  of  regular  lines  of  steam-communi¬ 
cation  with  the  most  remote  islands  of  the 
ocean.  The  jirocess,  indeed,  would  not 
stop  here,  if  it  depended  upon  the  good¬ 
will  of  men  of  science.  We  have  lately 
heard  immense  rejoicings  over  the  dis¬ 
coveries  which  have  extended  our  know¬ 
ledge  even  beyond  the  solar  system.  It 
is  unspeakably  gratifying,  it  seems,  to  be 
able  to  say  that  some  sort  of  gas  (I  en¬ 
tirely  decline  to  write  down  any  specific 
name,  U'St  I  should  expose  myself  to  the 
laughter  of  all  well-inforimal  persons)  is 
to  be  found  not  only  in  this  ridiculously 
small  planet,  but  in  the  sun, and  in  Sirius, 
and  in  various  stars  up  and  down  the  sky. 
That  the  discoverers  have  shown  remark¬ 
able  powers  of  mind,  I  am  most  w  iiling  to 
believe;  but  1  can’t  yet  derive  much 
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comfort  from  the  knowledge  they  have 
gained.  Suppose  that  it  is  plainly  made 
out  that,  at  a  distance  of  more  millions 
of  miles  than  the  mind  of  man  can  con¬ 
ceive,  there  is  some  nnprononnceahle 
stuff’,  which  also  exists  here,  how  am  I 
the  better  for  that  fact  ?  I  do  not  mean, 
how  will  it  increase  my  income,  hut  how 
shall  I  be  the  happier  or  the  wiser  ? 
Kv'erybody  was  in  a  great  state  of  ex¬ 
citement  last  summer  to  hear  sometliing 
ahout  cert.ain  red  prominences  which 
a])pear  round  the  sun  in  eclipses,  and  to 
know  what  they  were  made  of.  What, 
I  ask,  are  the  red  prominences  to  me,  or 
I  to  the  red  prominences?  The  moon 
was  always  one  of  my  illusions,  and  it  has 
been  cruellv  put  down  by  these  men  of 
Science.  We  are  now  informed,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  that  it  is  nothing  hut  a  big 
burnt -out  cinder,  which  is  some  use  in 
getting  up  tides  (not  that  I  know'  very 
cle.arly  what  is  the  good  of  tides),  hut 
totally  unsuit. able  for  intemiing  emigrants, 
even  if  they  could  get  there.  Everyone 
wdio  has  had  a  proper  value  for  the  moon, 
considered  in  a  poetical  or  aesthetic  |>oint 
of  view,  must  regret  that  it  turns  out  to 
be  nothing  better  than  a  secondhand 
earth,  with  a  large  quantity  of  mountains, 
and  not  even  the  ghost  of  .an  Alpine  Club 
to  climb  them.  Here,  I  am  aware,  I  am 
upon  ticklish  ground.  There  is  no  name 
of  greater  pow  er  at  the  present  d.ay  than 
that  of  science;  and  it  is  as  awkward  to 
say  anything  against  the  preten-ions  of 
men  of  science,  as  it  once  w.as  to  be  a 
heretic  of  a  diff'erent  order.  You  cannot, 
it  is  true,  be  burnt  alive,  or  put  into  an 
in<pii'ition,  but,  which  is  .almost  .as  bad, 
you  can  be  made  to  look  extremely  fool¬ 
ish.  The  men  of  science  regard  you 
through  their  spectacles  with  an  air  cal¬ 
culated  to  strike  terror  into  the  boldest 
heart,  if  you  venture  to  question  the 
a«lvnntage  of  their  most  triffing  specula- 
thms.  Anything  which  by  hook  or  by 
crook  can  be  brought  under  the  mantle 
of  an  ’ology  is  a  sacred  object  not  to  be 
touched  by  the  profane  vulgar.  A  poor 
savage  sees  a  civilized  being,  capable  of 
])roducing  thunder  and  supplied  with 
unlimited  quantities  of  firew'.ater,  devote 
himself  for  years  to  the  pursuit  of  Imgs — 
using  that  won!  in  the  American  sense. 
This  strange  creature  will  live  for  months 
in  a  wilderness,  and  bo  amply  rewarded 
by  collecting  a  boatload  of  creeping, 


era w'ling  things,  which  are  not  even  good 
to  eat.  The  savage  thinks  that  the  white 
man  must  be  little  better  than  an  idiot : 
and  the  white  man,  when  he  comes  home, 
writes  his  book,  and  holds  the  savage  up 
to  the  derisiot)  of  an  eidightened  public. 
— “  Here,”  he  says  in  eft’ect,  “  is  a  poor 
creature  so  ignorant  as  to  think  me  a  fool 
for  spending  a  month  in  discovering  the 
Ilotonchrononthologus  Jnne^ii — an  ani- 
m.al  which  diflTers  from  all  ()ther  Iloton- 
chrononthologi  in  having  two  nutre  spots 
on  his  nose,  and  an  extra  claw'  on  his  hind 
leg.”  Is  it  BO  plain  that  the  white  man 
has  altogether  tlie  best  of  the  .argument? 
8uj)pose  that  the  beast  in  (piestion  had 
remained  tmknow'u,  would  the  hum.an 
race  have  been  materially  the  worse? 
Or,  to  put  it  more  mo<lerately,  could  not 
the  month  have  been  spent  to  more  pur¬ 
pose  in  some  other  field  of  labor?  Some 
distinguished  martyr  to  science  once 
planted  a  colony  of  some  loathsome  in¬ 
sect  in  his  thumb,  and  heroically  travelled 
to  Europe  with  his  burden,  in  the  hopes 
of  discovering  some  new  facts  about  the 
way  in  whiclt  the  animal  laid  its  eggs. 
Uiduckily,  if  I  remember  right,  the  thumb 
mortified  .and  had  to  be  amputated  within 
sight  of  land ;  and  we  have  ever  since 
bi*en  called  upon  to  admire  the  zeal  and 
heroism  of  the  suff’erer.  I  am  willing  to 
do  so,  just  .as  I  admire  St.  Simeon  Stylites 
for  standing  for  twenty  years  on  a  column, 
and  saying  his  prayers  1,244  times  a  day. 
Only  I  cannot  help  asking,  in  each  c.ase, 
w'hether  so  rare  a  quality  of  heroism 
could  not  have  been  turned  to  some  bet¬ 
ter  account  ?  Zeal  is  not  a  commodity  of 
which  w'e  have  such  an  .abundance  that  w'e 
can  complacently  see  it  running  to  w’aste. 
Science  often  means  nothing  more  than 
accurate  and  systetnatic  knowledge  of 
facts;  and  the  question  always  rem.ains 
whether  the  facts  are  really  worth  know'- 
ing.  If  a  m.an  of  genius  spends  years  in 
investigating  the  habits  of  a  microscopic 
animalcule,  it  does  nt»t  follow  lh.at  the 
game  w.as  w'orth  the  candle,  simply  be¬ 
cause  we  give  to  the  knowledge  g.-iined 
the  mystic  name  of  science.  I  have  been 
.amused,  in  w'atching  a  controversy  which 
has  sometimes  been  carrie<l  on  upon 
a  trifling  point  of  this  nature.  A  h.arm- 
less  r,ace  of  lunatics  has  lately  taken  to 
amusing  itself  by  climbing  the  Alps,  and 
has  even  formed  a  club  for  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  the  natural  zeal  of  English- 
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men  to  scramLle  up  diffictill  places  at  the 
risk  of  their  necks.  If  enthusiasts  frankly 
say  that  they  climb  because  they  like  it, 
they  are  steinly  reproved,  and  told  th.at 
they  are  unpardonably  rash.  If  they 
more  jiulicjously  swear  by  the  name  of 
science,  their  critics  take  oft'  their  hats 
and  retire  with  a  graceful  bow.  But  what 
is  the  ditfereiice?  If  I  go  up  Mont  Blanc 
to  improve  my  digestion,  and  have  a  good 
time  generally,  I  so  far  increase  the  sum 
of  human  happiness.  If  I  take  a  barome¬ 
ter  with  me,  ami  discover  once  more  that 
the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  summit  is 
fifteen  inches  less  than  at  the  bottom,  I 
add  one  more  infinitesimal  fact  to  those 
already  known.  I  advance  science  in  so 
far  as  I  incre.ise  by  a  microscopic  amount 
the  mass  of  raw  material  upon  which 
philosojdiers  are  to  reason.  But  the 
eifect  of  my  observation  upon  the  virtue 
or  happiness  of  maiikiud  is  so  incomjeiv- 
ably  minute  as  to  be  inexj)ressible  in 
language  or  figures.  In  one  ca.se,  I 
directly  add  to  my  own  happiness  and 
health;  in  the  other,  I  add  one  more 
trifling  bit  of  information  to  many  millions 
already  accumulated,  and  may  possibly 
do  some  indirect  good  to  somebody.  Is 
the  difference  between  the  two  actions  so 
enormous  tiiat  one  shotdd  be  unsparingly 
condemned  and  the  other  held  up  to  gen¬ 
eral  admiration  ?  lias  science  so  myste¬ 
rious  a  power  that  the  most  hoimeop.athic 
expression  of  scientific  intention  converts 
any  quantity  of  equivocal  conduct  into 
pure  virtue?  If  people  would  only 
remember  that  science  is  nothing  but 
knowledge  put  into  formuhe,  they  would 
free  them>elve8  from  this  superstitious 
awe,  and  see  that  the  line  of  demarcation 
is  not  so  bnuul  as  they  sometimes  imag¬ 
ine.  It  is  .an  historical  fact  th.at  I  walked 
down  the  Strand  at  twelve  o’clock  on  the 
Istof  Miiy,  18G9;  it  is  a  scientific  fact  th.at 
the  thernuuneter  on  that  day  8too<l  at  60" 
in  my  study ;  but  whether  either  of  those 
facts  be  worth  recording  must  ilepend 
upon  the  influence  which  the  knowledge 
of  them  would  exert  upon  human  happi¬ 
ness.  The  thermometricjil  fact  is,  no 
doubt,  the  most  interesting  in  the  case 
supposed,  but  it  is  possible  to  have  loo 
much  of  thermometers. 

In  saying  all  this,  I  do  not  mean  for 
one  moment  to  sneer  at  scientific  people. 
I  love  and  admire  them.  I  rejoice  to  see 
blue  flumes,  and  electric  sparks,  and  to 
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hear  loud  explosions,  and  even  to  smell 
disagreeable  odors  at  the  Iloy.al  Insti¬ 
tution  or  at  the  Polytechnic.  I  even  like 
to  flatter  myself  that  I  am  making  a  sci¬ 
entific  observation  when  I  tempt  the  ap¬ 
petite  of  the  hippopotamus  at  the  Zoo¬ 
logical  (birdens  with  nuts,  or  offer  a 
rusty  nail  to  the  ostrich.  Nothing  is 
more  gratifying  than  to  watch  the  ar¬ 
dor  with  which  men  throw  themselves 
into  disputes  as  to  the  origin  of  species, 
and  the  shajie  of  a  monkey’s  brain.  I 
am  perfectly  content  with  being  a  man, 
and  cannot  see  that  it  makes  much  dif¬ 
ference  whether  my  remote  ancestors 
were  apes  or  human  beings.  Still  it  is 
j»kas:mt  to  see  people  so  keen  on  the 
subject ;  and  to  remark,  at  the  s.aine 
time,  the  strong  brotherly  love  which 
always  jwevents  them  from  growing  bit¬ 
ter  in  the  ardor  of  controversy,  and 
accu>ing  each  other  f)f  ]>la<riarism  or 
want  of  candor.  I  remember  the  old 
grammarian  who  wished  to  send  his 
brother’s  soul  “to  eternal  perdition,  for 
his  treatise  on  the  irregular  verb,”  and 
am  glad  that  a  scientific  heresy  cannot 
excite  an  equal  degree  of  animosity.  I 
revere  even  m.athematici.ans,  though  to¬ 
tally  unable  to  understand  them,  and 
especially  un.able  to  make  out  why  the 
elabor.ite  investigations  of  some  theories 
is  at  all  more  respectable  th.an  the  ilis- 
covery  of  problems  in  whist  or  chess,  or 
the  invention  of  Chine^e  puzzles.  But, 
to  be  jierfectly  candid,  I  think  that  men 
of  science  have  one  trifling  fault.  They 
are  apt  to  be  a  little  arrogtinr,  and  to 
presume  upon  the  respi  ct  which  they 
have  fairly  won.  For  the  genuine  lead¬ 
ers  of  thought  this  is  at  least  jiardonable, 
but  they  have  introduced  a  rather  un- 
ple.asant  style  amongst  pei  sons  who,  with¬ 
out  due  authority,  love  to  clothe  them¬ 
selves  in  their  m.antle.  Every  penny-a- 
liner  is  re.ady  to  twaddle  about  the  “in¬ 
exorable  laws  of  supply  and  demand  ” 
— generally  in  the  most  complete  igno¬ 
rance  of  what  those  laws  really  are, — 
and  to  indulge  in  platitmles  about  the 
infallibility  of  economic  science.  For  a 
similar  reason  I  was  truly  pleased  at 
reading  the  other  day  (I  know  not 
whether  it  was  accurate,)  that  the  Gulf 
Stream  hail  been  proved  to  be  a  delusion. 
The  (ilulf  Stieam  was  almost  as  great  a 
nuisance  as  Macaulay’s  New  Zealander, 
or  the  German  who  evolves  things  from 
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the  depths  of  his  consciousness.  One’ 
could  not  mention  the  weatlier  witliout 
pivintr  a  cliance  to  somebody  to  clothe 
himself  with  the  true  scientific  swatiger, 
and  hurl  the  Gulf  Stream  at  your  head. 
There  are  certain  remarks  which  nobody 
ever  makes  without  a  certain  air  of  su¬ 
perior  wisdom  :  such  as  the  political 
commonplace  that  the  tyranny  of  a  mob 
is  as  bad  as  tlie  tyranny  of  a  desjtot ; 
an<l  the  man  who  aft’ected  familiarity 
with  the  Gulf  Stream  alw.ays  seemed  to 
feel  himself  six  inches  taller  in  conse¬ 
quence.  I  should  have  rc'al  pleasure  in 
learninjj  that  the  Gulf  Stream  had  been 
definitively  exploded. 

W  hat  is  the  real  moral  of  these  re¬ 
marks?  Ought  we  not,  in  spite  of  so¬ 
phistries,  to  rejoice  in  every  extension  of 
knowledge,  and  to  believe  that  sooner 
or  later  it  will  turn  to  some  account  ? 
It  is  all  very  well  to  ridicule  absurd  pre¬ 
tensions  and  to  groan  over  accumula¬ 
tions  of  fact,  which  threaten  to  increase 
the  dirticulties  of  learning ;  but  are  we 
not  setting  ourselves  against  the  general 
current  of  improvement,  and  objecting 
t<i  a  process  which,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  must  take  place  if  civilization  is  to 
improve  ?  The  answer,  if  we  are  to 
speak  seriously,  seems  to  be  very  simple. 
Professor  Owen  startled  us  some  time 
.ago  by  the  assertion  (I  quote  from  mem¬ 
ory)  that  to  display  properly  the  various 
sj)ecies  of  whales,  there  would  be  need 
of  fourteen  galleries,  each  a  mile  or  so  in 
length.  A  museum  on  such  a  Hc.ale  might 
well  a|»pal  chancellors  of  the  exchequer 
and  siglitseers  of  ordinary  appetites  for 
knowledge.  Yet,  if  the  whales  W’ere 
conveidcutly  place<l,  they  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  worth  seeing.  Now  our  difficul¬ 
ty  at  the  j)resent  moment  seems  to  be 
that  we  have  got  whales  enough  to 
stretch  for  fourteen  miles,  but  that  they 
are  not  properly  arranged.  Our  c.apaci- 


ty  for  accumulating  materials  has  outrun 
our  powers  of  putting  them  in  order. 
No  amount  of  whales  would  be  too  great, 
if  they  were  only  classified  on  intelligible 
principles;  but  we  are  in  danger  of  being 
swamped  by  a  disorganized  chaos  of 
whales.  We  have  so  many  facts  that 
we  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  them. 
Our  Dryasdusts  have  accumulated  such 
vast  heaps  of  rubbish  and  of  valuable 
matter,  that  our  pow'ers  of  sifting  them 
and  bringing  them  into  shape  are  un- 
equ.'il  to  the  gigantic  task.  No  one  can 
be  familiar  with  more  than  a  fr.action  of 
the  whole  field  of  history  or  with  more 
than  some  minor  branch  of  scientific  in¬ 
quiry.  In  time  we  must  be  content  to 
get  rid  of  the  worthless  material,  .and  to 
arrange  what  is  left  on  some  comprehen¬ 
sive  schemes.  We  want  liistorians  who 
can  deduce  some  living  jirinciples  from 
history,  and  men  of  science  who  c.an  re¬ 
duce  the  vast  masses  of  observation  to 
some  general  law's.  When  that  is  done, 
we  shall  be  .able  to  catalogue  the  facts 
from  which  the  theories  have  been  de¬ 
duced,  and  to  put  them  aw'ay  for  further 
reference,  or  destroy  some  of  them  alto¬ 
gether.  Just  now'  we  are  in  the  uncom¬ 
fortable  st.age  which  some  of  us  have 
experienced  when  a  whole  cartload  of 
books— good,  bad,  and  indifferent — has 
been  shot  down  in  our  room,  and  we 
have  not  had  time  to  put  them  iu  order 
on  shelves.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  peo¬ 
ple  afe'conslantly  bringing  in  more,  and 
raising  shouts  of  triumph  over  their  won¬ 
derful  industry  and  virtue  in  bringing  in, 
it  may  be,  a  tm  re  mass  of  waste-paper. 
All  that  we  can  do  is  to  have  patience, 
and  submit  even  to  a  little  unnecessary 
arrogance,  in  the  hopes  that  w'e  shall  not 
be  (piite  overwhelmed  before  some  one 
arises  to  put  things  straight. 

A  Cynic. 


- - 

Macinlllan't  Magazine. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  PRINCESS  TARAKANOF. 

BY  W'.  R.  S.  RALSTON. 

Many  of  the  visitors  to  the  Paris  Kx-  is  a  picture  which  cannot  fail  to  produce 
hibition  of  1 867  w'ill  remember  a  striking  a  strong  and  a  ve^  painful  impression 
picture  in  the  Russian  section,  represent-  on  all  who  see  it.  Through  the  broken 
ing  the  interior  of  a  cell  in  the  Petro-  window  of  the  cell  the  turbid  water  is 
pavlovsky  Fortress  at  St.  Petersburg,  pouring  in  a  great  wave:  the  room  is 
during  the  great  inundation  of  1777.  It  alre.ady  half  Hooded,  and  will  soon  be 
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completely  Hubmertjed.  On  the  bed  a 
young  girl  is  standing,  pale  and  evi¬ 
dently  half  fainting  with  fear,  and  a 
number  of  mice  are  swimming  towards 
it,  or,  like  her,  hav'e  already  taken  re¬ 
fuge  upon  iu  The  bare  aspect  of  the 
dreary  prison -chamber  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  richness  of  the  young  girl’s 
dress,  worn  and  faded  as  it  is,  and  so 
does  the  wild  look  of  despair  upon  her 
face  with  the  beauty  of  the  features  and 
the  grace  of  the  I'orm  of  one  who  seems 
to  have  been  fitted  for  far  other  scenes, 
for  a  widely  different  fate.  Few  of  the 
spectators  who  saw'  this  picture  of 
Flavitsky’s,  turned  away  from  it  without 
a  wish  to  know  something  about  the 
story  which  it  illustrated,  and  which  tl|e 
catalogue  informed  them  was  known  as 
‘The  Legind  of  the  Princess  Tarakanof.” 
That  story  w’e  now  purpose  to  tell.  It 
has  often  been  told  before,  but — as  far  as 
English  narrators  are  concerned — always 
wrongly,  and  yet  it  is  well  worthy  of 
being  told  aright.  Hut  its  true  nature 
has  not  very  h>ng  been  made  known 
even  in  Russia.  It  w.as  not  till  Alexander 
II.  came  to  tlie  throne  that  the  papers 
were  allowed  to  be  examined  on  w’liich 
the  book  is  founded,  and  from  which  we 
are  about  to  take  our  facts.*  It  is  not 
wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  old  legend 
should  not  yet  have  been  displaced  in 
England  by  a  true  version  of  the  story. 

The  legend  runs  as  follows :  After 
the  Empress  Catharine  II.  had  mounted 
the  throne,  she  discovered  th.at  a  rival, 
whose  claims  might  become  dangerous 
to  her,  existed  in  the  person  of  a  Prin¬ 
cess  Tarak.anof.  This  princess  w'.as  the 
daughter  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  by 
her  marriage  with  Count  Razumovsky. 
She  had  been  brought  up  abro.ad  in  great 
seclusion,  and  w'as  living  at  the  time  in 
Italy.  Catharine  determined  to  get  hold 
of  her,  and  sent  Count  Alexis  Orlof  to 
Italy,  on  purpose  to  entrap  her.  lie 
contrived  to  gain  the  confidence  and  to 
win  the  heait  of  the  young  girl,  w'ho 

*  The  book  was  published  last  year  at  St. 
Petersburg,  under  the  title  of  “  Kiiyajna  Taraka¬ 
nova  i  Printaesaa  Vladimirskaya.”  P,  Melnikova 
[Prinoesa  Tarakanova  and  the  Princess  of  Vladimir. 
By  P.  Melnikufj,  but  its  aubstance  had  already 
appeared  in  some  of  the  Rmssian  periodicals. 
A  German  translation  of  part  of  it  has  been 
published  at  Berlin,  under  the  title  of  “  Die 
vergebliche  Tocbter  der  Kaiaerin  Elisabeth  Pe- 
trowna.** 


was  very  beautiful  and  exceedingly 
charming.  Having  deluded  her  by  a 
false  marriage,  he  got  her  entirely  into 
his  power,  inducing  her  to  believe  that 
he  was  going  to  esjiouse  her  cause  and 
make  her  Empress  of  Russia.  One  day 
she  went  on  board  his  ship  at  Leghorn. 
At  first  she  was  tre.ated  with  the  honors 
proper  to  royaltv,  but  was  suddenly  ar¬ 
rested,  loaded  with  irons,  confined  in  the 
hold,  and  carried  off  to  Russia.  On  ar¬ 
riving  there  she  was  thrown  into  a  fort¬ 
ress,  and  treated  in  the  most  barbarous 
manner.  Six  years  afterwards  she  per¬ 
ished  in  her  prison,  during  an  inunda¬ 
tion  of  the  Neva.  Such  is  the  legend. 
We  pass  on  now  to  the  true  story. 

The  Empress  Elizabeth  was  of  a  very 
imjiressionable  character.  Early  in  life, 
some  time  before  she  came  to  the  throne, 
she  fell  desperately  in  love  with  a  young 
officer  named  Shubine,  and  wished  to 
marry  him.  Hut  before  the  marriage 
coidd  be  brought  about,  he  was  suddenly 
arrested,  and  ba.iished  to  Kamschatka, 
by  the  reigning  Empress  Anne.  Eliza¬ 
beth  consoled  herself  as  she  best  could, 
but  she  did  not  forget  her  former  lov(‘r, 
and  after  her  accession,  sent  a  confiden¬ 
tial  agent  all  over  Kamschatka  in  search 
of  him.  For  many  months  that  oflicer 
travelled  about  the  country  seeking 
him  in  vain  ;  all  his  iiupiiries  were  fruit¬ 
less.  No  one  had  e\er  heard  of  such  a 
name  as  Shubine.  Hut  at  last  one  day, 
w  bile  he  was  talking  to  a  grouji  of  exiles, 
he  happeneil  to  mention  the  name  of  the 
Empress  Elizabeth.  “Is  Elizaveta  Pe¬ 
trovna  now  on  the  throne?”  asked  one 
of  them.  The  officer  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  but  the  exile  seemed  to  doubt 
the  fact,  until  he  was  shown  an  official 
document  in  which  Elizabeth  was  named 
as  Empress.  “If  that  is  the  case,”  said 
the  convict,  “  the  Shubine  whom  you  are 
asking  about  is  standing  before  you.” 
Elizabeth’s  long-lost  lover  was  found  at 
last.  On  his  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg 
Elizabeth  received  him  very  kindly,  made 
him  a  major-general,  and  conferred  vari¬ 
ous  other  honors  upon  him.  Hut  the 
years  he  had  passed  in  exile  had  pro¬ 
duced  a  great  change  in  him.  His 
bodily  health  w.as  shattered,  and  his 
thoughts  had  turned  to  religion,  and 
especially  to  its  ascetic  side.  He  soon 
retired  from  the  court,  and  before  long 
be  died.  His  last  days  were  speut  iu  the 
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country,  on  an  estate  which  the  Empress 
liad  given  liim.  There,  in  the  village 
church,  are  preserved  to  this  day  a  costly 
picture  of  the  Saviour  and  a  precious 
relic,  both  presented  by  Klizabeth  to  her 
former  lover  in  remembrance  of  her  early 
attachment. 

After  Shubine’s  banishment  Klizabeth 
had  turned  her  attention  to  another 
lover.  In  the  s.nme  year  with  herself^  in 
1709,  a  certain  Alexis  Kaznnr  had  come 
into  the  worhl,  the  son  of  a  simple  Co.s- 
saek  in  Little  Hussia.  As  the  young 
Alexis  grew  up,  it  was  discovered  that 
he  had  a  magniticent  voice,  and  he  be¬ 
came  one  ot  the  choristers  in  the  village 
church.  There  he  w.as  heard  one  day  by 
an  agent  collecting  singers  for  the  im¬ 
perial  chaj>el,  by  whom  he  was  at  once 
tran>>ferred  to  St.  Petersburg,  where 
Klizabeth  saw  him,  and  took  a  fancy  to 
him.  As  soon  .as  she  mounted  the  throne 
she  began  to  confer  on  him  the  first  of  a 
long  series  of  honors.  The  young  Cos¬ 
sack  Kazum  soon  bec.ame  the  great  noble 
Kazumovsky,  (.’ount  of  the  Koman  as 
well  as  of  the  Hussian  empire.  In  the 
year  1  74  4  the  Kinpress  first  made  him  a 
field-marshal  and  then  married  him. 
From  that  time  till  the  end  of  her  life  ho 
bore  himself  very  discreetly,  and  never 
lost  his  influence  over  her.  After  Kliza- 
belh’s  death,  the  Kinpress  Catharine  II. 
sent  Count  Vorontsof  to  ask  Kazumovsky 
to  produce  the  papers  bearing  on  his 
marriage  with  her  predecessor,  and 
offering  to  confer  on  him  the  title  of 
Imperial  Highness.  Vorontsof  went  to 
Kazumovsky’s  house,  and  found  him 
“  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  and 
reading  the  Bible.”  After  the  usual 
comjiliments  Vorontsof  explained  the 
cause  of  his  visit.  Kazumovsky  di«i  not 
utter  ,a  word,  but  silently  rose  and 
opened  a  cabinet,  from  a  secret  drawer 
in  which  he  produced  a  packet  of  papers 
enveloped  in  rose-colored  satin.  These 
he  began  to  read,  still  keeping  silence  ; 
when  he  had  finished  reading  them  he 
raised  his  eyes,  which  were  swimming 
in  tears,  to  the  sacred  pictures  which 
hung  overhead,  crossed  himself  devoutly, 
.and  threw  the  papers  into  the  fire.  Then 
he  resumed  his  seat  and  began  to  speak. 
According  to  his  account  the  late  Em- 

firess  hacl  never  had  any  relations  with 
lim  beyond  those  of  a  monarch  w’ith  a 
devoted  subject,  and  the  story  of  the 


marriage  was  nothing  but  an  idle  legend. 
For  himself,  he  wished  no  more  than  to 
end  his  days  in  prayerful  seclusion. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  how’ever,  th.at 
the  marfiage  really  took  place,  and  that 
two  children  were  the  fruit  of  it.  Of 
these  one  was  a  son  of  whom  nothing 
certain  is  known,  but  tradition  relates 
that  he  lived  till  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  shut  up  in  a  distant 
monastery’,  and  always  bitterly  lament¬ 
ing  his  unhappy  lot.  Of  the  daughter 
more  has  been  ascertained.  Of  her  early 
life  nothing  is  known,  but  in  1785,  when 
forty  years  old,  she  w.as  sent  bv  the  Em¬ 
press  Catharine  II.  to  the  Ivanovsky 
convent  at  Moscow.  There  she  lived  for 
some  five-and-twenty  years,  leading  so 
secluded  a  life  as  to  see  scarcely  any  one 
bey'ond  a  few  priests.  A  private  cor¬ 
ridor  and  staircase  led  directly  from  her 
cell  into  the  convent  church,  .and  so  she 
could  go  into  it  unseen.  When  there 
mass  used  to  be  said  privately  for  her,' 
and  on  such  occasions  the  church  doors 
were  closed  and  no  strangers  were  ad¬ 
mitted.  The  curt<ains  behind  the  win¬ 
dows  of  her  cell  were  always  drawn ; 
an<l  if  any  of  the  passers  by  loitered  near 
and  tried  to  look  in,  they  w’ere  imme¬ 
diately  driven  away.  There  has  been 
some  slight  dispute  as  to  the  date  of  her 
decease,  l)ut  her  tombstone  states  that 
she  died  on  February  4,  1810,  in  the 
sixty-fourth  year  of  her  age.  I'he  Cov- 
ernor  of  Moscow  and  the  other  great 
officials  attended  at  her  funeral  in  full 
uniform,  and  the  crowd  of  lookers-on 
was  enormous.  She  was  not  buried  in 
the  cemetery  of  the  convent  in  which 
she  had  lived,  but  in  that  of  the  Novos- 
passky  monastery.  It  is  a  fitting  rest¬ 
ing-place  for  one  who  h.ad  led  a  quiet 
life,  for  it  is  a  very  quiet  spot,  although 
lying  close  to  one  of  the  large  streets  in 
the  outskirts  of  Moscow.  The  graves 
seem  somewhat  huddled  up  together, 
and  have  rather  a  neglected  look,  but 
there  are  trees  which  throw’  a  pleasant 
8ha<le  on  them,  and  in  the  fine  weather 
of  spring  and  early  summer  the  birds 
sing  jVeasantly  and  flowers  grow  around 
in  profusion.  Even  an  acknowledged 
princess  might  find  a  worse  place  to 
sleep  in. 

So  much  as  regards  the  real  Princess 
Tarakanof,  of  whom  but  little  has  been 
written.  Now  for  the  pretender  to  the 
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title,  on  whom  much  ink  and  sympathy 
have  been  expended. 

About  tlie  year  1771,  a  oert.ain  Van 
Toers,  the  son  of  a  Dutch  mercbant,  fled 
from  Ghent,  where  he  left  a  wife  and 
several  crwlitors,  and  took  up  Ids  resi¬ 
dence  in  Loudon.  With  him  came  a 
Madame  Treinouille — a  lady  who  had 
Wen  living  in  Berlin  under  the  name  of 
Franck,  and  in  (ibent  under  that  of 
Seboll.  She  is  said  to  have  been  very 
Waiitiful,  although  with  a  slight  cast  in 
one  eye  ;  ami  as  she  was  both  «dever  and 
accomplished,  ami  hatl  a  singularly  fasci¬ 
nating  manner,  she  suecee<leil  in  charm¬ 
ing  most  of  the  j)ersons  with  whom  she 
was  brought  into  contact.  She  and  Van 
Toers  lived  in  great  style  in  London, 
but  before  long  fresh  creditors  obliged 
him  to  leave  Kngland.  In  the  spiing  of 
1772  he  appeare<l  in  Paris,  under  the 
title  of  the  Baron  Kmbs,  ami  thitlu  r  he 
was  followed,  a  few  ntonths  later,  by 
Madame  Treinouille,  who  now  began  to 
call  berself  the  Princess  of  Vladimir. 
Her  story  was  that  her  parents,  with 
whose  name  she  was  unae(piainte<l,  had 
died  while  she  was  very  young,  and  that 
she  hail  been  brought  uji  in  Persia  by 
an  uncle.  This  uncle  was  taking  care  of 
her  property,  which  was  of  fabulous 
value,  and  she  herself  had  come  to 
Euro[»e  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after 
a  rich  inheritance  which  had  accrued  to 
her  in  Russia. 

Alina,  as  she  called  herself,  spent  the 
winter  of  1772  very  jdeasantly  in  I*aiis, 
where  she  added  greatly  to  the  number 
of  her  adniirers  and  of  her  creditors, 
jiroininont  among  the  former  being 
Oginski,  the  Polish  Ambassador,  with 
whom  she  became  closely  allied.  But 
before  long  Van  Toers  again  became 
crippled  by  debts,  and  in  1773  he  had 
to  fly  with  Alina  and  some  of  her  friends 
to  Frankfort.  Even  there  his  creditors 
perseeuteil  him,  and  be  was  put  in  (irison. 
Fortunately  for  Alima,  there  arrived  just 
then  in  the  city  a  very  foolish  sovereign. 
Prince  Philip  Ferdinand  of  Limburg. 
The  fair  foreigner  was  introduceil  to 
him,  and  almost  .at  the  first  interview 
completely  won  his  heart.  He  paid  her 
debts,  and  treated  her  with  such  royal 
magnificence  that  she  soon  deserted  her 
other  admirers  for  him,  and  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  June  1773  she  left  Frankfort  .and 
went  with  him  to  his  castle  in  Franconia. 


There  she  led  a  life  of  luxury  .and 
extravagance  which  exactly  suited  her, 
and  there  she  discovereil  for  herself  a 
new  family  history  and  provided  herself 
with  a  new  title.  She  became  now  “the 
Sultana  Alina,”  and  as  the  daughter  of 
a  Turkish  Sultan  was  styled  “  Princess 
of  Azof;”  moreover  she  founded  the 
Order  of  the  Asiatic  Cross.  A  little 
later,  however,  she  explained  that  she 
was  only"  “a  lady  of  Azof,”  not  the 
princess  of  th.at  country,  ami  that  she 
would  soon  be  recognizeil  in  Bussia  as 
sole  heiress  to  the  jiroperty  of  the  house 
of  Vladimir.  Meanwhile  the  Prince  tif 
Limburg  became  more  and  more  infitu- 
ated  with  her,  and  at  last  asked  her  to 
marry  him.  She  consented,  and  it  si-emed 
as  if  after  all  her  wanderings  ami  adven¬ 
tures  a  (piiet  ami  enviable  lile  was  about 
to  open  before  her. 

But  about  this  time  a  young  Pole 
named  Domanski  began  to  make  his 
appearance  at  Oberstein,  where  the 
“Princess  of  Vladimir”  was  then  hohl- 
ing  a  kind  of  court,  and  before  long  she 
was  in  close  correspondence  with  several 
of  the  Polish  nobles,  especially  with 
Prince  Charles  Kadziwill.  Poland  was 
then  smarting  under  the  injustice  of  the 
“  First  Partition,”  and  Kadziwill  was 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  proc<*ediugs 
of  the  Polish  committee  into  which  the 
leading  members  of  the  late  ('oiifedera- 
tion  of  Bar  had  formed  themselves.  The 
successes  gaineil  in  the  east  of  Kiissia 
by  Pugachef — the  insurgent  chief  who 
pretemied  to  be  the  Kmperor  Peter  111. 
— had  raised  the  hojies  of  the  Poles, 
and  tin-y  were  anxious  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  them  in  order  to  set  a  western 
insurrection  on  foot.  How'  far  their 
ail  vice  may  have  swayed  the  action  of 
the  “Princess  of  Vladimir”  is  not 
known,  but  before  long  rumors  began  to 
spread  abroad  to  the  efl'ect  that  she  was 
no  less  than  right fel  heiress  to  the 
throne  of  Russia,  being  the  legitimate 
daughter  of  the  late  Fhnpress  Elizabeth 
by  her  marriage  with  Count  Razumov- 
sky;  and  that  l*ugaehef,  who  was  the 
Count’s  son  by  an  earlier  marriage,  was 
her  half-brother.  With  an  imperial 
crown  in  view  no  wonder  that  she  dis¬ 
dained  the  merely  princely  coronet  of 
the  ruler  of  Limburg,  ami  in  the  spring 
of  1774  she  left  him,  never  to  return. 

From  Germany  she  went  into  Italy, 
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settling  down  for  a  time  at  Venice, 
where,  under  the  name  of  the  Countess 
Pinneberg,  slie  set  up  a  kind  of  little 
court.  Slio  lived  in  the  house  of  tlie 
French  Resident,  spent  her  money  freely, 
and  allowed  herself  every  indulgence. 
Her  principal  visitors  were  Poles,  but 
the  captiins  of  two  Turkish  frig.ates, 
Hass.-in  and  Miihamm.ad  by  name,  were 
often  :it  her  receptions,  and  so  was  a 
well-known  Knglish  traveller  who  had  a 
strong  taste  for  all  manner  of  eccen¬ 
tricities — Fdward  Wortley  Montagu. 
After  a  time  she  determined  to  go  to 
Constantinoj)le,  with  the  idea  of  trying 
to  persua<le  the  Sultan  to  support  her 
claim  to  the  Russian  throne.  Acconl- 
ingly,  she  and  all  her  court  embarked  on 
board  one  of  the  Turkish  vessels,  the 
commatider  receiving  her  with  the  great¬ 
est  respect,  and  treating  her  as  a  royal 
personage.  The  ship  set  stiil,  but  con¬ 
trary  winds  drove  it  to  Corfu,  whence 
its  captain  determined  to  return  to 
Venice.  Several  of  the  followers  of  the 
Princess  went  back  in  it,  entreatitig  her 
to  accotnpany  them;  but  she  would  not 
do  so.  They  left  her,  and  she  embarked 
on  board  another  Turkish  vessel,  and  a 
second  time  set  sail  for  Constantinople. 
Hut  a  second  time  a  storm  arose,  and 
the  ship  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  iu 
the  harl»or  of  Ragusa.  In  that  city  the 
Princess  took  up  her  h.abitation,  beitig 
lodged  there,  as  before  at  V^enicc*, in  the 
house  of  the  F reiich  consul.  The  French 
king  was  said  to  look  with  no  unfriendly 
eye  on  her  opposition  to  the  Kmpress 
Catharine. 

At  Ragusa  the  Princess  matured  her 
plans.  Hy  w.ay  of  contirmation  of  her 
story,  she  now  produced  certain  dneu- 
ments  of  a  very  suspicious  nature, 
amongst  them  the  wills  of  Peter  the 
(ireat  and  the  Kmpress  Elizabeth,  on 
which  she  founded  her  claim-  to  the 
throne  of  Ru-isia.  She  also  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Sultan,  suggesting  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  him  ag.ainst  Catharine,  atid 
s.aying  that  Sweden  and  Poland  were 
willing  to  take  part  in  it;  and  she  sent 
the  (frand  Vizier  a  copy  of  the  letter, 
which  she  asked  him  to  forward  to  her 
half-brother,  Pugachef.  She  did  not 
know  that  Pugachef  w.as  at  that  moment 
a  fugitive,  soon  to  be  betrayed  to  the 
Russian  general ;  nor  did  she  suspect 
that  her  friend  Uadziwill  had  given 


secret  orders  to  his  agent  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  not  to  forward  the  letters  she  sent 
to  his  care  for  the  Sultan  and  the  Grand 
Vizier. 

In  her  letter  to  the  Sultan,  the  Prin¬ 
cess  spoke  of  an  address  which  she  had 
communicated  to  the  Russian  fleet  at 
Leghorn.  That  fleet  was  commanded  by 
Count  Alexis  Orlof,  and  it  was  to  him 
that  she  addressed  herself,  sending  a 
letter  to  him  which  she  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  Mr.  Wortley  Montagu.  In  it 
she  called  upon  Orlof  t<»  espouse  her 
cause,  stvling  herself  Elizabeth  II.,  Prin¬ 
cess  of  llussia,  and  distinctly  claiming 
the  throne  as  hers  by  right.  Orlof  re¬ 
ceived  the  letter  with  delight,  atnl  im¬ 
mediately  sent  it  on  to  the  Empress  Cath¬ 
arine,  telling  her  that  he  intended  to 
enter  into  commutiication  with  his  cor- 
respomlent,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  could 
get  her  on  board  his  ship  he  would  sail 
straight  away  with  her  to  Cronstadt. 

Catharine  sent  word  to  Orlof  to  get 
hold  of  the  pretender  at  all  risks,  even 
telling  him — if  his  own  account  of  the 
matter  may  be  taken  as  correct — that 
he  was  to  bc)mbard  R.agusa  in  case  the 
senate  of  that  republic  refused  to  give 
her  up.  On  the  rc<-eipt  of  this  letter, 
Orlof  sent  an  agent  to  make  inquiries  at 
Ragusa  about  the  Princess  E!iz:ibeth, 
ami  was  about  to  proceed  there  himself 
with  his  squadron,  when  he  learnt  that 
she  was  no  longer  there.  Hy  this  time 
her  affairs  were  in  disorder,  and  her 
prospects  sadly  overclouded.  Pe.ace  had 
lieen  concluded  between  Russia  and  Tur¬ 
key,  and  Pugnehef  had  been  taken  pris¬ 
oner  and  executed,  so  that  Catharine  was 
freed  from  her  most  serious  apprehen¬ 
sions.  Radziwill,  seeing  that  his  plans 
were  no  lotiger  practicable,  abandoneil 
the  unfortunate  adventuress  whose  cause 
he  ha<l  pretended  to  espouse  so  long  as 
she  seemed  likely  to  be  useful  to  him. 
Hut  when  asked  to  betray  her,  he  utterly 
refused.  That  act  of  basetiess  he  left  for 
Orlof  to  perform.  Hut  he  <lid  not  shrink 
from  leaving  her  ,at  Ragusa  alone  and 
without  resources. 

From  Ragusa  the  Piincess  went  to 
N.aples,  where  she  made  acquaintance 
with  the  Knglish  ambassador.  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Ilatnilton,  through  whose  influence 
she  was  enableil  to  obtain  a  passport, 
with  which  she  immediately  set  off  for 
Rome.  There  she  lived  for  sotne  time 
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giving  hcrsplf  out  to  bt?  .■»  noble  Polish 
lady,  ami  professing  to  wish  to  lead  a 
life  of  great  seclusion,  making  few  ac¬ 
quaintances,  and  never  going  out  except 
in  a  carriage  with  closed  windows.  The 
truth  was,  ber  health  had  begun  to  give 
way,  and  for  a  time  she  really  did  lead 
a  quiet  life  in  aeipiiescenee  with  her 
doctor’s  advice  ;  but  so  uncongenial  a 
mode  of  passing  her  time  did  not  long 
satisfy  her.  Meanwhile,  she  was  not  un¬ 
mindful  of  her  interests.  Announcing 
herself  as  a  ])enitent  schismatic  desirous 
of  entering  the  lioman  C'onnnunion,  she 
tried  to  make  friends  at  the  Vaticat). 
At  this  time  there  was  no  Pope  at  Rome, 
for  a  successor  to  Clement  XIV.  had  not 
yet  been  elected.  Cardinal  Albani  was 
talked  of  as  likely  to  be  chosen,  and  the 
Princess  was  very  anxious  to  obtain  an 
interview  with  him.  At  last,  on  January 
1,  1775,  one  of  her  Polish  companions 
managed  to  convey  a  letter  from  her  to 
the  Cardin.il,  who  sent  an  abbe,  name(i 
lloccotani,  to  confer  with  her.  On  him 
she  produced  a  very  favorable  impre.s- 
sion,  and  even  the  Cardinal,  in  sjiite  of 
the  state  of  pre-occn{tation  in  which  he 
then  naturally  was,  could  not  help  being 
interested  in  the  fair  convert,  who  e.x- 
plained  that  she  was  likely  to  become 
the  Empress  of  Ilnssia,  and  would  do 
her  best  in  that  case  to  wean  back  her 
subjects  from  the  errors  of  schism.  lint 
she  succeeded  only  in  getting  a  small 
amount  of  money  from  him.  E'urther 
assistance  he  would  not  give,  nor  would 
the  Polish  Resident  at  Rome,  who  treat¬ 
ed  her  with  marke<l  coldness.  As  she 
had  taken  once  more  to  leading  an  extra- 
vagfint  life,  keeping  some  fifty  servants, 
and  opening  her  rooms  to  a  large  circle, 
chiefly  persotis  of  artistic  tastes,  she  was 
soon  in  w:mt  of  money.  In  her  distress 
she  bethought  herself  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  and  wrote  him  a  long  letter 
explaining  her  claims  to  the  throne  of 
Russia,  her  present  impecunious  position, 
and  the  absolute  necessity  of  her  borrow¬ 
ing  a  little  money.  This  letter  alarmed 
the  Engli.sh  ambassador,  who  had  no  wish 
to  compromise  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Russian  authorities,  and  he  determined  to 
make  amends  for  his  error  in  obtaining 
her  passport.  So  he  sent  on  the  letter 
to  the  English  consul  at  Leghorn,  Sir 
John  Dick. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  story 


our  countrymen  figure  to  little  advan¬ 
tage.  Sir  John  Dick  plays  a  very  sorry 
part  indeed,  but  he  had  always  been  on 
very  friendly  terms  with  the  Rnsshui  au¬ 
thorities,  and  especially  with  Orlof,  who 
procured  for  him  the  much-valued  deco¬ 
ration  of  the  Order  of  St.  Anne  —  the 
oidy  instance  of  a  Rnssi.an  tlecoration 
being  conferred  on  .an  English  subject 
in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Sir  John  Dick  seems  to  haTO  been 
ready  to  do  anything  flir  Orlof,  and  at 
once  handed  over  to  him  Sir  William 
Hamilton’s  letter.  Up  to  this  moment 
Orlof  had  been  nn.able  to  trace  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  victim  he  was  hunting  down. 
Now  he  knew  where  to  fin»l  lier.  A 
few  days  later  he  was  able  to  semi  w<ird 
to  the  Empress  Catharine  that  one  of  his 
officers,  Khristenek  by  name,  had  been 
sent  to  Rome  to  try  and  induce  the  j»re- 
tended  Princess  to  leave  that  city,  and 
to  ]»lace  herself  within  reach  of  the  arm 
of  Russia. 

A  few  days  later  an  English  banker 
named  Jenkins  introduced  himselt  to  the 
Princess,  and  offered  to  open  an  unlimit¬ 
ed  credit  at  his  b.ank  for  her.  A  first  she 
thought  he  came  from  Sir  William  Ham¬ 
ilton,  but  he  explained  that  his  employer 
w;is  Orlof,  to  wlioin  he  had  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  Sir  John  Dick.  A  vague  sus¬ 
picion  flitted  across  her  mind,  and  at  first 
she  refused  the  tempting  offer.  About 
the  same  time  a  stranger  had  been  ob¬ 
served  curiously  gazing  at  the  house  she 
occupied,  and  asking  <piestions  about  its 
imitates.  She  immediately  snsjiected 
that  he  was  a  Russian  agent,  and  she 
sent  to  C.'irdinal  Albani  to  ask  for  pro¬ 
tection.  Rut  the  stranger  presented  him¬ 
self  to  her,  and  explained  that  he  had 
been  sent  by  Orlof  to  prufl'er  her  his 
services.  At  first  she  told  him,  as  she 
had  told  Jenkins,  that  she  did  not  re«piire 
them.  She  justly  suspected  danger,  and 
she  ke|)t  herself  aloof  from  the  toils. 
Rut,  unfortunately,  it  was  only  for  a 
time.  A  few  days  later  she  yielded  to 
the  temptation,  listened  to  Kliristenek’s 
advice,  and,  in  accordance  with  it,  set 
out  to  meet  her  doom.  About  the 
middle  of  February,  after  ha\ing  hatl 
her  »iebts  paid  by  Jenkins,  from  whom 
she  also  borrowed  2,000  ducats  on  her 
own  account,  she  set  out  for  Pisa,  where 
Dilof  was  anxiously  awaiting  her.  On 
her  arrival,  he  received  her  with  the 
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greatest  respect,  hail  her  magnificently 
lodged  and  entertained,  and  tre.ated  her 
as  a  royal  jiersojiage.  The  sus|iicion  she 
had  felt  at  first  with  regard  to  his  sincer¬ 
ity  soon  vanished,  and  before  long  she  be¬ 
lieved  in  him  implicitly.  A  little  later 
she  learnt  to  love  him  also.  Nor  is  that 
to  be  wondered  .at,  for  Orlof  was  one  of 
the  finest  and  h.andsomest  men  of  his  day, 
and  a  consummate  master  of  the  art  of 
m.aking  love.  Intriguer  and  adventuress 
as  she  was,  the  I’rincess  was  entirely 
taken  in  by  his  feigned  attachment,  and 
abandiined  herself  to  him  with  as  enthu¬ 
siastic  a  devotion  as  if  she  had  been  an 
artless  and  inexperienced  girl.  Orlof 
jdayed  his  part  well,  and  refused  her 
nothing.  Ilelying  on  this,  Khristenek 
was  guilty  of  the  unexampled  baseness 
of  asking  her  to  obtain  for  him  his  pro¬ 
motion  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  She  con¬ 
sented  at  once,  and  he  received  his  com¬ 
mission  from  the  hands  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  woman  whom  he  had  helped  to  l>e- 
tray,  and  whose  doom  he  now  felt  was 
sealeil. 

After  a  few  d.ays,  which  she  jiassed 
very  happily,  Orlof  told  her  that  he  must 
leave  her  for  a  time.  His  useful  ally. 
Sir  John  Dick,  had  written  to  tell  him 
that  his  presence  at  Leghorn  was  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  'fhe  I’rince.ss  tried  to 
induce  him  to  stay  in  Pisa,  but  he  told 
her  that  it  was  impossible.  “In  that 
case,”  she  said,  “  I  will  go  to  Leghorn 
with  you.”  Orlof  wished  for  nothing 
better.  At  last,  he  felt,  she  was  on  the 
point  of  being  in  his  grasp. 

The  morning  after  her  arrival  at 
I.eghorn,  Orlof  sent  amessage  to  Sir  John 
I  )ick,  to  say  that  he  was  coming  to  dine 
with  him;  and  in  the  afternoon  he 
appeared  with  Admir.-il  Greig  and  seve¬ 
ral  other  friends.  With  him  came  the 
IViiuess,  who  was  received  with  the 
greatest  api»arent  respect  by  the  consul 
and  his  wife.  In  the  evening  she 
appeared  at  the  opera,  where  she  was 
naturally  the  centre  of  attraction. 
Every  eye  was  turned  towards  her,  and 
to  .almost  every  spectator  her  position 
must  have  seemed  a  most  enviable  one. 
They  little  knew  that  she  was  then 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  a  dungeon. 

The  next  morning  the  hhiglish  consul 
entertained  his  Kussian  friends  at  break¬ 
fast.  The  Princess  was  the  queen  of 
the  fe.ast,  every  otie  striving  to  do  her 
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honor,  and  none,  it  is  8,aid,  more  than 
Lady  Dick  and  the  wife  of  Admiral 
Greig.  After  breakfast  the  conversation 
turned  on  the  subject  of  the  Russian 
ships,  and  the  Princess  expressed  a  de¬ 
sire  to  see  them.  Orlof  suggested  that 
she  should  jiay  his  vessel  a  visit,  and 
she  consented  at  once.  The  Admirars 
barge  was  got  ready,  and  the  whole 
party  embarked  in  it.  In  a  short  time 
Orlof  had  the  delight  of  seeing  his 
victim  set  foot  upon  the  deck  of  his 
flag-ship. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day.  The  waters 
of  the  b.ay  were  calm  anil  bright,  and 
the  whole  spect.acle  offered  to  the  poor 
adventuress  was  very  g.ay  and  enliven¬ 
ing.  The  people  fiocked  to  the  shore  in 
crowds  expecting  to  see  the  fleet  execute 
some  of  the  manamvres  to  which  Orlof 
had  accustomed  them,  and  pleasure- 
boats  came  oft'  to  the  ships  in  numbers. 
The  Russian  vessels  were  decked  out 
with  flags,  their  officers  appealed  on 
deck  in  full  uniform,  their  crews  manned 
the  yards,  and,  amidst  the  roar  of  can¬ 
non  and  the  cheering *of  the  sailors,  the 
doomed  woman  was  received  on  board 
the  vessel  of  her  betrayer.  She  was  in 
high  sjiirits,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
brilliant  spectacle  got  up  in  her  honor. 
A  little  time  passed,  and  then  the  ves¬ 
sels  began  to  maiueuvre.  The  Princess 
stood  looking  on  in  silence.  Suddenly 
she  heard  a  harsh  voice  demanding  from 
her  Polish  followers  their  swords,  tshe 
turned,  and  saw  that  Orlof  .and  Greig 
had  disappeared,  and  that  in  their  place 
stood  a  tile  of  soldiers  under  arms, 
whose  commanding  officer  was  in  the 
act  of  arresting  her  friends. 

“  Wli.at  is  the  meaning  of  this?  ”  she 
asked. 

“  You  are  arrested  by  order  of  the 
Empress,”  was  the  reply. 

1  he  terrible  truth  suddenly  fl.ashed 
u])on  her  mind.  She  fainted  away,  and 
during  her  st.ate  of  insensibility  she  was 
carried  down  to  the  cabin.  Her  fol¬ 
lowers  were  removed  to  another  vessel. 

When  she  recovereil  her  senses,  and 
asked  for  Orlof,  .she  was  told  that  he  also 
was  a  prisoner,  and  was  thus  induced  to 
believe  th.at  he  was  sh.aring  her  fate.  She 
fully  trusted  in  him  and  in  his  love  for 
her,  and  he  was  anxious  that  she  should 
not  be  undeceived,  for  he  feared  that  she 
might  commit  suicide  if  she  lost  all  hope 
23 
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and  he  was  very  desirous  of  gratifying 
Catharine  hy  providing  her  with  a  living 
victim.  Meanwhile  the  news  of  her  im¬ 
prisonment  had  spread  far  and  w  ide,  and 
the  greatest  indignation  was  ]>roduced 
by  it  in  Leghorn.  Some  of  the  boats 
which  suri'uunded  the  Kussian  ships,  in 
spite  of  the  threats  of  the  sentries,  got 
near  enough  to  the  Admiral’s  vessel  to 
enable  their  occupants  to  see  the  pale 
face  of  tlie  unfortunate  pri-oiier  at  one 
of  the  cabin  windows.  The  story  of 
Orlof's  audacity  and  tre.'ieliery  became 
known  at  Pisa  and  at  Florence,  and  the 
Grand  Duke  t)f  Tuscany  protected  vigor¬ 
ously  against  the  act  of  violence  com¬ 
mitted  within  his  realm.  Diit  the  Kus- 
sian  Court  paid  no  attention  to  his 
protests. 

The  day  after  her  arrest  Orlof  went  to 
see  Sir  John  Dick,  and  asked  for  some 
books  for  the  Princess  to  n-ad.  lie 
looked  pale  and  excited,  said  the  Kiigli>h 
consul  afterwards — and  he  well  might 
be.  'I'he  next  day  the  Kusxian  tleet  put 
to  sea,  but  Orlof  set  off  for  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  by  land.  Tliis  was  in  the  second 
week  of  March,  1775. 

Before  very  long  the  fleet  arrived  off 
Plymouth,  and  reniaitied  at  anchor  there 
for  some  little  time.  It  was  during  this 
stay  in  English  waters  that  the  poor 
w^oman  whom  Orlof  had  betr.ayed  first 
learned  his  jterfidy.  Up  to  that  moment 
she  had  remained  tolerably  calm,  .always 
hoping  tliat  he  would  manage  to  rescue 
her.  But  at  last,  while  the  vessel  lay 
in  Plymouth  harbor,  the  full  truth 
was  revealed  to  her,  and  she  w.is  made 
aware  that  Orlof’s  love  for  her  had  been 
feigned  throughout;  that  he  had  all 
along  been  merely  leading  her  on  to  her 
fate,  .and  that  he  h.ad  now  gone  to  Russia 
in  order  to  claim  ,his  reward  for  having 
ensnared  lier.  And  this  was  the  man 
who  had  professed  such  devotion  to  her, 
whom  site  hail  so  fondly,  so  blindly 
loved.  After  the  first  stunning  influence 
of  the  shock  had  passed  away,  she 
made  a  desperate  attempt  to  escape. 
An  English  vessel  was  lying  alongside 
the  Russian  man-of-war  on  board  of 
which  she  was  confined,  and  she  tried, 
but  tried  in  vain,  to  get  to  it.  Then 
she  attempted  to  fling  herself  into  the 
sea,  and  w.is  only  withheld  from  doing 
so  by  force.  On  two  or  three  different 
occasions  she  tried  to  drown  herself,  and 
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at  last  Admiral  Greig  was  obliged  lo  quit 
Plymouth  Roads  sooner  than  he  had  in¬ 
tended,  so  nervous  was  he  about  the  jiro- 
ceedings  of  his  now  desperate  prisoner. 

On  the  29th  of  A|>ril  the  Ru.s.sian 
fleet  reached  the  Sound,  and  on  the 
22d  of  May  cast  anchor  c>ff*  Cronstadt. 
0:i  the  4th  of  June  an  oflicer  named 
Tolstoi  was  sent  for  by  tin*  Goxernor  of 
St.  Petersburg,  Field-Marsh.al  G.alitsin, 
and,  having  been  sworn  to  etern.al  secrecy 
on  a  coj»y  of  the  Gosj)els,  was  sent  to 
Cronstadt  to  receive  Admiral  Greig's 
prisoner,  and  to  convey  her  to  the  Petro- 
pavlovsky  fortress  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Silently,  by  night,  the  vessel  which 
bore  Tolstoi  on  his  errand  dropt  down 
to  Cronstadt.  During  the  ensuing  day 
that  oflicer  remained  in  concealment  on 
board  the  Ailniiral’s  flag-ship.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  night,  while  all  on  board  the 
surrounding  shipping  and  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  neighboring  shores 
were  fast  asleep,  his  ve8^el  silently  made 
its  way  back  np  the  stream  to  St.  P<  ters- 
burg.  Before  the  sun  rose  on  the  tlth  of 
June  Tolstoi  had  handed  his  j>risoner  to 
the  commandant  of  the  Petropavlovsky 
fortress,  who  comlucted  her  to  one  of 
the  casemates  in  the  Alexief  r.avelin. 

During  the  month  of  June  the  nights 
are  delicious  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  air 
is  full  of  a  kind  of  magic  light,  and  long 
after  the  sun  has  sunk  bene.ath  the 
horizon,  and  long  before  it  reappears, 
the  sky  is  tinged  with  delicate  pink  and 
amber  lines  on  which  the  eye  is  never 
tired  of  gazing.  Seen  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  the  waters  of  which 
are  bright  with  n  fleeted  light  .and  color, 
the  fortress,  with  its  long  h»w  w.all8  ami 
its  tall  and  graceful  spire,  rises  dark 
against  the  eastern  sky.  Very  dark  and 
dreary  it  must  have  seemed  then  to  that 
unfortunate  woman,  who,  just  as  the 
sunlight  began  to  fall  on  the  gilded 
domes  and  spires  of  the  sleeping  city, 
passed  within  the  granite  walls  of  that 
jirison-house  from  wliich  she  was  destined 
never  to  emerge. 

As  soon  as  Catharine  heard  that  her 
enemy  was  at  last  in  her  power,  she 
ordereil  her  to  be  subject*  d  to  a  close 
examination,  in  hopes  that  s*tme  light 
might  be  thrown  upon  the  intrigues  with 
which  she  had  been  connected,  and  the 
siijiposed  conspirators  of  whom  she  had 
been  the  tool  or  the  ally.  Accordingly 
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Prince  Gr^litsin  examined  and  cross- 
examined  lier  and  her  fellow-prisoners — 
for  the  l*olisli  followers  were  also  lodged 
in  tlie  fortress,  though  not  allowed  ac¬ 
cess  to  her — but  without  arriving  at 
any  satisfactory  result.  She  maintained 
that  she  did  not  know  who  her  parents 
were,  that  she  had  been  at  first  brought 
up  in  Kiel,  but  at  nine  years  old  was 
taken  aw.ay  itito  the  interior  of  Russia, 
A\here  some  one  gave  lier  poison,  from 
the  effi'Cts  of  which  she  suffered  for 
more  than  a  year;  that  she  was  then 
sent  to  liagdad,  where  a  rich  Persian 
took  charge  of  her  till  she  was  eleven, 
w’hen  she  was  removed  to  Ispahan, 
where  she  ]>assed  under  the  care  of  a 
Persian  prince,  who  told  her  tJiat  she 
was  the  <laughter  of  the  late  Empress 
Elizabeth  of  Russia.  That  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  the  I’rince  took  her  t<* 
Russia,  an«l  thence  to  Germany  and 
England.  That  she  spent  two  years 
W'ith  him  in  London,  .and  afterwards 
went  to  Paris,  and  that  she  soon  after¬ 
wards  met  the  Prince  of  latnburg,  to 
whom  she  became  betrothed.  All  these 
statements  she  repeated  many  times,  and 
it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  any 
other  story  from  her.  This  obstinacy  on 
her  part  so  greatly  irritate*!  the  Empress 
that  she  w’rote  to  (Galitsin,  telling  him 
to  have  recourse  to  “rigi>rous  nie.asures ” 
in  his  treatment  of  the  prisoner.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  gave  orders  that  she  should 
be  put  upon  prison  fare,  and  have  only 
just  as  much  of  that  as  was  necessary 
to  sustain  life  ;  that  her  servant maid 
should  be  denied  access  to  her,  and  that 
an  oflicer  and  two  soldiers  shouhl  be 
stationed  day  and  night  in  her  cell. 
These  orders  were  carried  itito  effect. 
For  two  <i.ays  and  two  nights  she  under¬ 
went  the  indignity  of  being  continually 
watched  by  guar*ls,  who  never  quitte*! 
her  for  a  moment.  All  that  time,  too, 
she  jt.assed  w  ithout  taking  fbo*l ;  for 
the  gruel  and  cabbage-sou|i,  which  were 
served  up  to  her  in  wooden  bowls,  were 
so  revolting  that  she  could  not  touch 
them.  Meantime  her  health  became 
rajiidly  worse,  the  cough  from  which 
she  had  been  suffering  for  some  time 
increased,  ami  she  began  to  sjiit  blood. 
At  last,  by  signs,  sbe  managed  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  she  wished  to  sind  a  letter 
to  the  Governor,  and  writing  mate¬ 
rials  w'ere  supplied  to  her.  On  receiv¬ 


ing  her  letter,  which  contained  a  pathetic 
appe.al  to  his  feelings  and  those  of  the 
Empress,  Galitsin  paid  her  a  visit,  and 
again  trie*!  to  extract  some  information 
from  her  .as  to  her  accomplices,  but 
without  success,  although  he  went  so 
far  as  to  threaten  her  with  “  extreme 
nie.asures,”  On  leaving  her  cell  he  tohl 
her  that  she  must  not  expect  any  miti¬ 
gation  of  the  hardships  slie  had  lately 
emlured,  though  in  reality  his  heart  was 
touchetl  by  her  sufferings. 

(ialitsin  was  a  man  of  more  than  usu.al 
kimlliiiess,  an*i  could  not  bear  to  see  a 
young  and  attractive  woman — one,  more¬ 
over,  accustomed  to  an  easy  and  luxuri 
ous  life — exposed  to  such  sufferings  and 
such  indignities  as  she  had  to  .undergo, 
tshe  was  also  evi*lently  in  a  state  of  such 
physical  and  mental  prostration,  that  her 
life  dill  not  seem  likely  to  be  much  pro- 
longeil ;  and  so,  in  spite  of  the  distinct 
commands  of  the  Empress,  he  found  him¬ 
self  incapable  of  continuing  the  ”  rigor¬ 
ous  measures  ”  which  had  proved  so 
fruitless.  Refore  quitting  the  fortress 
he  gave  orders  that  the  severity  of  her 
treatment  should  be  mitigated,  and  that 
the  sentries  should  no  longer  be  stationed 
inside  her  room. 

Meantime  her  two  Polish  fellow-pris¬ 
oners  had  been  examined  by  Galitsin, 
anil  every  means  taken  to  obtain  some 
useful  confession  from  them.  One  of 
them,  Domanski  by  n.ame,  declareil  that 
it  was  merely  love  for  her  that  had  made 
him  follow  in  her  tr.'iin,  and  that  even 
now,  if  she  wouhl  marry  him,  he  should 
consiiier  himself  the  happiest  of  men ; 
even  though  he  had  to  speinl  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  a  prison.  Some  hope  seems  to 
have  been  helil  out  to  him  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  such  marriage,  and  Galitsin  sug¬ 
gested  the  iilea  to  the  Princess— if  wo 
may  be  allowed  still  to  give  her  that 
title — but  she  treateil  it  with  contempt, 
saying  that  Domanski  was  far  too  con¬ 
temptible  and  uneducated  a  man  for  her 
to  think  of  as  a  husband,  even  if  she 
W'ere  not  bouinl  by  her  plighteii  troth  to 
the  Prince  of  Limburg.  Galitsin  then 
tried  to  obtain  a  confession  from  her  by 
promising  that,  if  she  wouhl  say  what 
her  origin  really  was,  she  should  be 
allowed  to  go  back  to  her  betrothed  in 
Germany.  For  a  time  she  seemed  to  wa¬ 
ver  in  her  denial  of  all  knowle*lge  of  her 
history,  and  promised  to  send  Galitsin  a 
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ftill  account  of  Iicrself;  but  when  tbe 
paper  which  he  thought  would  eoiitaiii 
it  arrived,  there  was  no  now  inlbrination 
in  it.  Whether  slie  really  had  none  to 
give,  or  whether  she  distrusted  Galit  sin’s 
promises,  is  not  known.  All  that  is  cer¬ 
tain  is,  that  nothing  more  was  ever 
learned  from  her  resjiecting  her  foriuer 
career. 

About  this  time,  tr.adition  st.ates,  Orlof 
came  to  see  her,  and  a  stormy  interview 
ensued.  The  story  is  not  at  all  jirobable, 
.and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  not  true. 
But  wh.at  is  certain  is,  that  a  little  later, 
in  the  month  of  November,  she  bore  her 
betrayer  a  sou.  The  child  was  chris¬ 
tened  in  the  prison,  and  it  is  K.ai<l  that  it 
thrived,  .and  eventu.ally  grew  up  to  man’s 
estate,  ami  became  an  ofticer  of  rank 
in  the  Itussian  service.  Anyhow,  its 
mother  did  not  long  survive  its  birth. 
Her  strength  h.ad  altogether  given  w.ay 
under  her  sutferings.  For  she  had  suf¬ 
fered  much,  and  yet  had  been  treateil 
with  much  of  the  old  severity.  The  sol¬ 
diers  h.ad  been  brought  back  into  her 
room,  in  spite  of  the  pathetic  appeals 
she  made  to  the  Emj)ress,  saying,  as  she 
well  might,  th.at  the  constant  presence  of 
men  beside  her  “  shocked  her  womanly 
nature.”  The  consumption  which  ha<l 
seized  on  her  made  rapid  progress,  her 
cough  became  worse  and  worse,  and  at 
host  she  lay  down  to  die.  A  priest  was 
sent  for,  who  e\horte<l  her,  as  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  grave,  to  make  full  con¬ 
fession  of  her  sins  against  the  Empress. 
But  she  still  ni.aintained  th.at  in  this  re¬ 
spect  she  w.as  not  to  blame,  and  the 
priest  at  last  left  her  without  giving  her 
absolution. 

On  the  15th  of  December,  1775,  she 
died,  carrying  with  her  to  the  grave  flie 
secret  of  her  birth.  The  next  day  the 
soldiers,  some  of  whom  had  stood  by  her 
bedside  till  she  drew'  her  last  breath,  dug 
a  deep  hole  in  the  ground  within  the 
W'alls  of  the  fortress,  and  buried  in  it  the 
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body  of  the  unfortunate  adventuress. 
No  funeral  rites  were  performetl  over 
her  grave.  Catharine’s  revenge  was 
complete. 

Two  ye.ars  later  occurred  the  terrible 
inundation  of  1777,  when  the  Neva  rose 
to  such  a  height  that  the  casemates  of 
the  IVtropavlovsky  Fortress  were  sub¬ 
merged  under  its  w.aters.  In  spite  of 
the  secrecy  which  had  been  preserved 
with  respect  to  the  st>-<*alled  I’rineess, 
rumors  had  got  about  that  a  «laughter  of 
the  Empress  Elizabeth  w.as  kept  in  con¬ 
finement  in  the  fortress,  and  after  the  in¬ 
undation  a  story  gained  <Tedeuee  that 
she  had  been  forgotten  or  intentionally 
deserted  in  her  cell,  and  so  had  beeti 
drowned  by  the  rising  tide. 

Two  years  more  passed  by,  and  the 
cell  iti  which  the  adventuress  died  re¬ 
ceived  another  inmate.  This  was  a  young 
guardsman  name*l  V'insky,  who  hail  be¬ 
come  com[»romi8ed  in  some  p<ditical  con¬ 
spiracy,  and  who  was  ultimately  exiled  to 
Orenburg.  While  occupying  Ids  prison- 
quarters  in  the  fortress,  he  amused  him¬ 
self  by  tieciphering  the  inscriptions  which 
previous  inmates  h.a<l  left  on  the  walls. 
One  day  he  observed  some  writing  on 
one  of  the  panes  in  the  window,  and  ori 
closer  inspection  )\e  ma<le  out  the  wonls, 
“  O  mio  Dio !  ”  which  had  evidently  been 
scratched  with  a  diamoml  on  the  glass. 
The  warder  told  him  that  they  must 
have  been  the  handiwork  of  a  young  and 
beautiful  lady,  who  ha<l  occupied  the  cell 
four  ye.ars  before.  This  was  the  last 
trace  which  re  nained  of  her  existence, 
unless  a  little  mound  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  which,  as  late  as  the  year 
1828,  was  still  visible  in  tlie  garden  of 
the  fortress,  and  which  w.as  said  to  mark 
the  spot  where,  at  the  end  of  her  restless 
and  wasted  career,  Orlofs  victim  at  last 
found  repose.  Who  she  re.ally  was,  and 
what  was  the  secret  of  her  eaily  life, 
are  problems  which  to  this  day  remain 
unsolved. 


Temple  Bar. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  FLORENCE. 

BY  TH0M.i3  ADOLPUUS  TBOLLOPB. 

The  historian  Migliori,  writing  in  the  the  earliest  recorded  occurred  in  1325, 
Latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  Last  in  1630.  That  of  the  year 
enumerates  twenty-three  different  visita-  1400  is  the  eighth  in  Migliori’s  cata- 
lions  of  pestilence  in  Florence,  of  which  logue.  It  was  not  so  great  or  terrible 
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an  infliction  aa  that  of  1338,  which  ia 
well  known  aa  the  plague  described  by 
lloccaccio ;  but  the  mortality  was  very 
large,  and  the  depopulation  of  the  city 
considerable. 

In  the  midst  of  this  time  of  trouble 
and  sickness  died  Ginevra  Agolanti,  juita 
Almieri.  She  had  been  married  to  Fran¬ 
cesco  .\g«danti  only  four  years,  and  she 
was  still  in  the  prime  and  the  pride  of 
her  remarkable  beauty.  Slie  was,  we 
are  assured,  the  most  beautiful  woman 
of  her  time  in  Florence.  Her  marriage 
with  Francesco  Agolanti,  however,  had 
been  by  no  means  a  happy  one — for  the 
very  siitlicient  reason  that,  when  forced 
by  her  father  into  a  marriage  with  him, 
her  affeetions  had  already  been  bestowed 
upon  another.  Ginevra  loved  and  was 
loved  by  Antonio  Rondinelli,  an  .ancestor 
of  one  of  the  historians  who  has  pre¬ 
served  the  record  of  Ginevra’s  story. 
Jbit  the  love  of  Antonio  Uoudinelli  and 
Ginevra  Almieri  was  .as  hopeless  a  ji.as- 
sion  as  that  which  existed  between 
llomeo  and  .Juliet,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  Of  course,  in  tho.se  medheval 
Italian  cities — in  which  the  society  was 
always  divided  into  two  .at  least,  if  not 
more,  factions,  between  whom  .an  inter¬ 
necine  feud  ami  hatred  raged — such  diffi¬ 
culties,  issuing  in  more  or  less  tragic  c.at- 
asirophes.  w'ere  always  occurring.  Far 
too  blind  to  recognize  jiarty  badges, 
Don  Cupid  was  continually  ignoring  the 
ditferences  and  incompatil>ilities  that 
separated  Guelphs  from  Ghibelline.s, 
Mont.acuti  from  Capiileti,  Bianchi  from 
Neri,  Panciatichi  from  Cancellieri,  and 
often  even  those  e-visting  between  patri¬ 
cians  and  plebei.ans. 

Betw’eeu  the  Almieri  and  the  liondi- 
nelli  there  could  be  neither  marrying 
nor  giving  in  marriage.  Xot  only  were 
the  two  families  opposed  in  the  burning 
politics  of  the  il.ay,  but  the  Almieri  w'ere 
a  house  of  old  j>atrician  stock,  wdiile 
Rondinelli  was  the  descendant  of  one  of 
those  plebeians  who  h.ad  led  the  popu- 
l.ace  against  the  magnates  in  1343  1  Bet¬ 
ter  might  a  daughter  of  the  Almieri  love 
one  of  her  father’s  serving-men  than  fix 
her  atfections  on  a  Rondinelli !  But  in 
that  time  .and  clime,  the  papas  of  mar¬ 
riageable  daughters  w'ere  wont  to  make 
very  short  work  of  any  such  erratic 
fancies.  Each  free  citizen,  wdio  was 
ready  at  any  moment  to  upset  the  whole 


order  of  society  for  the  sectiring  of  jmliti- 
cal  liberty,  was  a  thoroughly  despotic 
master  of  his  own  household.  And  so 
Ginevra  was  summarily  bidden  to  accept 
Francesco  Agolanti  as  her  husband;  and 
she  never  dreamed  of  refusing  to  do  so ! 

We  <lo  not  hear  any  w’ord,  of  any 
sort,  which  could  lead  to  the  belief  that 
Ginevra  w.os  otherwise  than  a  blameless 
wife.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
records  of  Florentine  society  .as  it  existed 
under  the  principality  of  the  Medici,  may 
be  inc'ined  either  to  doubt  tlie  existence 
of  suoh  virtue  under  such  circumstances, 
or,  .at  least,  to  credit  Ginevra  with  the 
jmssession  of  a  very  rare  and  matchle.ss 
standard  of  female  duty.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  manners  and 
morals  of  the  republic,  in  such  respect.«, 
were  not  as  the  m.inners  and  morals  of 
Florence  under  the  .Medici.  The  “mag¬ 
nificent  ”  Lorenzo  had  not  done  his  work 
upon  Florentine  society  in  the  days  when 
duty  separatetl  Ginevra  Almieri  from 
Antonio  Rondinelli.  And  the  unloving 
wife  remained  prudently  and  dutifully' 
at  home,  within  the  dark  and  gloomy 
wails  of  her  husband’s  house,  in  the 
Corso  degli  Adimari,  a  narrow  lane  be¬ 
tween  high  prison-like  buildings,  which, 
up  to  the  year  1840,  or  thereabouts,  oc¬ 
cupied  the  upper  part  of  the  now  well- 
known  and  rnoilernized  Via  Calzainoli. 

So  much  it  was  in  her  power  to  do ! 
But  .at  the  end  of  four  years  she  seemed 
to  be  able  to  bear  so  sunless,  so  cheer¬ 
less,  so  hopeless  a  life  no  longer.  She 
fell  into  a  slate  of  l.anguor  from  which 
nothing  could  rouse  her:  and  then  the 
nickering  lamp  of  her  life  burning  lower 
and  lower,  she  fell  a.sleep ! 

It  was  a  very  suspicious  thing  in  those 
d.ays  to  fall  ill,  and  a  still  more  suspi¬ 
cious  thing  to  die !  The  first  thought  of 
the  surviving  relatives  of  any  one  unkind 
enough  to  die  in  the  rnid.st  of  them,  was 
to  get  rid  of  the  body  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Short  time  was  allowed  for  relig¬ 
ious  rites,  and  small  thought  was  given 
to  ceremony  of  any  kind !  Well,  if 
prompt  burial  could  be  attained !  The 
poor  cfuibl  not  always  attain  it.  They 
were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with 
throwing  their  dead  into  the  public 
streets,  to  be  picked  up  by  the  dead 
carts  of  the  company  of  the  Misericordia 
as  soon  as  they  could  be  attended  to. 
But  a  lady  of  the  house  of  Agolanti 
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couI<l  oonim.ind  interment  prompt  as 
the  tears  of  her  bereaved  )iusl)and  could 
desire.  And  Ginevra  was  wrapped  in  a 
shroud,  and  hurried  away  to  the  sepul¬ 
chre  which  has  been  described  above, 
within  a .  few  hours  after  closing  her 
eyes, 

Ginevra,  however,  was  not  dead,  nor 
had  she  been  in  anywise  stricken  by  the 
pestilence.  It  ha<i  been  simply  a  case 
of  suspended  animatioti,  from  which  the 
unfortunate  young  wife  awoke  a  lew 
hours  after  she  had  been  consigned  to 
the  vault  of  the  Agolanti.  Happy  that 
it  w’as  a  vault,  and  not  a  grave!  Happy 
that  in  that  time  of  |ianie  and  of  tle.ath, 
no  thought  of  a  coflin  had  been  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  promptness  of  the 
interment!  The  tomi),  hastily  opened 
by  means  of  the  round  stone  opening  on 
the  steps  of  the  cathedral  which  formed 
its  means  of  access,  had  received  the  body 
swathed  in  a  shroud,  and  ha«l  been  as 
hastily  closed.  Ginevia  waked  from  her 
trance  to  find  herself  in  <larkness  in  a  cold 
damp  air,  and  bound  !  She  called  aloud 
in  the  utter  stillness,  and  the  strange  dull 
echo  from  the  vaults— the  sole  result  of 
her  cries — startled  her  with  a  horrible 
suspicion  of  the  truth !  Perhaps  she  felt 
that  those  who  had  laid  her  there  in 
such  haste,  had  been  only  too  glad  of 
any  colorable  excuse  for  making  all 
speed  to  do  so  ! 

For  awhile  the  horror  of  her  position 
overcame  her,  and  she  sank  back,  almost 
returning  to  a  state  of  unconsciousness, 
and  almost  content  to  do  so !  At  two- 
and-twenty,  however,  the  instinctive  love 
of  life  speaks  strongly,  and  it  forbade 
(iinevra  to  yield  without  a  struggle  to 
her  fate. 

After  some  efforts  she  succeeded,  we 
are  told,  in  liberating  her  h.ands  from 
the  swathiTig  bands  that  confined  them  ; 
and  that  having  been  accomplished,  had 
then  less  difficulty  in  liber.atitig  her  feet 
from  their  ligatures.  And  then  the 
dreadful  suspicion  that  hail  flashed  upon 
her  mind  became  a  certainty.  She  felt 
the  damp  cold  sunless  ground  ;  she  was 
conscious  of  the  heavy  and  foul  odor  of 
de.Hth ;  her  hands  encountered  dreadful 
objects,  the  nature  of  which  imagination 
but  too  readily  suggested. 

And  all  was  utter — utter  darkness  ! 

Nor  had  she  any  means  of  guessing 
the  locality  of  her  prison-house.  For 


four  short  years  only  a  wife,  it  had  never 
chanced  tliat  she  had  been  made  ac- 
<pininted  with  the  burying  place  of  the 
family  of  which  she  h.ad  Iwcome  a  mem¬ 
ber.  Some  patrician  families  buried  in 
one  church,  and  some  in  another.  In 
most  cases  the  vaults  beneath  the  pave¬ 
ments  of  the  churches  were  closed  by 
enormous  flagstottes,  shut  down  by 
masonry,  ami  as  much  beyond  her  power 
to  move  them  as  it  would  have  been  to 
lift  the  Duorno!  Ginevra  had  many  a 
day  tripped  lightly  over  those  huge 
stones,  sculptured  mostly  with  the  arms 
of  the  family  whose  de.ul  reposed  1k‘Iow, 
And  her  heart  sunk  dead  within  her  as 
she  thought  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
escaping  from  a  prison  so  closed. 

Again,  again,  and  again  she  raised  her 
voice  to  its  utmost  power,  and  strained 
her  ear  in  the  clinging  hope  of  catching 
some  answering  sound.  Hut  all  was 
dead,  dead  silence — silence  as  intense  as 
the  intensity  of  the  dreadful  <larkness. 

Some  three  hours,  as  it  was  calculated 
afterwanls,  she  must  have  )»assed  amid 
the  horror  of  that  dreadful  place,  and 
the  agonies  of  gathering  despair.  Hide¬ 
ous,  naim-less  terrors — dread  of  what 
might  meet  her  touch  if  she  moved  from 
the  spot  on  which  her  body  had  been 
laid,  or  attempted  with  groping  h.ands 
and  step  to  explore  the  limits  ^f  her 
prison-house,  prevented  her  from  chang¬ 
ing  her  place.  And  she  had  sunk  dow  n 
on  the  earth  again  almost  mad«lened  by 
the  horrors  of  her  ]>osition  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  dreadful  death  before  her, 
when  suddenly  she  almost  fancied  that 
she  saw  a  gleam  of  light.  It  was  very 
faint  and  fitful,  sometimes  a  little  more 
decided  and  sometimes  fading  away,  till 
Ginevra  found  it  impossible  to  decide 
whether  the  appearance  w  as  real  or  only 
the  ])roduct  of  her  imagination.  Gradu¬ 
ally,  however,  the  pale  gleam,  shining 
into  that  depth  of  darkness,  became 
stronger — not  sufticiently  strong  to  illu¬ 
mine  any  part  of  the  vault  in  su<  h  sort 
as  to  render  the  objects  in  it  visible  ; 
but  strong  enough  to  set  at  rest  the 
doubt  whether  indeed  a  ray  of  blessed 
light  had  really  penetrated  into  that 
horrible  charnel  house.  Yes!  from  a 
quarter  of  the  vault  opposite  to  her, 
there  certainly  was  shining,  and  now 
more  steadily,  a  ray  of  light ! 

The  first  notion  that  struck  Ginevra 
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was  tliat  the  ray  must  prooeod  from  the 
e:in<lli‘s  carried  in  the  j)roces^ion  of  some 
sacred  function  poiiip  on  in  liie  cimrch 
wiiich  was  doidtticss  over  her  head.  And 
the  notion  hroiiirlit  with  it  a  gleam  of 
hope.  If,  as  migiit  he  expected,  the  pro¬ 
cession  shouhl  pass  over  the  pavement 
above  her,  or  even  near  to  the  place  of 
l»er  imprisonment,  might  she  not  hope 
to  make  her  voice  heard  ?  She  strained 
her  ear,  hut  all  was  still — utt**r,  utter 
silence.  Still  her  heart  heat  wildly  with 
hoj)e.  The  hearers  of  the  candles  that 
cast  the  hlessoil  ray  of  light  were  doiiht- 
less  still  in  a  far  part  of  the  church. 
They  would  come  nearer.  And  again 
she  listened  intentlj’,  with  organs  stimu¬ 
lated  to  the  utmost  to  catch  the  faintest 
sound  .  .  in  vain  !  St  range  that  no  loot- 
step  should  he  nudihle!  Strange  that 
there  should  he  no  sound  of  chanting 
voices!  And  then,  sudden  as  the  «leath- 
stroke  of  a  dagger,  shot  into  her  ntind 
the  thought  that,  if  those  who  were 
moving  and  doubtless  chanting  aloud  in 
the  church  above  were  inaudible  to  her, 
her  voice  would  necessarily  he  inaudible 
to  them. 

With  desperate  force  she  shrieked 
with  cry  redoidded  u|>on  cry,  till  her 
parched  throat  refused  to  give  forth 
sound  !  Still  only  those  hideous  mock- 
ing'cehoes  answered  ;  and  then  all  was 
.again  silence — the  silence  of  the  tomb! 

Still  the  light ! — and  now  certaiidy 
stronger  ! — strong  enough  she  thought# 
to  enable  her  straining  eyes  to  distin¬ 
guish  tluitthe  8})ace  immecliately  in  front 
of  her — bet  ween  her  and  the  light— w.as 
void  and  unencumbered  by  any  object. 
Fearfully  and  slowly,  with  hall-out¬ 
stretched  hands,  she  groped  her  way  to¬ 
wards  the  sitle  from  which  it  came.  And 
presently  she  encountered  something, 
from  which  her  lirst  impulse  was  to  with¬ 
draw  her  hand,  as  if  it  had  burned  her. 
(Jradually  and  cautiously,  however,  ven¬ 
turing  again  to  j)ut  her  hand  to  it,  the 
feel  of  it  did  not  shock  her  with  the  sen¬ 
sation  th.at  the  other  objects  she  had 
touched  had  jwoduced.  It  was  wood 
evidently,  dry  and  clean  apparently,  un¬ 
like  all  else  in  that  horrible  place,  A 
little  further  examination  showed  that 
the  thing  first  touched  was  evidently  one 
of  the  rungs  of  a  ladder !  And  the  light 
cAme  from  immediately  above  it ! 

Another  momentary  flash  of  hope !  fol¬ 


lowed  by  the  despairing  thought  of  the 
impossibility  that  her  strength  should 
suflice  to  move  one  of  those  huge  grave¬ 
stones  which  her  eye  had  so  often  rested 
on  with  indilference,  even  if  she  was  en¬ 
abled  to  reach  it. 

Nevertheless,  slowly,  hesitatingly, 
cautiously,  she  climbed  the  ladder  step 
by  step.  A  very  few  of  them  brought 
her  into  contact  with  the  vaulting  of  the 
sepulchre ;  and  then  the  small  orifice 
from  which  the  light  streamed  was  im¬ 
mediately  above  her,  and  within  her 
reach.  A  little  more  exertioti  enabled 
her  to  bring  her  eye  close  to  the  open¬ 
ing. 

And  lo,  the  moon  ! — the  moon  placidly 
sailing  in  tr.ampdl  silence  in  the  clear 
blue  sky  ! 

The  moon !  Where  then  could  she 
be  ?  Where  had  they  Imrried  her  so 
impatiently  to  her  grave?  There  was 
then  no  dark  vault,  no  dark  church  nave 
above  her ;  oidy  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  ! 

Again  slie  placed  her  eye  close  to  the 
hole  from  which  the  light  streamed,  and 
strove  to  catch  the  form  of  some  object 
that  might  enable  her  to  guess  the  local¬ 
ity  of  her  place  of  sepulture. 

A  tall  black  line — a  tower  ! — yes,  evi¬ 
dently  a  dark  tower  between  her  and 
the  moonlight!  And — stay!  yes!  sure¬ 
ly,  now  coming  within  the  range  of  her 
sight,  figures  of  men  ! — living  men  I — at 
no  great  distance  near  the  tower’s  base  ! 
— men  with  flambeaux,  conducting  a  cart 
drawn  by  oxen ! 

Suddenly  the  truth  flashed  upon  her 
mind.  The  tower  was  the  tower  of  the 
Guardamorto,  the  dead-house  of  Flo¬ 
rence,  and  the  tomb  of  which  she  w.as 
the  living  occupant  was  one  of  those  un¬ 
der  the  marble  steps  at  the  west  front 
of  the  cathedral. 

That  there  were  sepulchres  of  several 
of  the  patrician  families  of  Florence  be- 
ne.ath  those  steps  Ginevra  knew  well. 
For  often  and  often,  like  the  other  maid¬ 
ens  and  young  men  of  the  city,  had  she 
sat  on  those  steps  to  enjoy  the  cool 
evening  hour  after  a  blazing  summer’s 
day.  It  was  one  of  the  coolest  places  to 
be  found  within  the  walls;  and  it  was  a 
common  summer  habit  with  the  Floren¬ 
tines  to  go  and  sit  there  for  the  double 
enjoyment  of  the  coolness  and  that  social 
chat  so  dear  to  every  Florentine  man  or 
woman.  So  general  was  the  habit  that. 
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andiamo  ai  nwrtni, — literally,  “let  us 
go  to  the  marbles,” — was  well  under- 
stood  to  mean  an  invitation  to  go  and 
sit  on  the  cathedral  steps.  Yes  !  many 
a  lovely  moonlight  night  like  that  she 
was  now  looking  out  on,  had  Ginevra 
sat  on  the  stones  which  now  formed  her 
prison  ;  listening  too  Avell,  perhaps,  to 
forbuhlen  whisperings  from  Antonio 
Kondinelli,  to  have  ever  noticed  that  the 
Agolanti,  among  others,  had  their  place 
of  bui-ial  there. 

And  there  was  the  black  old  tower  of 
the  Guardamorto  just  oj)posite,  by  the 
southern  side  of  the  baptistery.  It  for¬ 
merly  stood  just  on  the  spot  at  the  corner 
of  the  Via  de  Calzainoli,  where  the  beau¬ 
tiful  little  lotfgia  of  the  hospital  of  the 
Higalh)  now  stands ;  and  was  the  jtlace,as 
its  name  imports,  to  which  the  Floren¬ 
tine  dead  were  consigned  jueviously  to 
their  interment. 

In  that  autumn  of  1400,  the  space  at 
the  foot  of  the  grand  old  Guardamorto 
tower  was  the  likeliest  in  all  Florence  to 
find  men  stirring  and  al>road  in  the  dead 
of  the  night.  For  few  were  the  hours 
in  that  time  of  pestilence  during  which 
no  dead  were  brought  to  the  dead  house ! 

With  what  frantic  eagerness  did  (iin- 
eATa  cry  aloud  as  she  saw  what  appeared 
the  certainty  of  help  so  near  her !  Hut 
the  cruel  vault  shut  in  her  voice.  The 
rough  men  intent  on  their  hideous  and 
dangerous  duty,  and  eager  only  to  have 
done  with  it  as  soon  as  jiossible,  heard ^ 
her  not,  and  probably  would  have  paid 
little  attention,  if  they  had  heard  it,  to 
any  night-cries  disturbing  the  silence  of 
the  plague-stricken  yet  often  roystering 
city. 

(.Quickly  dejtositing  their  horrible  car¬ 
go  within  the  dead-house,  the  men  with 
their  cart  and  flambeaux  hurried  off,  the 
silence  once  more  unbroken,  ami  the 
placid  moonlight  unbroken  bv  their  hid¬ 
eous  shadows.  And  that  fiope  faded 
from  the  mental  vision  of  the  poor  pris¬ 
oner! 

Thus  left  alone  with  her  t<“rrible 
thoughts,  however,  Ginevra  suddenly 
bethought  her  that  she  had  formerly 
seen  and  noted — noted  mechanically,  as 
one  does  that  which  is  of  no  sort  of  in¬ 
terest  to  us — that  the  sepulchres  under 
the  steps  of  the  cathedral  were  closed, 
not  with  huge  flagstiuies,  as  large  as  the 
vault  itself,  such  as  she  had  seen  in  the 
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floors  of  the  churches,  but  with  circular 
stones  not  more  than  two  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter.  And  it  struck  her  that  if  the  aje 
jiroach  to  the  place  she  was  in  were  thus 
closed,  and  if  the  stone  were  not  fas¬ 
tened  down  by  cement,  it  might  not 
perhaps  be  impossible  for  her  to  move  it 
from  its  place. 

With  some  difficulty,  and  after  several 
trials,  she  did  at  hast  succeed  in  getting 
her  shoulder  into  such  a  position  that 
she  could  bring  the  whole  strength  of  her 
muscles  to  bear  with  an  upheaving  force 
on  the  stone  above  her — and  with  a  des¬ 
perate  eflbrt  did  heave  it  from  its  j>l.ice. 

And  there  was  the  way  open  before 
her  to  return  once  more  from  the  char¬ 
nel-house  to  the  haunts  of  the  living ! 

Slowly  a!id  with  difficulty  raising  her¬ 
self  through  the  ajterture,  she  er<  pt 
forth  ;  and,  exhausted  by  the  effort  not 
less  than  by  the  emotions  she  had  under- 
gom*,  she  sat  herself  down  to  rest 
awhile  on  the  old  familiar  steps  where 
she  had  so  t»ften  sat  before. 

Tt>  rest  awliile — and  to  think!  The 
wh(»leof  the  Piazza  San  Giovanni  w  as 
as  silent  as  the  charnel  house  from  which 
she  had  escaped.  Since  the  men  who 
had  brought  tlie  cart  of  plague-stricken 
dead  to  the  (iuardamorto  had  gone  off’, 
no  living  soul  had  been  visible,  and  no 
sound  of  life  had  been  audible  !  And 
there  sat  (iinevra  by  the  side  of  the 
open  sepulchre  in  her  grave  clothes ! 
And  as  she  sat  thinking  what  next  she 
should  do,  the  moon,  which  had  served 
her  so  well  to  light  the  way  to  her  es¬ 
cape,  hid  herself  behind  the  clouds ;  the 
sky  became  overcast,  and  the  first  drops 
of  a  shower  began  to  fall.  Autumnal 
rains  come  heavily  in  southern  latitudes 
when  they  do  come.  They  come  with 
a  bleak  and  pitiless  Lifteccio  wind  from 
the  Leghorn  co.ast  ;  and  in  another  ten 
minutes  poor  Ginevra,  in  her  ghost  like 
toilette,  was  wetted  to  the  skin  and 
shivering  with  cold. 

So  with  a  piteous  and  wistful  look 
around  the  desolate  piazza,  she  rose  from 
her  seat,  having  made  up  her  mind  to  go 
to  her  husband’s  house.  It  was  not  far 
off'.  She  had  to  pass  l)eneath  Giotto's 
campanile  tower,  to  cross  the  open  space 
around  the  cathedral,  and  then  to  turn 
down  a  small  narrow  street  w  hieh  oj»ens 
out  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  to  the 
southward,  and  passing  by  the  side  of 
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the  or.itory  of  the  coinp.'iny  of  the  Mis- 
eric(»r(lia,  wouhl  brinn  lier  to  the  door 
of  the  Palazzo  Agolanti,  tlie  front  of 
wliich  was  in  the  Corso  degli  Adeinari. 

lii.sing  from  her  seat  on  the  marble 
steps  not  without  an  effort — for  slie  was 
now  suffering  from  the  reaction  follow¬ 
ing  the  terrible  tension  of  mind  and 
nerve  during  the  la.st  hour  or  more,  and 
was  wet  to  the  skin,  and  shivering  with 
cold — she  drew'  the  one  garment  that 
covered  her  (her  shroud)  around  her, 
and  cowering  .along  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  broad  eaves  of  the  houses  through 
the  silent  and  solitary  street,  st)on  reached 
the  door  of  the  Palazzo  Agolanti. 

Timidly  using  the  huge  knocker,  she 
let  it  fill  on  the  hammer,  and  started  as 
the  sound  echoed  through  the  narrow'  si¬ 
lent  street,  and  rumbled  in  the  large, 
empty,  vaulted  h.all  of  the  Palazzo.  Long 
.and  patiently  .she  waited,  though  shak¬ 
ing  in  every  limb  and  ready'  to  drop. 
Put  no  answer  came  to  her  summons. 
Again  and  again,  knocking  at  last  more 
boldly  and  w  ith  more  decision,  she  tried 
to*  obtain  some  answer.  At  last  Fran¬ 
cesco  .\golanti  himself,  her  husband,  ap¬ 
peared  .at  .an  upper  w'indow,  and  deman¬ 
ded  w'lio  disturbe<l  the  house  and  the 
neighborhood  at  that  hour  of  the  night  ? 

“Francesco!  It  is  I,  (iinevra!  your 
unfortunate  wife!  It  is  I,  Francesco! 
h'or  the  love  of  God,  open  the  door!” 

In  the  bad  and  miserable  days  of  that 
memorable  autumn,  men  were  living  in 
Florence  amid  daily  recurring  scenes  of 
horror  and  dism.iy — amid  sights  and 
sounds  .and  emotions  calculated  to  foster 
every  sort  of  superstitious  dread,  and  to 
keep  the  nerve  strung  to  an  abnorm.al 
degree  of  tension.  The  Florentine  of 
the  old  republic,  like  his  descendant  of 
the  present  day,  was  in  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  little  given  to  trouble  himself 
with  thoughts  and  fancies  connected  with 
the  denizens  of  another  world.  Put 
death  in  those  tlays  was  rife  around  him 
— that  )M)rtal  of  the  unseen  world  w.as 
so  constantly  and  so  wblely  open,  that 
in  derogation  of  their  ordinary  habits  of 
mind,  men  w'ere  prone  to  imaginations 
w'hich  would  tiot  otherw  ise  have  .as.sailed 
them,  and  were  led  to  fancy,  that  the 
w  idely-opened  and  constantly-traversed 
w.ay  leading  from  this  w'orld  to  the  other 
might  possibly  be  more  than  in  ordinary 
times  repassetl  by  those  who  had  already 


travelled  it,  as  it  was  more  frequently 
traversed  by  those  departing  hence. 

And  umler  the  impression  of  such 
emotions,  and  of  the  astonishment  and 
<lread  of  the  moment,  Francesco  Ago¬ 
lanti  doubted  not  that  the  ghost-like 
figure,  clothed  in  the  garments  of  the 
grav-e,  who  thus  in  the  stillest  hour  of 
the  night  revisited  her  once  home,  W'as 
in  truth  an  unbles.sed  wandering  spirit 
from  the  other  w'orld,  whose  proper 

abiding  place  was . at  all  events 

not  amid  the  h.aunts  of  living  men,  and 
beneath  the  glimpses  of  the  moon  !  Per¬ 
haps,  also,  four  ye.ars  of  unloving  wed¬ 
lock  had  left  a  consciousness  in  Fran¬ 
cesco’s  heart  that  the  spirit  of  his  wife, 
doomed  or  jwrmitted  to  revi.sit  thus  the 
scenes  of  her  p.a.st  life,  h.ad  not  resought 
her  married  home  w  ith  any  feeling  or 
purpose  th.it  could  teinl  to  render  her 
an  agreeable  or  desirable  visitor  there. 

So  Ginevra’s  husband,  hastily  mutter¬ 
ing  such  Latin  w'ords  of  adjur.ation  as 
the  amount  of  his  acquaintance  with 
church  formulas  rendered  possible  to 
him,  bade  the  unquiet  ghost  begone  to 
her  ow'ti  place;  and  slamniing-to  the 
heavy  wooden  shutter,  hastened  liaik  to 
bury  himself  under  the  bcd-clothes, 
which  were  no  doubt  in  those  days,  as 
in  thc.se,  know'u  to  be  the  safest  refuge 
from  all  ghostly  visitors — perhaps  from 
the  non  -  conducting  qualities  of  the 
blankets ! 

Thus  repulsed,  the  unhappy  woman 
turned  from  the  unopening  door,  and 
dragged  herself  to  the  house  of  Per- 
nardo  Almieri,  her  father.  It  was  situ¬ 
ated  behind  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew', 
in  the  Marcato  Vecchio,  not  far  from 
the  river.  Put  there,  too,  she  met  with  a 
similar  reception ;  and  at  the  house  of 
an  uncle,  who  lived  hanl  by,  it  w'as  the 
same  thing.  No  one  would  believe  that 
that  ghost  like  figure  of  one  whom  they 
all  knew  to  be  dead  and  buried,  thus 
watnlering  about  the  city  in  her  grave- 
clothes  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  was  ^ 
other  than  a  denizen  of  the  world^^f 
spirits,  who  ought  not  by  .any  me^ns  to 
be  encouraged  in  such  unholy  qind  un¬ 
canny  practices.  ( 

Refused  and  rejected  on  .all  lhand.s, 
poor  Ginevra  began  to  give  herjself  up 
to  despair.  Was  then  the  open|  tomb 
W’hich  she  had  left,  really  the  only  asy¬ 
lum  iu  which  to  hide  her  head?  I  Were 
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all  who  hail  known  her  determineil  to 
hunt  her  back  into  the  grave,  into  whicli 
they  had  prematurely  hurried  her? 
Retracing  her  steps  towards  tlie  cathe¬ 
dral,  as  if  really  with  the  object  of 
going  baek  to  the  tomb,  to  which  every¬ 
body  bade  her  to  return,  she  wandered 
up  the  Via  Calzainoli,  and  passing  by  the 
Loggia  di  San  Bartolomeo,  which  then, 
but  now  no  longer,  existed  there,  laid 
herself  down  under  the  arches  of  it  to 
die. 

And  lying  there  she  bethought  her 
that  there  was  yet  one  other  persoti  in 
the  world,  who  had  once  known  her 
well,  and  whd  possibly  might — for  the 
sake  of  old  long  since  vanished  days — 
find  the  heart  to  welcome  her  even 
though  she  came  to  him  in  her  grave- 
clothes  !  Would  Antonio  Rondinelli, 
who  had  so  worshipped  that  poor  Ibrin 
of  hers  when  decked  in  other  fashion, 
turn  from  it  with  terror  and  loathing 
when  clad  in  cerements?  Rondinelli, 
the  first  and  only  one  who  had  ever 
])oured  a  love-tale  in  her  ear,  the  only 
man  she  had  ever  loved  ....  would 
he  too  drive  her  from  his  door?  It  is 
easy  to  understand  all  the  feelings  that 
would  naturally  oppose  themselves  to 
the  idea  of  her  seeking  an  asylum  in 
Rondinelli’s  house.  But  driven  as  she 
was  from  door  to  door,  despairing,  and 
feeling  like  to  die,  she  once  more 
dragged  herself  to  her  feet  from  off  the 
))avement  of  the  Loggia  di  San  Barto¬ 
lomeo,  and  with  tottering  steps  made 
her  way  to  the  Palazzo  Rondinrlli. 

Otice  more  she  knocked  ;  and  more 
timidly  this  time,  when  an  upper  win¬ 
dow  was  opened,  cried — 

“It  is  1,  (iinevra!  Do  you  not  know’ 
me.  Signor  Antonio  ?  It  is  I.  Neither 
my  husband  nor  my  father  will  open 
their  doors  to  me  ?  Will  you,  too,  di  ive 
me  aw’ay  ?  ” 

Perhaps  Antonio  Rondinelli  had  that 
in  him  which  Francesco  Angolanti  had 
not ;  and  thence  it  had  come  to  pass  that 
(?,inevra  had  loved  the  one,  and  could 
never  (find  in  her  heart  any  love  for  the 
other.  •  Perhaps,  though  Love  may  be 
blind,  <here  are  some  things  which  the 
eves  t'/iat  he  has  touched  can  see  more 
unmist  akiigly  than  any  other  eyes  w  hat¬ 
ever!  At  all  events, the  possibility  that 
I  Ginevfa  herself  in  the  flesh  was  stand¬ 
ing  before  his  door,  had  more  weight 
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with  Rondinelli  than  any  ghostly  ter¬ 
rors!  He  load  as  much  reason  :is  any  of 
the  others,  at  whose  doors  the  uidiappy 
(Pmevra  had  so  fruitlessly  knocked,  to 
think  her  an  unsubstantial  visitor  from 
the  world  of  spirits.  But  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  him  to  hear  that  w'ell-remcm- 
bered  voice  njipealing  to  him  and  to 
remain  deaf  to  the  appeal.  Rushing 
down  to  the  door,  his  first  act  was  to 
bring  the  half-fainting  woman  into  the 
house  ;  his  second,  to  call  up  his  mother, 
that  every  care  and  fostering  attention 
might  be  given  to  the  poor  wanderer. 

Antonio  and  his  mother  soon  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  restoring  her  strength  and 
vital  forces,  and  then  her  strange  and 
terrible  tale  was  told  !  But  what  next 
was  to  be  done  ?  Early  before  the 
dawn  Rondinelli  hurried  out  to  the  steps 
of  the  cathedral,  founil  the  stone  which 
formed  the  opening  of  the  tomb  of  the 
Angolanti  displaced,  obtained  thence 
full  confirmation — if  confirmation  had 
been  necessary — of  ]>oor  Ginevra's  story ; 
and  carefully  replaced  the  stone.  TIte 
husband,  the  father,  and  the  uncle,  who 
had  closed  their  doors  .against  her,  what¬ 
ever  they  might  have  whispered  to  each 
other,  took  very  good  care  to  keep  to 
themselves  all  mention  of  so  scandalous 
a  fact  as  the  unhallowed  walking  from 
her  grave  of  their  wife,  daughter,  and 
niece.  In  Florence,  w  hile  Ginevra  was 
recovering  health  and  strength  in  the 
most  secret  chamber  of  the  Rondinelli 
I’alace,  she  was  deemed  by  everybody 
to  be  ilead  ami  safely  buried  beneath 
tlie  marble  steps  of  the  Duomo. 

But  still  what  were  they  to  do — they — 
Antonio  and  (iinevra? 

What  was  done  was  this! 

Rondinelli  applied  to  the  authorities 
of  the  rejmblic  for  license  to  marry  Gi¬ 
nevra — “late  Ginevra  dei  Angolanti;” 
and  backed  his  application  by  regular  cer¬ 
tificates  of  the  death  and  burial  of  the 
lady  who  had  borne  that  name!  He 
related  publicly,  moreover,  how  Ginevra 
had  returned  from  the  tomb  to  the  house 
of  her  former  husband,  to  that  of  her 
father,  and  to  that  of  her  uncle ;  and 
how  all  of  them  h.ad  persisted  in  their 
determination  to  consider  her  dead,  and 
in  their  refusal  to  recognize,  or  to  have 
anything  further  to  say  to  her ! 

Atid  thereupon,  as  the  historians  assure 
us,  it  was  authoritatively  decided,  that 
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Ginovra  dcgli  Agolanti  was  to  all  Icg.al 
intents  and  purposes  dead  ;  an<l  that  the 
lady  jiroduced  by  Antonio  liondinelli 
was  free  to  wed  with  him  or  anybody 
else  on  whom  she  might  choose  to  bestow' 
herself. 

And  of  course  Antonio  and  Ginevra 
were  forthwith  married  :  and  of  course 
they  “  lived  hajtjiily  ever  afterwards.” 

A  writer  of  the  first  lialfof  the  present 
century,  Agostiuo  Ademollo,  in  his  book 
entitled  “  Niarietta  de’  Hieei,”  having  oc¬ 
casion  to  allude  to  this  tradition  of  Gi¬ 
nevra,  remarks  that  there  is  nothing  im¬ 
probable  in  the  legend,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  marriage  with  liondinelli, 
with  which  the  story  concludes.  And 
assuredly  no  “doctor  utrinaqtic  juris''* 
would  undertake  to  support  the  canonical 
validity  of  the  marriage  between  Anto¬ 
nio  and  Ginevra  under  the  circumstances 
related.  l>ut  those  who  know  what  sort 
of  things  were  often  done  in  such  matters 
in  those  days — who  specially  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  sort  of  spirit  that  pre¬ 
vailed  among  the  citizens  of  the  master¬ 


ful  old  republic,  which  once,  when  ex¬ 
communicated  by  the  Pope,  caused  the 
theologians  of  the  commonwealth  to  re¬ 
ply  by  hurling  back  an  excommunica¬ 
tion  of  his  Holiness  : — those  w  ho  remem¬ 
ber  this  and  other  such  like  specimens  of 
the  old  Florentine  proclivities,  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  find  it  very  difficult  to  believe 
that  Florence  may,  when  the  story  of 
Ginevra  was  told,  have  thought  it  very 
fair,  reasonable,  and  proper  that  Kondi- 
nelli  should  have  the  lady  for  his  j  ains  ; 
and  so  thinking,  may  have  decreed  that 
he  should  have  her  to  wife,  let  Homan 
civilians  and  canouisls  say  what  they 
might  about  it ! 

IJesides,  if  anybody  needs  any  further 
an<i  more  entirely  undeniable  evidence 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  legend,  is  there 
not  still  extant  in  the  City  of  Flowers, 
the  Via  della  Morta,  the  little  street 
running  out  of  the  Piazza  del  Duonio  by 
the  side  of  the  Misericordia,  down  which 
Ginevra  ))assed  when  escajdng  from  her 
totnb  to  the  hou.se  of  her  husband,  and 
w  liich  received  its  name  from  that  fact  ? 


Macmillan. 

TIIORVALItSKN’S  MUSF.UM  IN  COPENHAOKN. 

BY  REV.  HCOII  MACMILLAN. 


CoPEXiiAGEN'  is  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  cajiitals  of  Europe,  and  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  point  mit  exactly  in  w  hat  the 
interest  connected  with  it  lies.  Its  situ¬ 
ation  is  not  picturesque,  and  its  build¬ 
ings  are  not  distingtiished  for  architect¬ 
ural  beauty,  consisting  chiefly  of  lofty 
brick  structures  covered  with  stucco, 
and  jiresenting  a  very  bald  and  monoto¬ 
nous  ajqicarance.  The  jieople  are  very 
quiet  and  jirimitive  in  their  ways;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  \.\w  fetes  in  tlie  Ti¬ 
voli  (iardens  and  the  Alhambra,  there 
are  none  of  those  fashionable  gaieties 
ami  amusements  w'hich  are  to  be  found 
in  such  abundance  in  Paris,  Herlin,  or 
Vienna.  Perhaps  the  serenity  and  re¬ 
pose  of  the  place,  ami  the  simplicity  of 
the  manners  and  customs,  may  contrib¬ 
ute  much  to  the  indefinable  charm,  as 
well  as  the  feeling  that  one  is  beyond 
the  usual  tourist  ground,  and  in  a  region 
conqiaratively  fresh  and  unknown.  In 
summer  the  sky  overhead  is  peculiarly 
bright,  and  the  sunshine  warmer  than  it 


is  in  Hritain.  Everywhere  in  the  city 
there  is  the  gleam  of  water,  for  it  is  in¬ 
tersected  and  islanded  in  all  directions 
by  canals  and  harbors,  and  the  placid 
Sound  reflects  the  overhanging  buildings 
on  its  bo.som,  and  brings  the  fresh  breath 
of  ocean  into  the  most  crowded  market¬ 
places.  So  common  is  this  element  of 
lieauty,  that  Cojienhagen  has  been  called 
“the  Venice  of  the  Xorlh.”  The  mag¬ 
nificence  of  the  avenues  of  lime  and  chest¬ 
nut  trees  that  lead  from  the  heart  of  the 
city  to  its  suburbs,  esjtecially  when  in  full 
blossom,  loading  the  air  with  fragrance, 
and  lighting  up  the  green  gloom  with 
their  white  flowery  candelabra,  requires 
to  be  seen  in  onler  to  be  appreciated. 
All  ranks  meet  and  mingle  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  places  of  public  resort  on  familiar 
terms,  and  with  mutual  consideration  and 
respect.  The  society  of  the  better  classes 
is  fidly  as  cultivated  and  refined  as  it  is 
anywhere  in  Europe.  "NVe  in  Britain 
know’  very  little  of  the  literature  of  Den¬ 
mark,  llans  Christian  Andersen  being  al- 
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mo.st  the  only  l);ini8h  author  with  whose 
writings  we  are  acquainted.  And  yet  in 
history  they  have  had  the  two  Niebuhrs, 
father  and  son ;  in  poetry  and  general 
literature,  Kvald,  Haggesen,  Weasel,  IIol- 
berg,  Grutjdtvig,  liabbell,  Heiberg,  Mol- 
bech,  Ingeinann,  and,  greatest  of  all, 
Oehlenscldager,  whose  statue,  in  bronze, 
is  conspicuous  in  one  of  tlie  squares. 
Worssae,  the  successor  of  Thomsen,  the 
founder  of  the  uni<pte  Museum  of  North¬ 
ern  Antiquities,  is  one  of  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  antnpiarians  in  Europe ;  Stceii- 
strup  has  a  world-wide  reputation  as  a 
scientific  discoverer ;  and  Carsten  llauch, 
tlie  poet,  has  inherited  the  mantle  of 
Oehlen.schlager,  and  continues  to  enrich 
the  poetic  stores  of  his  country  by  his 
dramas  and  lyrics,  liut  by  far  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  great  names  of  Den¬ 
mark  is  that  of  Thorvaldsen.  Copenha¬ 
gen  is  in  fact  the  city  of  Thorvaldsen — 
the  Mecca  of  sculpture.  His  museum  is 
the  “sight’’  of  the  jdace.  His  memory 
is  the  glory  of  the  people.  The  book¬ 
sellers’  shops  are  full  of  photographs  of 
his  person  and  works ;  and  copies  of  his 
busts  and  statues,  in  all  sizes  and  mate¬ 
rials,  may  be  seen  exposed  for  sale  in  al- 
mo'it  every  second  w'indow. 

Of  course  we  visited  the  shrine  of  this 
remarkable  hero-worship,  and  ceased  to 
wonder  at  the  popular  enthusiasm. 
Thorvaldsen’s  museum — and  also  his 
mausoleum,  for  he  is  buried  within  its 
W'alls — is  situated  on  an  island  formed 
by  an  encircling  canal  towards  the  west- 
end  of  the  city.  It  is  so  close  as  .almost 
to  form  jijirt  of  the  huge  pile  called  the 
Christiansborg  Palace,  and  is  a  s(juare 
yellowish-looking  building  in  the  Egypt¬ 
ian  style,  singularly  ugly.  The  outside 
is  covered  with  pictures,  produced  by  the 
inlaying  of  differently-colored  cements 
in  the  walls,  representijig  on  one  side 
the  hero’s  triumphant  return  home,  after 
an  absence  of  eighteen  years,  in  the  same 
ship  which  conveyed  his  works  from 
Rome;  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  trans¬ 
port  of  these  works  by  an  enthusiastic 
crowd  to  the  museum.  The  facade  rep¬ 
resents  Fame  in  her  fiery  car  drawn  by 
four  horse.s,  in  bronze.  Passing  in  by  a 
side  door,  w,e  examined  with  interest 
the  colossal  plaster  busts,  statues,  and 
friezes  in  the  entrance-hall — models  for 
monuments  which  Thorvaldsen  executed 
for  difi'erent  cities — prominent  among 
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which  w.as  the  st.atue  of  Pius  VH.  seated 
in  the  {lapal  ch.air,  supported  by  .allegor¬ 
ical  figures.  Before  inspecting  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  corridor — Clirist’s  Hall — and 
the  different  rooms  on  the  ground-tloor, 
the  keeper  led  us  to  a  wide  court  in  the 
centre  of  the  building  paved  witli  stones 
and  roofed  by  the  sky,  at  that  moment 
one  brilliant  llawless  saj)phire.  The  sur¬ 
rounding  walls  were  painted  with  palms 
and  other  decorations  of  antique  tombs. 
“There  is  his  grave,”  said  our  guide, 
pointing  to  a  small  plot  of  ivy  growing 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  pavement  in 
the  midst  of  which  it  was  set.  The  sun 
shining  in  through  the  open  roof  lln- 
gere<l  on  the  green  spot,  and  burni>hcd 
the  iv\'  leaves,  while  the  shadows  pro¬ 
jected  by  the  walls  el.se where  were  cool 
and  dark.  It  was  touchingly  simple. 
No  marble  monument,  no  elegiac  inscrip¬ 
tion — not  even  his  n.ame  carved  on  the 
pavement — nothing  but  the  small-leaved 
ivy,  clustering  closely  together,  that 
wreathes  alike  the  ruins  of  human  art 
and  the  remains  of  man  himself  with  its 
unfading  green.  It  might  be  said  of  him, 
as  it  was  said  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
the  architect  of  St.  Paul's,  “  If  you  wish 
to  .see  his  monument,  look  around.” 
Tliere  he  reposes  amid  the  creations  of 
his  genius — no  less  than  six  hundreil  and 
fifty  in  number,  most  of  which  have 
.achieved  a  world-wide  reputation.  There 
is  no  other  mausoleum  like  it  in  the  world. 
No  monarch  ever  had  such  a  resting- 
place,  as  this  son  of  a  poor  ship-carpenter. 
I  longeil  to  pluck  a  leaf  .as  a  memorial, 
but  I  felt  that  it  would  have  been  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  sacrilege.  Gazing  with  uncovered 
head  upon  the  ivy,  I  remembered  th.at 
Tliorvaldsen  himself  h.ad  stood  on  the 
same  spot,  and  looked  down  for  a  long 
time  in  silence  into  the  open  grave, 
which,  according  to  his  instructions,  the 
architect  had  made  when  the  building 
w.as  compleU-d.  I  thought  of  that  won¬ 
derful  funeral  procession  of  which  the 
King  of  Denmark  and  his  son  formed 
the  head,  and  in  which  almost  the  whole 
nation  were  mourners,  and  of  the  gar¬ 
land  of  flowers  woven  by  the  h.and  of 
the  queen,  j)laced  beside  Thorvald.sen’s 
chisel  on  the  coflin.  Surely  never  was 
artist  so  honored  in  life  and  death. 
And  this  little  plot  of  ivy  w;i8  the  end 
of  it  all ! 

Around  the  court-yard  runs  a  series  of 
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sninll  apartments,  each  opening  into  tlie 
other,  anil  each  of  a  different  color  and 
design.  The  walls  are  neutral-tinted, 
and  the  ceilings  painted  in  the  Pompeian 
style  with  hrilliant  colors  and  with  much 
artistic  skill— the  work  of  the  jmpils 
of  the  Copenhagen  Academy  of  Arts. 
Each  apartment  contains  a  single  inar- 
Me  statue  or  group,  while  the  walls  are 
decorated  with  appropriate  bas-reliefs, 
whose  playful  fancy  and  endless  variety 
are  e.xceedingly  charming.  The  light  in 
each  room  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  as 
much  as  possible  that  of  the  studio,  that 
each  statue  and  bas-relief  may  be  seen 
in  the  light  in  which  it  was  executed ; 
while  the  neutral  tint  of  the  walls  brings 
out  the  exquisite  whiteness  of  the  mar¬ 
ble  and  the  beautiful  outlines  of  the 
forins  with  the  utmost  distinctness.  The 
arrangement  and  light  of  each  apartment 
are  such  as  to  show  its  precious  contents 
to  the  utmost  advantage,  and  to  imj)resa 
them  most  vividly  upon  the  mind  and 
memory.  It  would  be  impossible  w  ithin 
the  limits  of  an  article  like  this  to  go 
over  all  the  sculptures  in  these  rooms  in 
detail :  I  can  only  briefly  notice  those 
w  hich  are  considered  by  the  best  judges 
of  art  to  be  the  gems  of  the  collection. 
In  the  first  room,  there  is  the  lovely 
Ganymede  pouring  water  into  an  empty 
cup,  whose  attitude  and  expression  are 
perfect.  In  the  eighth  room,  are  marble 
reliefs  of  Night  with  her  children  Death 
and  Sleep ;  and  Morning  with  Aurora, 
the  genii  of  light,  accompanied  by  Cupid 
culling  flowers  from  the  stony  ground, 
and  collecting  shells  for  an  ornament. 
These  rilieve  have  a  European  reputation, 
have  been  copied  in  marble  and  biscuit 
innumerable  times,  and  may  be  seen  in 
jihotographs  everywhere.  In  the  corri¬ 
dor  is  a  splendid  group  of  Hector  the 
Trojan  hero  in  the  chamber  of  Helen  re¬ 
proaching  Paris  for  his  cowardice  ;  and 
also  a  model  in  stucco  of  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Lion  of  Lucerne. 

The  statue,  how'ever,  upon  which  we 
gazed  the  longest,  not  only  on  account 
.  of  its  own  high  artistic  merits,  but  also 
on  account  of  the  interesting  jtersonal  as¬ 
sociations  connected  with  it,  was  that  of 
Jason  w  ith  the  Golden  Fleece,  e.\hibited 
in  the  fifth  room.  This  statue  illustrates 
the  turning-j)oint  in  the  life  of  Thorvald¬ 
sen.  It  was  the  foundation  of  all  his 
marvellous  success  and  reputation.  He 


conceived  the  idea  of  it  when  in  Rome 
studying  at  the  expense  of  the  Academy 
of  Copenhagen,  and  m.ade  a  model,  w  hich 
he  broke  up  in  a  fit  of  despondency. 
Afterw'ards  he  returned  to  the  subject; 
and,  working  with  extraordinary  enthu¬ 
siasm,  soon  completed  a  now  model  in 
clay  larger  than  life,  which  excited  gen¬ 
eral  admiration.  Canova  was  greatly 
struck  with  it  when  visiting  the  young 
artist’s  studio,  and  from  it  prophesied 
his  future  fame.  For  t  wo  months  the  Ro- 
maiu/zVc^^an^j  and  art-idlers  visited  Jason, 
and  expressed  much  approval,  but  gave 
no  substantial  token  of  their  admiration. 
Meanwhile,  the  circumstances  of  Thor¬ 
valdsen  were  as  unfavorable  as  they  could 
well  be.  His  whole  career  in  Rome  up  to 
this  jieriod  was  singidarly  unfortunate. 
Hehap|>ened  to  come  to  the  Eternal  City 
at  a  time  when  thePapal  government  was 
brought  into  collision  with  the  victori¬ 
ous  armies  of  Napoleon  Buonaj)arte,  and 
a  series  of  skirmishes  and  internal  convul¬ 
sions  took  place,  which  ultimately  result¬ 
ed  in  the  proclamation  of  a  Roman  Repub¬ 
lic  from  the  Capitol,  the  flight  of  the 
Cardinals,  and  the  exf)ulsion  from  the 
Chair  of  St.  Peter  of  j>oor  frail  Pius  VI., 
who  shortly  afterwards  expired  in  exile. 
In  this  stormy  political  atmosphere  there 
was  obviously  no  calm  or  leisure  in  the 
city  forthe  firosecution  of  the  study  of  art. 
The  principal  statues  had  either  already 
been  sent  away,  or  were  packed  tip  and 
waiting  to  be  conveyed  toPari>^ — wliither 
Napoleon  was  in  the  habit  of  sending 
the  works  of  art  of  which  he  had  sjioiled 
the  galleries  of  Europe  in  his  all-conquer¬ 
ing  inarch.  The  Apollo  Belvedere,  the 
group  of  the  Laocoiln,  the  Venus  de’ 
Medici,  and  the  celebrated  Torso,  were 
indeed  in  Rome,  but  they  were  enclosed 
in  packing-cases ;  and  for  purposes  of 
study  might  as  well  have  been  immured 
in  their  native  quarries.  The  clim.ate,  too, 
proved  very  unhealthy  to  Lis  northern 
constitution.  He  was  constantly  subject 
to  the  Roman  fever,  which  laid  him  aside 
from  all'  work  for  long  intervals.  Add 
to  this  that  the  grouj's  of  sculpture  which 
he  found  leisure  and  strengtli  to  execute 
for  the  C’openhagen  Academy — to  satisfy 
his  patrons  regarding  his  progress  and 
diligence  — were  detained  on  their  pas- 
sage  home,  and  were  kept  so  long  at  the 
custom  house  that  they  tailed  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  object  w’hich  he  had  in  view, 
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and  not  one  of  them  was  exhibited  at 
ihe  Royal  Exposition  of  Arts.  The  two 
years  which  the  Academy  ha<l  granted 
liim  for  study  in  Rome  had  expired;  he 
hail  no  means  of  his  own  to  lengthen  the 
period ;  his  funds  were  so  reduced  that 
lie  had  hardly  enough  money  remaining 
to  pay  his  passage  home.  He  had  heard 
nothing  of  or  from  his  parents  since  ho 
had  left  them.  Everything  seemed  to 
conspire  against  him;  so  that  his  spirits, 
naturally  somewhat  melancholic,  sank  to 
zero,  and  he  is  reported  to  have  said  to 
a  friend,  “I  cannot  understand  how  a 
grovvn-up  person  can  laugh.”  Desjiair- 
ing  of  success,  the  desponding  sculptor 
made  up  his  mind  to  leave  Rome  forever. 
The  <lay  of  his  departure  was  actually 
fixed ;  the  vetnrino  drove  up  to  the  door 
at  the  hour  agreed  upon,  and  everything 
was  ready  for  the  journey.  RutaPrus- 
siaii  sculptor  with  whom  he  had  agreed 
to  travel  home  failed  at  the  last  moment 
to  make  his  appearance.  After  consider¬ 
able  delay  he  came,  announcing  that  ho 
w’as  unable  to  get  his  piissport  properly 
rm,  and  therefore  would  not  be  allowed 
to  go  out  of  Rome  that  day.  As  Thor¬ 
valdsen  had  resolved  not  to  travel  with¬ 
out  him,  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  dis¬ 
miss  their  veturino  and  postpone  their 
departure  till  the  following  morning. 
Regarding  this  .as  another  of  the  com¬ 
plications  of  fortune  against  him,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  studies  with  a  bitter  heart. 
Late  in  the  day  a  wealthy  Englishman, 
the  well  known  Mr.  Hope,  called  to  see 
the  model  of  Jason,  which  the  sculptor 
had  packed  up  in  readiness  to  be  sent 
home  after  him.  Greatly  struck  with 
its  beauty,  Mr.  Hope  asked  him  how 
much  it  would  cost  in  marble.  Thorvald¬ 
sen  agreed  to  execute  it  for  three  hun¬ 
dred  guineas,  which  was  far  too  small 
a  sum  for  so  important  a  work.  Hut 
the  artist  was  glad  to  get  .anything  to 
do  on  almost  any  terms.  Mr.  llojie  paid 
him  £63  in  advance ;  but  the  block  of 
Carrara  marble  which  he  had  to  pur¬ 
chase  for  the  statue  cost  upwards  of£140, 
so  that  the  commission  actually  made 
him  poorer  than  before,  liut,  though  in 
a  pecuniary  sense  unprofitable,  the  pa¬ 
tronage  ot  the  Englishman  turned  th6 
tide  of  Thorvaldsen’s  fortune.  The  fame 
of  his  statue  went  forth  immediately  to 
the  world.  The  Danish  minister  at  the 
Neapolitan  court,  Haron  Schubart,  hap- 
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pening  to  bo  in  Rome,  and  hearing  of  the 
genius  of  his  young  countryman,  became 
greatly  interested  in  him  ;  and,  besides 
bringing  him  under  the  notice  of  his 
sister  the  Countess  Charlotte  of  Sehitn- 
melmann,  who  w.as  high  in  favor  .at 
Court  and  the  patroness  of  all  the 
eminent  poets  and  artists  of  the  day, 
gave  him  an  introduction  to  the  highest 
circles  of  Roman  society.  The  cele¬ 
brated  Haron  Humboldt  received  him 
as  a  familar  friend  into  his  house,  and 
exerted  his  powerful  influence  in  his  be¬ 
half.  Proud  of  the  rising  reputation  of 
his  subject  the  King  of  Denmark  sent 
him  a  congratulatory  note,  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  for  his  expenses  ;  Hansen, 
the  architect  of  the  new  pal.ace  at  Co¬ 
penhagen,  engaged  him  to  execute  some 
statues  for  the  decoration  of  the  large 
saloons;  the  Countess  Woronzolf  or¬ 
dered  several  marble  groups,  and  t  om- 
inissions  began  to  flow  in  upon  him 
from  crowned  heads  and  the  leading 
connoisseurs  of  sculpture  in  Europe. 
Everywhere  he  was  beginning  to  be 
recognized  .‘is  the  equal,  if  not  the 
siqierior,  of  Canova,  his  early  te.acher, 
and  as  the  restorer  of  the  long-lost  art 
of  I’hidias  .and  Praxiteles.  The  .Veaderny 
of  Florence,  the  most  renowned  in 
Europe,  electml  him  one  of  its  profes¬ 
sors  ;  a  distinction  which  was  speedily 
followed  up  by  a  similar  .appointment 
in  the  Copenhagen  Academy.  Greatly 
cheered  by  these  proofs  of  univers^il 
appreciation,  an<l  with  his  health  re¬ 
stored  and  his  pecuniary  circurnst.ances 
much  iinjiroved,  Thorvaldsen, now  in  his 
thirty-fifth  year,  resolved  to  remain  in 
Rome  and  work  ste.adily,  notwithst.and- 
ing  a  hiost  fiattering  and  templing  in¬ 
vitation  from  the  Crown  Piinceof  Den¬ 
mark,  as  President  of  the  Danish  Ac.'i- 
demy,  to  return  to  his  native  city  fur  a 
time.  Such  being  the  associations  con¬ 
nected  with  Jason,  we  are  not  surprised 
that  he  should  have  regarded  it  as  his 
favorite  statue.  In  the  eighth  room  of 
the  museum  there  is  a  statue  of  Hope, 
after  an  ancient  Greek  idea,  in  which  he 
seems  to  have  expressed  all  the  pathos 
of  his  nature;  and,  as  if  practically 
{lunning  upon  the  name  of  his  first 
patron,  he  executed  a  nuxlel  of  himself 
in  his  seventieth  year,  leaning  on  a 
figure  of  Hope,  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  corridor.  And  yet  the  truth  must 
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be  told  :  witli  a  str.aiige  .and  iin.accouiit- 
able  itisensibilit y  to  the  claims  of  Mr. 
Hope  upon  him,  he  delayed  finishing 
llie  marble  st.atue  of  .lason  for  no  less 
than  twenty-five  years,  although  he  had 
received  part  of  the  price  in  advance, 
ami  had  been  frequently  reminded,  ami 
sometimes  in  pretty  sharp  terms,  of  his 
engagement.  Want  of  leisure  could  not 
have  been  urged  as  the  excuse,  f»>r  he 
had  found  time  to  execute  a  hundred 
commissions  for  others  during  the  long 
interval  ;  but  the  plea  otfere*!  by  his 
friends  is  that  he  was  engaged  in  work¬ 
ing  out  new  ideas,  which  were  more  con¬ 
genial  to  him  than  an  old  subject,  and 
that  an  artist’s  engagements  cannot  be 
measured  by  the  rules  that  apply  to 
ordin.ary  merchandise. 

'fhat  portion  of  the  museum  called 
C’hrist's  Hall  is  one  in  which  the  spec¬ 
tator  is  disposed  to  linger  long.  It  con¬ 
tains  c.asts  of  the  statues  of  Christ  and 
the  Apostles  ;  but,  .as  these  can  be  seen 
in  tnarl>le  in  the  Frue  Kirke  or  metro- 
jtolitan  church  of  Cf)penhagen,  they 
should  be  inspecteil  there  also,  in  onler 
to  form  a  correct  idea  of  their  matchless 
beauty.  This  church  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  Europe.  Its  interior  is 
severely  simple  in  its  .architecture,  but 
very  grand  and  imposing  in  its  propor¬ 
tions.  It  has  no  other  ornaments  save 
the  works  of  Thorvaldsen.  These  are  so 
arr.auged  as  to  form  one  harmonious 
whole — an  epic  in  marble  from  the  por¬ 
tico  to  the  altar.  The  pedimetit  is  or¬ 
namented  by  .an  altorelievo  of  John  the 
Haptist  preaching  in  the  wilderness  j 
while  the  frieze  over  the  entrance  repre¬ 
sents  the  triumphant  entry  of  Christ  into 
Jerusalem.  On  both  sides  of  the  great 
central  aisle  are  ranged  colossal  marble 
statues  of  the  Apostles — six  on  each 
side;  St.  Paul  being  substituted  for 
Judas.  It  was  originally  intended  that 
these  statues  should  fill  niclies  in  the 
walls  of  the  church,  which  the  architect 
had  maile  for  the  purpose  ;  but  when 
they  came  home,  and  were  uujiacked, 
they  were  found  much  too  large  for  the 
niches,  which  h.ad  conscipieutly  to  be 
filled  up,  and  the  statues  were  erected 
where  they  now  stand.  Thorvaldsen,  it 
was  well  known,  greatly  disliked  the 
common  fashion  of  exhibiting  works  of 
art  in  niches  which  he  regarded  as  an 
ingenious  metiiod  of  lessening  the  labor 


of  the  sculptor  and  concealing  defect.s 
behind.  He  wished  that  his  statues 
should  be  seen  on  all  sides,  and  found 
complete  in  every  part ;  and  therefore, 
instead  of  remonstrating  w  ith  the  autho¬ 
rities,  which  he  knew  to  be  useless,  he 
a«lopted  the  above  simple  expedient  of 
compelling  the  architect  to  accede  to  Ids 
wishes.  The  wisdom  of  this  plan  is 
obvious  to  every  one  who  visits  the  Frue 
Kirke;  for  nothing  can  exceed  the 
grandeur  of  these  twelve  colossal  figures 
— admirably  lighted,  st.ainling  out  bold 
.and  well-defined  in  .all  their  exipiisitc 
symmetry,  in  the  centre  of  the  building. 
Each  of  tlie  Apostles  exhibits  the  indi¬ 
viduality  of  character  indicated  in  the 
Gospels,  and  the  traditional  style  of 
dre.ss  and  habit ;  but  all  are  noble  in 
their  simplicity.  St.  James,  with  his 
palmer’s  hat  slung  behind  him,  was  the 
sculptor’s  favorite  statue  ;  but  were  I  to 
give  an  opinion  of  their  respective  mer¬ 
its,  I  should  prefer  St.  John,  w  hich,  to 
my  mind,  admirably  expresses  the  m.anly 
fire  and  womanly  gentleness  of  lioaner- 
ges,  the  beloved  disciple.  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  were  the  only  statues  entirely 
modelled  by  Thorvaldsen  himself.  The 
others  were  modelled  from  his  sketciies 
and  under  his  own  insjiection  by  a  few 
select  pupils ;  he  himself  giving  the 
finishing  touches  before  they  were  cast 
in  plaster.  It  seems  that  the  execution 
of  these  statues  was  the  darling  project 
of  his  life.  No  testimonial  could  have 
jnoved  half  so  llattering  to  him  .as  the 
onler  to  jirepare  them  in  imperishable 
marble  for  the  principal  church  of  Den¬ 
mark.  “Thus,”  he  was  often  heard  to 
say,  “  should  an  artist  be  honored.” 

We  w  alked  between  these  magnificent 
figures  with  a  feeling  of  solemnity  and 
awe — an  avenue  of  genius  leading  uji  to 
the  principal  object  of  attraction,  the 
statue  of  Ghrist  behind  the  altar.  In 
front  of  it,  in  the  centre  of  the  chancel, 
is  an  exquisitely  lovely  stiitue  of  a  kneel¬ 
ing  angel  bearing  a  large  concha  on  its 
outstretched  arms.  Thi>  forms  the  font ; 
and  the  first  child  christened  trom  it  was 
that  of  Professor  Hisseii — the  favorite 
pupil  of  Thorvaldsen,  who  acted  as 
Sponsor — in  the  presence  of  the  king, 
queen,  .and  royal  family.  None  of  the 
works  of  Thorvaldsen  have  attained  halt 
the  celebrity  of  the  statue  of  Christ ; 
with  none  of  them  are  we  in  this  country 
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90  familiar.  The  first  view  of  it  is  some- 
wh.at  disappointinir — for,  contrary  to  the 
sculptor’s  canon  of  art  .already  notice*!, 
it  is  placed  in  a  niche  surmounted  by  a 
heavy  canopy  of  marble,  8iipj)orted  by 
j)illars.  The  projections  of  this  Icick- 
ground  cast  shadows  which  greatly  ititer- 
fere  with  the  proper  expression  of  the 
different  jj.arts  of  the  figure.  Were  they 
removed  altogether,  and  the  statue  seen 
in  cle.ar  outline  ainl  relief  in  empty 
sp.ace,  like  the  Apostles,  its  effect  would 
be  greatly  enhanced.  For  an  ade*|uate 
itlea  of  the  Christ  one  should  see  the 
jdaster  cast  in  the  Christ’s  Hall  of  the 
museum,  wliich  has  no  catiopy  or  niche 
to  shadow  it.  There  one  is  lost  in  ad¬ 
miration  of  its  matchless  beauty  and  ex¬ 
pressiveness.  It  is  the  most  jHjrfect  re¬ 
presentation  I  have  ever  seen  of  rny  ideal 
of  our  Lonl.  In  my  musing  moments  it 
often  haunts  me.  It  is  certainly  th.at 
“thing  of  beauty”  which  is  a  “joy  for 
ever.” 

There  are  many,  I  am  aware,  who 
have  conscientious  scruples  regarding 
any  outward  representation  of  Christ. 
The  subject  is  too  high,  too  sacre<l  for 
the  scMilptor  or  the  ])ainter.  To  a  ccr- 
t.ain  extent  I  symp.athize  with  this  icono¬ 
clastic  feeling.  I  cannot  but  regard  it 
as  a  most  cotivincing  proof  of  the  divine 
origin  of  Scripture,  that  while  in  all 
human  writings  a  <lescription  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  of  their  subjects  is 
given,  there  is  not  in  the  Four  Cospels, 
or  in  any  of  the  s.acred  writings,  a  single 
word,  a  single  hint,  upon  which  to  found 
any  description  of  onr  Lord’s  personal 
appear.ance.  We  have  the  fullest  por¬ 
trait  of  the  moral  ami  spiritual  linea¬ 
ments  of  Him  whom,  not  having  seen, 
we  love;  but  there  is  nothing  wli.atever 
told  us  of  His  bodily  features — His  voice, 
His  figure.  His  habits.  This  fact  shows 
us  how  intensely  spiritual  is  our  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  and  1  cannot  but  think  it  a  wise 
intention  of  heaven,  owing  to  our  jirone- 
ness  to  cleave  to  some  visible  object  of 
worship,  th.at  not  a  single  authentic  relic 
connected  with  the  earthly  life  of  our 
Saviour  can  be  pointed  out  at  the  present 
day ;  and  the  type  of  His  appearance 
usually  embodieil  m  Christian  art — with 
which  w’e  .are  all  familiar  alike  in  the 
picture-book  of  tlie  child,  .and  in  Haph.a- 
el’s  Transfiguration  on  the  walls  of  the 
Vatican — is  a  merely  ideal  conception,  a 
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work  of  the  imagin.ation,  resting  on  no 
preserved  original,  and  having  no  war¬ 
rant  from  Scripture. 

Hut  while  I  symp.athize  thus  far  with 
the  feelings  of  the  iconoclasts,  1  should 
not  wish  to  proscribe  altogether  artistic 
representations  of  sacred  subjects.  To 
do  so  wouhl  be  to  banish  pictures  from 
our  Bibles,  and  to  deprive  young  and  old 
alike  of  the  rich  source  of  delight  ami 
instruction  which  they  derive  from  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  (Ireat  Biography.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  desire  to  have  an  outward 
semblance  of  Chiist  is  an  instinct  of  our 
nature;  an  instinct  that  began  to  show 
itself  j)r.actically  from  the  earliest  extant 
painting  of  our  Lonl  iti  the  catacombs  of 
St.  C’alixtus  in  Home,  through  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  Fathers,  on  to  the  higlnst 
efforts  of  .art  iiifhe  paintings  of  the  great 
masters;  ami  so  long  as  the  rej'resenta- 
tion  is  not  worshipped  as  an  idol,  or 
made  to  minister  in  any  way  to  a  sensu¬ 
ous  religion,  whose  spirituality  has  van¬ 
ished  amid  the  gorgeousness  of  its  out¬ 
ward  appearance, — so  long  as  it  is  re- 
g.anle<l  as  a  mere  artistic  embodimeji»,  I 
cannot  see  afiy  harm  in  it.  At  all 
events,  when  ailmiring  the  statiie  of 
ThorvaMsen,  or  the  painting  of  Raphael, 
I  «lo  not  feel  that  I  am  guilty  of  idolatry, 
or  sinning  against  the  sjurituality  of  my 
religion.  1  know  tliat,  .as  no  human 
language  could  give  an  ade<|U.ate  descrip¬ 
tion  of  our  S.aviour’s  outward  form,  even 
though  the  Evangelists  had  attempted  it, 
so  no  work  of  art  can  worthily  describe 
the  ideal  of  (’hrist  in  the  mind  and 
heart.  But  still  I  can  derive  deep 
pleasure  from  the  highest  efforts  made 
by  imm  to  embody  this  ideal,  ami  the 
loftier  the  work  the  higher  does  my  own 
i<leal,  like  a  sky,  rise  above  it,  and  the 
more  I  am  convimasl  that  the  subject 
baffles  rejuesentation.  The  very  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  statue  or  the  painting  speak 
jtowerfully  of  the  surpassing  glory  of  the 
insjiiring  object. 

Previous  to  these  efforts  of  Thor¬ 
valdsen,  sculptors  had  sought  their  sub¬ 
jects  entirely  from  ]>rofane  history  and 
poetry,  and  it  was  feared  by  his  ad¬ 
mirers  that,  from  his  inexperience  in 
this  new  fieM,  and  want  of  religious 
su8(!eptibility,  he  w'ould  not  be  able  to 
do  justice  t*>  sacre<l  subjects.  But  the 
result  agree.ably  disappointed  all ;  and 
though  the  artist,  in  common  with  many 
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other  men  of  genius,  it  is  more  than 
probable,  regarded  only  the  poetical 
aspect,  ami  not  the  saving  influence  of 
Cbrislianitv,  and  treated  the  Founder 
of  it  and  llis  Apostles  as  he  would  have 
done  the  beautiful  and  noble  creations 
of  Homer’s  genius,  still  no  one  can  gaze 
upon  his  sta  ue  of  Christ  unmoved.  It 
was  imleed  a  labor  of  love  to  him.  No 
other  hands  touched  it  save  his  own. 
The  preliminary  sketches  occupied  him 
a  longtime,  and  so  many  were  destroyed 
before  he  was  satisfied,  that  he  almost 
despaired  of  succeeding.  At  first  he 
represented  our  Saviour  with  His  arms 
raised  to  heaven  as  if  in  prayer,  but 
afterwards  he  altered  the  model  to  its 
)»rest*nt  attitude,  .ns  if  in  the  act  of  bless¬ 
ing  the  assembled  throng  of  worshippers, 
and  utteiing  the  invitation  from  St. 
Matthew’s  Gospel,  engraved  on  the 
pedestal,  Kotntutr  til  “  Cotne  unto 
Me.”  The  drapery  and  attitude  are 
singularly  graceful,  while  the  expressiott 
of  the  countetiatice  is  exipiisitely  lovely. 
A  holy,  superhuman  calm  biouds  over 
every  feature,  speaks  through  that  eye 
of  sorrow,  and  reigns  on  that  august 
brow.  It  is  as  perfect  a  representation 
in  material  form  as  man  can  make  of 
the  face  of  Him  who  endured  the  con¬ 
tradiction  of  sinners  against  Himself, 
who  pursued,  amidst  ills  past  finding 
out,  the  even  tenor  of  His  way,  as 
]>Iacidly  as  the  earth  turns  upon  its 
axis,  while  winds  and  waves  are  raging 
around  it,  and  who  at  the  close  of  life 
said  to  His  disciples,  “  My  peace  I  give 
unto  you.  Not  as  the  world  giveth 
give  1  unto  you.”  And  yet,  wonder¬ 
fully  perfect  as  the  statue  seems,  it  is 
recorded  of  Thorvaldsen  that,  when  he 
h.a<l  finished  it,  he  was  overwhelmed 
with  melancholy,  ami  w'hen  asked  the 
reason,  he  touchingly  replied,  “  My 
genius  is  decaying.”  “  What  do  you 
mean  ?  ”  said  the  visitor.  “  Why,  here 
is  my  statue  of  Christ ;  it  is  the  first  of 
iny  works  that  I  have  ever  felt  satisfied 
With.  Till  now  iny  idea  has  always 
been  far  beyond  what  I  could  execute, 
liut  it  is  no  longer  so.  1  shall  never 
have  a  great  idea  again.”  This,  it  may 
be  "remarked,  has  been  the  ease  with 
all  men  of  true  genius,  whether  express¬ 
ing  themselves  in  form,  or  word,  or 
color.  It  is  only  God  Himself,  as  it  has 
been  finely  saiil  who  could  look  down 
New  Skhies. — Vou  X.,  No.  4. 


upon  His  creation  and  behold  that  it 
was  all  very  good. 

Having  thus  examined  the  principal 
objects  of  interest  on  the  ground-floor 
of  the  museum,  and  the  casts  of  the 
statues  and  bassi-rilievi  in  Christ’s  Hall, 
which  are  executed  in  marble  in  the 
Frue  Kirke,  we  went  up  stairs  to  the 
second  story.  The  rooms  of  this  floor 
are  filled  with  minor  works  of  art,  aud 
with  an  immense  number  of  busts,  some 
of  which  are  admirably  done,  while 
others  are  utterly  unworthy  of  the  genius 
of  the  sculptor.  We  were  specially  in¬ 
terested  in  a  plaster  cast  of  the  bu.st  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  in  a  model  of  the 
famous  statue  of  Lord  Hyron,  which 
was  refused  admission  into  St.  Paul’s 
and  Westminster  Abbey,  and  was  ulti¬ 
mately  placed  in  the  Library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Hans  Christi.an 
Andersen  graphically  describes  the  in¬ 
terview  between  Hyron  and  Thorvald¬ 
sen  in  Home  in  his  Mdhrchen  nieines 
Lthttis.  He  says  that  when  the  artist 
was  modelling  the  bust,  “  Lord  Byron 
sat  so  uneasily  in  his  chair,  and  kept 
changing  the  expre8.'ion  of  his  features 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  at  length 
obliged  to  retpiest  him  to  keep  his  face 
still,  and  not  to  look  so  unhappy’.”  On 
Byron’s  making  answer  that  such  was 
the  usual  expre>8lon  of  his  countenance, 
Thorvaldsen  merely  replied,  “  Indeed,” 
ami  went  on  with  his  work,  producing 
an  excellent  likeness.  Byron  was  dis- 
sati.'fied  with  the  expression  ;  but  Thor¬ 
valdsen  retorted  that  it  was  his  own 
fault,  he  would  look  so  miserable.  A 
far  more  favorable  impression  was  j»ro- 
duced  by  the  visit  of  the  great  Scottish 
novelist  in  1831.  Though  Sir  Walter 
Scott  strangely  neglected,  during  his 
stay  in  Home,  to  visit  the  Vatican,  w  here 
so  many  of  the  greatest  statues  and"  paint¬ 
ings  in  the  world  are  to  be  seen,  he  was 
nevertheless  very  anxious  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Thorvaldsen  in  his  stu¬ 
dio.  Owing  to  ignorance  of  each  other’s 
language,  the  interview  between  the  tw’o 
great  men  was  very  short  and  awkward. 
But  it  made  up  in  warmth  for  wh.at  it 
lacked  in  elegance  and  intelligibility. 
By  signs  and  gestures,  and  much  pres¬ 
sure  of  hands,  they  strove  to  convey 
their  mutual  regard;  and  when  they 
parted  they  affectionately  embraced,  aud 
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followed  each  other  with  their  eyes  as 
loiiff  as  possible. 

AVliat  strikes  one  chiefly  in  passinci 
through  the  rooms  of  the  museum,  is 
the  enormous  amount  of  work  which 
Thorvaldsen  accomplished.  He  was  con¬ 
stitutionally  lazy,  and  took  a  great  deal 
of  pleasuring  in  life,  but  he  has  notwith¬ 
standing  left  behind  him  upwards  of 
seven  hundre<l  works  of  art,  many  of 
which  required  labor  and  delicate  hand¬ 
ling.  His  life  was  indeed  exceptionally 
long,  for  he  died  in  1844,  in  the  sevctity- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  he  bi*gan  his 
art  career  when  very  young.  The  ex¬ 
planation  usually  given  of  the  circum¬ 
stance  is,  that  he  constantly  ke)it  a  large 
number  of  pupils,  .and  economized  his 
own  labor  by  availing  himself  of  their 
aid  in  pre]>aring  models  and  carving 
statues  up  to  a  certain  point,  when 
he  g.ave  the  finishing  touches  himself. 
Hilt,  notwithstanding  this  help,  he  must 
have  been  very  industrious  to  have 
sketched  and  tinished  such  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  subjects,  and  executed  so  many 
statues  single-h.anded.  Though  loung¬ 
ing  often  in  i<lleness,  and  mixing  freely  in 
all  the  gaieties  of  the  highest  society, 
yet,  when  the  glow  of  creative  energy 
seized  him,  he  worked  like  one  of  those 
trolls  or  brownies  in  Scandinavian  folk¬ 
lore,  who  were  .able  to  build  a  city  in  a 
single  night.  He  himself  has  told  us, 
reg.arding  his  noble  st.atue  of  Mercury, 
wliat  was  true  of  most  of  his  jmuluc- 
tions.  “  I  immediately  began  modelling, 

I  worked  all  the  evening,  till  at  my 
usual  hour  I  went  to  V)ed.  Hut  my  idea 
wouhi  not  let  mo  rest.  I  was  forced  to 
get  lip  again.  I  struck  a  light  and 
worked  at  my  model  for  three  or  four 
hours,  after  which  I  again  went  to  bed. 
Hut  again  I  could  not  rest  ;  .again  I  was 
forced  to  get  uj),  and  have  l>ei  n  working 
ever  since.” 

A  suite  of  rooms  in  the  upper  story 
of  the  museum  is  devoted  to  a  valuable 
and  instructive  collection  of  paintings, 
Etruscan  and  Homan  relics,  antiipie 
coins,  bronzes,  vases,  .and  other  curiosities 
which  Thorvaldsen  had  amassed  during 
his  long  residence  in  Home.  ( >ne  small 
apartment  contains  the  furniture  of  his 
sitting-room,  arranged  exactly  .as  it  w.as 
when  he  last  occupied  it.  A  Dutch 
clock  on  a  t.able  still  marks  the  hour  of 
b  8  death,  when,  in  accord.ance  with  a 


superstitions  feeling  common  to  all 
Northern  nations,  it  was  stopped  forever. 
The  c.ast  of  a  bust  of  Luther,  which  he 
commenced  on  the  morning  of  that  day 
when  bis  lifeless  body  was  carried  home_ 
from  the  Hoyal  Theatre,  stands  beside  it, 
and  near  at  band  the  black  slate  easel 
on  which  a  day  or  two  before  he  h.ad 
drawn  in  white  chalk  a  sketch  for  a  new 
bas-relief  called  ‘*Tbe  Genius  of  Sculp¬ 
ture.”  These  affi'cling  relics  showed 
how  death  by  apoplexy  overtook  him  in 
the  full  jdenituile  of  his  powers,  and 
when  his  fruitful  mind  was  still  medi¬ 
tating  future  works.  Of  the  several 
jiortraits  of  himself  in  the  gallery  of 
paintings,  we  were  jiarticularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  one  by  bis  faithful  friend 
Horace  Vernet.  It  is  said  to  be  an  ad¬ 
mirable  likeness,  representing  the  old 
man  with  a  bro.ad,  open,  fresh-colored 
face,  keen  light-blue  eyes,  and  long  white 
hair,  standing  out  like  a  halo  all  round 
his  head. 

The  contrast  between  the  ileparture 
of  Herthel  Thorv.aldsen  from  t'open- 
h.agen — the  son  of  a  poor  carver  of 
figure-heads  for  ships— sent  out  to  study 
sculpture  in  Home  by  the  chaiity  of  the 
Danish  Academy,  and  his  return  in  a 
roy.al  frigate  as  the  tvealthy  and  unri¬ 
valled  seuljitor,  loaded  with  all  the 
honors  that  art  could  bestow,  is  one  of 
the  mo^t  remarkable  in  the  biography  of 
great  men.  llis  journey  north  ward  was 
more  like  the  march  of  a  pojmlar  king 
through  his  dominions  than  the  return 
borne  of  a  Danish  artist.  Every  city 
through  which  he  p.issed  receiveil  him 
with  public  hovpitality  and  rejoicing. 
Kings  ami  courtiers  vied  with  eacli 
other  in  entertaining  him,  arnl  learned 
univer>iities  exhausted  their  vocabulary 
of  ju’aise  in  his  favor.  Eor  days  be¬ 
fore  his  arrival  in  Denmark,  the  popular 
enthusiasm,  from  the  king  to  the  hum¬ 
blest  peasant,  was  at  the  highest  i»itch. 
When  he  landed  in  (’o|K*nhHgen,  the  ex¬ 
citement  was  .iltogether  unprecedented  ; 
thousands  became  half  delirious  with 
joy.  And  from  that  time  on  to  the  day 
of  his  death  his  life  was  a  constant 
succession  of  banquets  and  levees.  The 
newspapers  greedily  detailed  every  scrap 
of  gossip  they  could  pick  up  about  him, 
and  his  letters  and  petitii.»ns  were  so 
numerous  that  he  found  it  impossible 
to  read  them,  and  had  to  employ  a 
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secretary  for  the  purpose.  On  such 
terms  of  intimacy  was  he  with  the 
royal  family,  that  he  ctniM  decline  with¬ 
out  emharrassment  an  invitation  to  din¬ 
ner  from  the  kinir,  on  the  urouiid  of  a 
])revions  en^atjement,  “  setting  aside  the 
universal  rule  that  an  invitation  from 
the  sovereign  cancels  all  others.”  And 
when  he  died  and  was  huried,  all  Den¬ 
mark  went  into  mourning. 

What  was  the  cause  of  this  vast 
popularity?  We  cannot  attribute  it  to 
a  universal  appreciation  of  sculpture. 
Of  all  the  fine  arts,  the  sculjitor's,  I 
should  s.iy,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
subject,  is  the  one  least  likely  to  be 
widely  popular.  Infants,  it  is  well 
known,  prefer  color  to  form;  an«l  it  is 
only  as  they  grow  up  that  they  learn  to 
know  and  value  the  outlines  of  objects. 
M  ost  people  are  in  the  infantile  condi¬ 
tion  of  mind  ;  they  like  )»aiutiugs,  but 
they  are  slow  to  discover  the  colder  .and 
quieter  excellences  of  a  statue  or  a 
frieze.  The  color  of  a  flower  is  a<lmired, 
when  the  exquisite  color  of  a  snowy 
mountain  ag;iiust  the  blue  sky  evi'kes 
no  feeling.  Kobert'on  of  I’uighton  has 
remarked  that  the  contemjilatiou  of  an 
exquisite  form  or  outline  is  one  of  the 
purest  and  highest  pleasures  that  one 
can  have  ;  but  this  implies  an  amount  of 
culture  and  refinement  to  which  eom- 
jtaratively  few  can  attain.  So  long  as 
the  gre.at  majority  of  mankind  are  what 
they  are,  the  gallery  of  paintings  and 
the  music  saloon  will  be  crowded  while 
the  studio  of  the  sculptor,  where  an 
equal  or  even  greater  amount  of  genius 
is  ilisjdayed,  will  oidy  be  visited  by  a 
select  few.  It  clearly,  then,  was  not 
critical  knowledge  of  art  tliat  created 
the  Thorvaldsen  mania  in  Denmark  and 
throughout  the  (’ontinent.  A  probable 
origin  for  it  was  the  appreciation  of  the 
princes  and  great  people  of  Kurope, 
who  at  the  time  were  deeply  interested 
in  anti<|ue  art.  Thorvaldsen  was  con¬ 
fessedly  the  greatest  disciple  of  the 
classical  school  that  had  arisen  since  the 
genius  of  (Ireow  drooped  atid  w.asted 
away  under  the  yoke  of  liome ;  and, 
therefore,  his  works  suited  the  taste  of 
the  age.  .\nd  when  the  gre.at  who 
adoreil  on  critical  grounds  lo<l  the  way, 
the  humb'e  w'ho  knew'  nothing  about 
the  matter  obediently  followed.  Thor¬ 
valdsen  became  tbe  rage — apart  alto¬ 


gether  from  his  merits — ^just  as  a  singer 
or  an  .acrobat,  or  even  a  dwarf,  happens 
to  become  the  r.age.  Denmark,  of 
course,  being  a  small  count rv,  felt  itself 
elevated  by  the  extraordinary  rejmta- 
tion  of  one  of  its  sons  ;  and,  therefore, 
as  in  duty  bound,  ajiplauded  to  the  echo. 

A  yierusal  of  the  various  biographies 
of  Thorvahlson,  by  IMon,  ami  Thiele, 
and  Barnard,  from  which  some  of  the 
preceding  facts  ave  been  gleanetl, 
leaves  upon  the  mind  an  unfavorable 
impression  of  Thorvaldsen’s  character. 
There  must  indeed  have  been  some¬ 
thing  personally  attractive  about  the 
man,  otherwise  he  could  not  have  in¬ 
spired  so  much  affection  in  the  he.irts  of 
those  with  whom  he  came  into  contact. 
But  his  morality  was  very  much  on  a  level 
with  that  of  the  p  igan  heroes  whos  •  firms 
he  ilelighled  to  model.  Ifis  sculpture 
is  .as  pure  .as  the  marble  itself ;  but,  alas! 
his  escutcheon  h.as  more  than  one  bar- 
sinister  on  it.  It  would  S(‘rve  no  pur¬ 
pose  to  <lrag  up  the  discreditable  parts 
of  his  life  from  the  deep  waters  of 
oblivion  under  which,  so  far  as  most 
jieojde  are  concerne<l,  they  at  present 
lie ;  but  were  they  set  in  order,  and 
exhibited  in  their  bare  unv.irnished 
truth,  they  would  afford  a  melancholy 
proof  of  the  hopelessness  of  that  gos- 
j»el  of  art  or  beauty  upon  which  so 
many  .at  the  present  day  are  setting 
their  hopi‘S  as  the  great  regenerator  of 
mankind.  It  is  undeniable  that  beauty 
has  a  retiuiug  and  purifying  influence; 
that  art  has  a  tendency  to  elevate  and 
ennoble  the  nature.  Tln*y  are  (bid’s 
blesseil  agents  of  civilization.  But  it  is 
a  woful  mistake  to  suppose  that  they 
are  suffuamt  for  this  pur|n>se  alone. 
Unmentionable,  almost  inconci  ivablo, 
social  depravity  co-existed  in  (ireece 
with  Hciiljiture,  whose  rnutil.ited  frag¬ 
ments,  spans!  by  time,  have  a  loveli- 
nc's  which  no  modern  art  can  hope  to 
rival.  We  are  shocked  to  sie  the 
grossest  scenes  and  actions  immortalized 
in  thovc  carved  jewels,  cameos,  and  in¬ 
taglios,  which  are  handed  down  to  us 
from  ancient  times ;  the  rarest  skill  and 
the  loveliest  material  combined  to  shed 
lustre  upon  .all  that  is  most  \ile  in 
man’s  imagination  and  life.  The  cases 
of  Byron,  Kdgar  l‘oe,  and  Thorvahlsen, 
as  well  as  of  hundreds  more,  show'  to 
us  that  the  finest  j'Oidic  and  artistic 
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jjonins  may  be  united  with  the  disgrace¬ 
ful  animalism  of  a  satyr.  It  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated  or  too  deeply  iin- 
])ressed  upon  the  mind  that  tlie  Gospel 
of  Christ  is  the  only  means  of  purifying 
the  heart,  and  ennobling  the  life;  and 
the  beauty  of  poetry  or  sculpture,  of 
painting  or  music,  without  it,  can  only 
move  our  sensuous  nature,  and  create 
in  many  a  keener  relish  for  sensual 
pleasure.  liezaleel  and  Aholiab  were 
filled  with  the  Sj»irit  of  God  in  wisdom. 


[Oct, 

and  in  understanding,  and  in  knowledge, 
and  in  all  manner  of  workmanship,  in 
order  to  qualify  them  for  constructing 
the  Tabernacle  according  to  the  pattern 
shown  in  the  mount;  and  those  who 
are  artists  among  us,  and  we  who  enjoy 
their  works,  must  both  be  possessed  of 
the  same  heavenly  spirit  if  the  beauty 
of  art  is  to  ]»roduce  on  them  and  on  us 
the  purifying  and  ennobling  iulluence 
which  God  intended. 


Temple  Rar, 

MUSCOVITE  SKETCHES. 

BY  AK  KXGI-ISIt  GOVEUXKSS. 
I.  WiLXA. 


Aftkij  a  long  and  tedious  journey  I 
found  myself  at  last  at  the  Uussian  fron¬ 
tier.  Only  those  who  know  what  it  is 
to  travel  for  several  days  without  inter- 
mi<sion  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
pleasure  I  felt  when  I  found  that  I  was 
drawing  near  the  place  of  my  destina¬ 
tion.  So  great,  indeed,  was  my  satisfac¬ 
tion,  that  for  tlie  time  I  quite  forgot  that 
I  was  a  stranger  w  hom  no  familiar  faces 
were  aV>out  to  welcotne,  and  that  I  w'as 
about  to  enter  on  the  morrow  upon  an 
utterly  new  and  tintried  career,  and 
should  have  to  make  my  way  as  I  best 
could — a  governess  in  a  foreign  land, 
unbefriended  and  unknown. 

On  arriving  at  the  frontier  we  h.ad  to 
passthrough  the  much-dreaded  ordeal  of 
having  our  pass}»orts  examined  and  onr 
luggage  searched ;  but  the  operation 
had  little  of  the  severity  which  I  had 
been  led  to  expect.  At  first  I  was  some¬ 
what  alarmed  by  the  sight  of  the  fierce- 
looking  men  whom  I  saw'  walking  about 
on  the  platform,  dressed  in  rough  sheep¬ 
skins,  and  appearing  to  partake  not  a 
little  of  the  nature  of  those  bears  with 
w'hich  Russia  had  always  been  associated 
in  my  miml.  Rut  there  was  nothing  in 
common  between  those  wild  Scythians 
tmd  the  persons  by  whom  I  was  received 
when  I  entered  the  custom-house.  All 
the  officials  whom  I  found  there  showed 
me  so  much  politeness  and  consideration 
that  my  fears  soon  vanished.  Contrary 
to  all  my  preconceived  ideas,  they  seemed 
to  be  anxious  to  do  their  duty  without  giv¬ 


ing  needless  annoyance,  and  to  my  great 
astonishment  1  had  to  undergo  none  of 
those  dls.agree;iblenesses  to  which  I  had 
been  8ubjecte»l  in  so  many  other  continen¬ 
tal  custom-houses.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  the  pnu'e.ss  was  a  slow 
one,  for  just  as  there  seemed  to  be  no 
want  of  sjiace,  so  there  appeared  to  be 
no  want  of  time  in  the  new  country  in 
w  hich  I  had  arrived.  No  one  looked  as 
if  he  were  in  a  hurry,  and,  indeed,  I  af¬ 
terwards  found  out  that  Russians  very 
seldom  do  hurry  themselves  about  any¬ 
thing. 

The  investigation  of  the  baggage  being 
finished,  the  bell  rang  for  the  train  to 
j)rocee<i,  and  I  hastened  to  enter  the  first 
carriage  that  came  in  my  way.  It  was 
a  very  <litferent  carriage  from  any  that 
I  had  ever  seen,  either  at  homeor  abroad, 
being  very  long,  and  divi<led  into  several 
compartments.  Some  of  these  ha<l  a 
door  of  their  own,  so  that  the  inmates 
could  indulge  in  complete  privacy,  while 
others  afforded  a  kind  of  common  room, 
in  which  the  travellers  couhl  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  society. 

In  the  compartment  into  w  hich  I  made 
my  way  three  ladies  were  seated,  all  of 
whom,  to  my  great  surprise,  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  smoking  cigarettes.  One  of 
them  first  addre.s8ed  me  in  some  lan¬ 
guage  w  hich  I  could  not  understand,  and 
then  asked  in  French,  “Are  you  going 
to  8t.  Petersburg?” 

“No,  to  Wilna,”  I  replied. 

“Then  you  are  more  fortunate  than  I,” 
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she  said,  “  for  in  a  few  lionrs  your  jour¬ 
ney  will  be  finished.” 

Tlie  ice  thus  broken,  we  soon  made 
acquaintance,  and  be'^an  chattering  away. 
She  told  me  that  she,  like  myself,  was  a 
governess,  and  that  she  was  a  Pole — 
a  fact  which  accounted  for  the  state¬ 
ments  which  she  then  most  kindly  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  make. 

“  You  little  know,”  she  began,  “what 
you  are  about  to  undertake.  The  Rus- 
sia?is  are  a  terrible  people,  utterly  with¬ 
out  kimlness  and  without  honor.  ]Mind 
you  keep  your  eyes  open,  for  they  will 
try  to  deceive  you  in  everything.” 

“  You  surely  <lon’t  mean  that  ?”  I  re¬ 
plied,  opening  them  very  wide,  and  feel¬ 
ing  anything  but  re.assurcil  by  this  j»ros- 
pect. 

“Yes,”  she  added;  “and  mind  you 
lock  everything  up,  for  Russian  servants 
are  regular  thieves ;  and  as  for  your 
salary,  take  care  to  draw  it  regularly; 
ami  I  strongly  recommend  you  to  keej) 
your  opinion  to  yourself  on  all  matters 
concerning  politics.  You  never  know 
who  is  listening,  and  your  harmless  talk 
may  bring  you  into  a  very  unpleasant 
position.” 

Tliese  cheerful  remarks  of  my  new 
friend  plunged  me  into  a  reverie,  from 
which  1  did  not  emerge  till  I  was  aroused 
by  the  cry  of  “  Wilna  ! — Wilna  !  ”  shout¬ 
ed  out  by  the  guard.  Then,  after  a 
hasty  good-bye  to  my  companions,  I 
hurrieil  from  the  carriage  to  the  door  of 
a  brilliantly-lighted  room,  across  which 
I  ma<le  my  way  with  some  ditticulty, 
passing  between  numbers  of  groups  of 
gentlemen  who  were  silting  and  smok¬ 
ing  around  the  little  tables  with  which 
the  room  was  stiulded.  When  I  reached 
the  luggage  department  I  was  surprised 
to  hear  nothing  but  German  spoken  by 
the  men  who  stood  arouml,  and  who 
seemed  to  belong  to  the  very  lowest 
class.  I  could  not  help  expressing  my 
astonishment  at  this  fact  to  one  of  the 
superior  officials  who  stood  near,  on 
which  he  informed  me  that  they  were 
“only  Jews,”  uttering  the  wonls  in  a 
tone  of  sovereign  contempt,  as  though 
he  were  almost  demeaning  himself  by 
even  mentioning  such  a  people ;  nor 
could  I  wonder  much  at  the  fact  of  his 
de.sjiising  them  after  1  looked  at  them 
attentively,  for  a  more  unw'ashed  and 
less  dignified  set  of  men  I  never  had 


seen.  Their  gait  wms  slouching  and 
shuffling;  many  of  them  were  clad  in 
rags,  ami  those  who  wore  good  clothes 
had  long  co.ats  reaching  down  to  their 
heels,  and  caps  which  rested  upon  their 
noses.  Their  mouths  were  wide  open, 
their  eyes  were  half-shut,  their  hair  was 
hopelessly  ent.angled,  and  the  dirt  seem¬ 
ed  halfan-inch  thick  on  their  faces. 
Whenever  an  officer  or  any  other  great 
man  passed  by,  the  whole  party  shuffled 
Vmckwards,  trying  to  get  out  of  his  way 
as  fast  as  possible,  and  if  they  were  not 
quick  enough  they  were  driven  back  like 
dogs.  There  they  stood,  rolling  their 
eyes  about  in  .all  directions,  until  at  last 
they  caught  sight  of  the  friendless  for¬ 
eigner,  and  then  in  a  moment  they  came 
rushing  around  her.  All  sorts  cf  servi¬ 
ces  did  they  offer  to  perform.  Could 
they  do  this? — could  they  carry  that? 
One  took  my  trunk,  another  seized  a 
bandbox,  a  third  made  off  with  my 
bundle  of  wraps,  ami  a  fourth  fled  into 
the  night  with  my  umbrella.  They 
scrambled,  they  fought,  they  seemed 
disjiosed  to  kill  each  other,  but  all  ended 
j)eaceably  ;  ami  at  last,  after  I  had  given 
uj*  all  idea  of  resisting  their  attacks,  I 
was  able  to  recover  my  luggage,  which 
had  been  jilaced  on  a  small  open  sledge, 
upon  which  I  somewhat  diffidently  took 
my  seat.  I  threw  a  few  small  coins  to 
the  Jews  who  were  standing  around, 
their  hands  deep  in  their  pockets,  their 
shoulders  caressing  their  ears,  and  then 
off  1  set  into  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

Not  a  soul  was  stirring  as  we  passed  ; 
not  a  sound  could  be  heard  beside  the 
scarcely  audible  movement  of  the  sledge, 
as  it  glided  over  the  fiehls  of  snow,  save 
the  tramp  of  some  solitary  sentry  as  he 
pac<-d  to  and  fro.  On,  on  we  sped,  acres, 
the  long  waves  of  snow,  jiassing  by  silen 
houses,  churches,  and  other  buildings, 
under  shadowy  arches,  across  great  de¬ 
serted  squares,  until,  having  left  the  town 
behind,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  open 
country.  How  can  I  describe  the  scene 
which  then  revealed  itself  before  my 
eyes?  The  moon  shone  high  overhead, 
so  high  that  it  scarcely'  threw  shadows, 
and  from  it  a  flood  of  silver  light  [lOured 
forth,  giving  to  everything  that  stood 
around  a  kind  of  fairy  lustre,  looking 
different  from  anything  that  I  had  ever 
seen  before.  All  the  outlines  were  sharp 
and  clear,  with  nothing  dim  or  blurred 
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about  them.  Tlie  snow  sparkled  so 
brightly  that  its  sheen  almost  f)ained  the 
eye.  Every  dark  patch  stood  out  with 
strange  prominence  against  the  white 
liuht,  ami  all  seemed  so  near  as  to  be 
almost  within  reach  of  an  outstretched 
hand.  Every  now  and  then  dark  ami 
shadowy  clouds  came  sailing  by,  until 
they  seemed  to  re.st  on  the  mountains, 
which  lay  like  sleeping  gi.-mts  at  a  little 
distance,  half  shrouded  in  dark  pine 
forests  spangled  with  snow.  Down  be¬ 
low  a  broati  river,  on  which  large  blocks 
of  ice  were  floating,  wound  across  the 
plain  ami  disappeared  in  the  distance  ; 
and  dimly  seen  in  the  broad  moonlight, 
a  thousand  specks  of  stars  looked  down 
from  the  sky  upon  the  plain.  The 
l)eauty  td  the  landscape  entered  into  my 
heart.  I  not  only  admired  it,  but  1  felt 
so  ithed  by  it.  It  seemed  that  the  night 
syiftpathized  with  me,  and  I  felt  happier 
as  I  looked  upon  it,  and  prayed  that 
(rod  w(uild  bless  and  guide  me  on  my 
as  yet  untrieil  career. 

As  1  crossed  the  threshold  of  what 
was  to  be  my  home,  the  church-bell  sol¬ 
emnly  tolled  the  midnight  hour;  and 
thus,  with  the  beginning  of  a  new  day, 
I  entered  upon  my  new  life.  All  was 
<ptiet  in  the  liouse.  It  seemed  at  first  as 
though  all  the  inmates  wire  sleeping, 
and  there  was  no  one  to  receive  the 
stranger ;  but  ])resently  a  sleepy  porter 
appeared,  rubbing  his  eyes  with  one 
hand,  while  he  held  open  the  door 
with  the  other.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
lady  of  the  house  came  forward  to  re- 
oeive  me — a  tall  dignified  lady  who 
spoke  in  a  kind  and  friendly  tone — asked 
me  if  I  was  not  tired,  hoped  that  I  hatl 
had  a  good  journey,  ami  trusted  that  1 
should  be  happy  in  her  family,  saying 
that  she  would  do  her  best  to  make  me 
s  >.  “liut  I  will  not  detain  you  any 
longer  now,  for  I  am  sure  you  must  be 
tired  after  so  long  a  journey.  Come  with 
me  and  I  will  show  vou  your  room.  ” 

W  e  crossed  a  number  of  spacious 
apartments,  all  with  polished  wooden 
floors,  and  came  .at  last  to  a  diflerent  set, 
which  belonged  to  the  children.  As  I 
went  .along  I  stumbled  over  a  heaj»  of 
something  soft,  which  turned  out  to  be  a 
human  being. 

“  It  is  only  one  of  the  nurses,”  said  the 
lady,  .as  she  lifted  the  curtain  which  hid 
the  door  leading  into  my  room. 


[Oct., 

I  could  not  help  feeling  that  a  certain 
air  of  barrenness  seemed  to  pervade  the 
w  hole  room.  Instead  of  the  familiar  fire- 
pl.ace  there  stood  an  immense  stove,  co¬ 
vered  with  white  china  tile.s,  which  made 
it  glimmer  like  a  ghost  in  the  half-light, 
lieside  this,  the  whole  furniture  consisted 
of  a  bed,  with  a  kind  of  s(piare  rug  by 
its  side,  a  writing-table,  several  chairs, 
and  a  richly-carved  cabinet.  The  holy 
Mished  me  “Good  night,”  and  then  with¬ 
drew.  I  thankfully  went  to  bed  and 
tried  to  sleep,  but  still  thioughoul  my 
dreams  jtassed  varied  reminiscences  of 
my  long  journey — thoughts  of  other 
times  and  other  places,  and  forebodings 
of  .a  coming  time  of  which  1  knew  but 
little. 

The  next  morning  I  was  met  by  the 
master  of  the  house,  who  wore  a  gene¬ 
ral’s  undress  uniform,  and  w  ho,  in  kiml 
and  frank  tones,  welcomed  me  to  Wilna. 
“Not  that  you  will  remain  here  long,” 
he  atlded ;  “  as  sotm  after  Ea>ter  as  the 
ro;id  will  permit,  you  w  ill  go  with  my 
wife  and  children  to  pass  the  summer  in 
Little  Ilnssia.  I  dare  say  yon  think  you 
have  already  come  far  enough  ;  but  we 
will  show  you  what  Itussian  travelling 
really  is.” 

At  this  moment  the  rest  of  the  family 
arrived.  “  These  are  my  children,  your 
pupils,”  said  the  lady  of  the  house,  as  .she 
wished  me  “Good  morning.”  “This  is 
Caterina,  my  eldest  daughter;  ami  here 
are  Viera  and  Nadejda,  the  tw  o  younger 
ones.” 

As  she  named  them  they  came  for¬ 
ward,  making  very  form.al  courtesies,  ainl 
behind  them  came  a  couple  of  boys,  who 
bowed  low,  each  jiutting  his  right  foot 
forward,  and  then  drawing  it  back  with 
a  jerk.  I  was  rather  astonished  to  see 
that  the  girls  were  dressed  in  white,  see¬ 
ing  that  this  was  the  middle  of  winter, 
and  my  countenance  must  have  expre>sed 
my  thoughts,  for  Madame  K - re¬ 

marked  : 

“Doubtless  you  are  surprised  to  see 
us  dressed  like  this  ;  but  Easter  w  ill  be 
here  in  a  couple  of  days,  .and  we  alw  ays 
take  the  Holy  Communion  before  then.” 

“  It  is  a  dull  time  for  you  to  have  ar¬ 
rived  in  Russia,”  remarked  the  General; 
“  but  in  two  or  three  days  we  will  show 
you  how  we  liarbarians,  as  the  foreign¬ 
ers  call  us,  rejoice  on  the  Resurrection 
Day.” 
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“Peiliaps  you  would  like  to  go  to 
church  with  us  to-day?”  said  Madame 
K - . 

I  gladly  consented,  and  we  all  set  off 
together. 

As  1  entered  the  carriage  I  could  not 
help  admiring  the  beautiful  prospect  in 
front  of  the  house.  IJefore  us  flowed 
the  river  Wilna,  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
which,  rising  high  above  the  waters, 
stood  a  Roman  Catholic  Church,  its  pale 
green  ami  wliite  walls,  turrets,  and  spire 
standing  out  in  bold  relief  against  the 
dark  line  of  pine  forests  which  stretched 
southwanl  as  tar  as  the  eye  could  see. 
On  the  highest  point  of  the  moutitains 
stood  tliree  crosses,  marking  the  spot  on 
wliich  were  burned  tlie  first  Polisti  mar¬ 
tyrs.  On  those  same  mountains,  .as  I 
at'tcrwards  learned,  many  young  martyrs 
had  lately  perislied,  for  it  was  tliere  that 
many  of  the  le.iders  of  the  last  Polish  in¬ 
surrection  had  been  executed. 

On  one  of  the  highest  pe.aks  stood  the 
remains  of  the  old  castle  (»f  the  ancient 
(irand  Dukes  of  Lithuania,  now  doing 
duty  .as  a  barrack.  All  the  country 
around  was  broken  up  into  wooded  hills 
and  dales,  now  for  the  most  part  covered 
by  the  winter’s  snow  ;  but  in  summer,  .as 
1  afterwards  learned  to  know  well,  shi¬ 
ning  bright  with  different  colors,  and 
offering  a  thousand  lovely  contrasts  of 
light  and  shade,  of  gleaming  limestone 
clifls  and  gloomy  (jinewood  forests,  mea¬ 
dows  <if  the  richest  green,  and  wild 
heaths  like  those  of  our  own  land. 

The  carri.age  stopped  in  front  of  the 
j)alace  of  the  Governor-General,  a  large 
pile  of  building  which  had  but  small  pre¬ 
tensions  to  beauty,-  but  to  which  its 
bright  walls  and  gaily-painted  roof  gave 
a  look  of  cheerfulness  which  seemed  con¬ 
siderably  out  of  keeping  with  the  melan¬ 
choly  air  of  the  grey-coated  soldiers  who 
kept  guard  around  it.  We  entered  the 
chapel  and  took  up  our  places  williiu  it, 
remaining  of  course  standing;  for  no  seats 
are  allowed  in  (ireek  churches.  My  com¬ 
panions  at  once  began  }>rostrating  them¬ 
selves  to  the  ground;  at  least  they  al¬ 
most  touched  it  with  their  foreheads. 
All  around  a  ^reat  deal  of  bowing  and 
crossing  v\  .as  visible,  but  at  first  I  could 
not  see  that  any  service  w  as  going  on. 

Tlie  greater  part  of  the  chapel  w.as 
but  simply  decorated,  only  a  few  pic¬ 
tures  being  hung  around,  but  the  doors 


which  divided  the  sanctuary  from  the 
people  were  gorgeously  emblazoned. 
Presently  these  doors  were  thrown  open, 
.and  the  priest  appeared  bearing  the 
Holy  Sacrament  on  his  head,  followed 
by  a  deacon  who  carried  a  Large  book  in 
a  similar  manner,  both  of  them  arrayed 
in  rich  sacerdotal  roWs,  purple  and  green 
in  hue.  When  the  Host  was  held  aloft, 
all  who  were  pre.scnt  bowed  down,  and 
then  the  girls,  who  were  dressed  in 
white,  went  forward  to  receive  the  Sa¬ 
crament,  followed  by  a  number  of  nurses 
who  carried  young  children  in  their 
arms,  in  order  that  those  little  ones 
might  communicate  also.  A  tnonoto- 
no>i8  chant  arose  from  the  choir,  and 
then  the  whole  congregation  approached 
the  altar,  .and  pressed  to  their  lips  the 
cross  which  the  priest  held  in  his  hand. 
When  the  service  was  over,  all  who  had 
received  the  Sacrament  were  embraced 
and  congratulated  by  their  friends,  and 
then  the  church  emptied  and  we  all  went 
home,  stopping  at  times,  however,  on 
our  w  ay,  in  order  to  admire  the  difterent 
prej>arations  for  Easter,  especially  tho.se 
provided  by  the  confectioners,  who  hail 
set  out  bonbons  of  every  kind,  eggs  of 
all  colors,  and  cakes  of  countless  shapes, 
all  decorated  for  the  occ.asion  w’ith  every 
ornament  that  culinary  fancy  could  de¬ 
vise.  In  the  shops  devoted  to  the.se  lux¬ 
uries  all  was  bustle  and  energy ;  in  the 
open  sp.ace  we  traversed,  swings  and 
other  gymmastic  aj>pliances  were  being 
erected  for  the  amu>ement  of  the  people; 
and  meanwhile  from  all  the  belfries 
around  the  bells  were  tolling  and  peo- 
])le  were  entering  in  at  the  open  church- 
doors.  When  we  returned  home  I  had 
to  dine  alone,  for  the  rest  of  the  family 
merely  took  a  piece  of  dry  bread  and  a 

little  almond-milk.  Madame  K - 

begged  me  to  excuse  the  absence  of  all 
but  meagre  dishes,  as  the  cook  would 
think  it  a  dreadful  sin  to  prepare  any¬ 
thing  else  towards  the  end  of  Passion 
Week. 

During  the  day8th.at  intervened  before 
Easter  Sunday  I  had  few  oj»portunilies 
of  making  myself  acquainted  with  the 
town  or  its  inhabita.’its,  that  being  a  time 
at  which  it  is  not  usual  for  calls  to  be  ex- 
ch.anged,  everybody  remaining  as  much 
.as  possible  at  home.  But  at  last  Easter 
Eve  arrived,  and  I  accompanied  Madame 
K - to  the  midnight  service  in  the 
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Palace  Chapel.  When  I  entered  the 
building  I  fairly  started,  so  astonished 
was  I  by  the  gay  scene  which  revealed 
itself  before  my  eyes.  “  Am  I  really  in 
a  church?”  I  thought,  for  it  was  filled 
by  gaily  .and  magnificently  dressed  ladies, 
whose  jewelled  heads  sparkled  in  the 
light  which  fell  upon  them  from  a  thou¬ 
sand  tapers,  and  by  a  crowd  of  officers 
dressed  in  their  gayest  uniforms.  Old 
generals  with  massive  gold  epaulets  on 
their  shoulders,  and  bright  critnsoti 
scarves  across  breasts  which  glittered 
with  stars  and  cro-ses,  and  young  officers 
who  looke<l  as  if  they  had  got  themselves 
up  for  a  ball,  and  whose  bronzed  faces 
formed  a  strange  contrast  with  the  pale 
waxen  comjtlexions  of  the  young  girls  in 
their  flowing  white  dresses.  The  gay 
crowd  divideil  for  a  moment  as  the 
Governor-Oeneral  entere  1  the  church, 
surrounded  by  his  staff*;  next  appeare<l 
the  choristers  in  their  green  dresses,  who 
soon  began  to  intone  a  slow  .and  melan¬ 
choly  chant.  Presently  the  sanctuary 
door  w.as  thrown  open,  and  the  [>riest 
passed  through  the  church,  followed  by 
the  de.acon  .ami  singers.  As  they  left 
the  sanctuary  the  door  closed  upon  them, 
and  they  stood  wdthout  and  chanted  a 
sort  of  s.ad  and  w'ailing  song.  But  as 
the  midnight  hour  sounded  their  ton(‘S 
suddenly  changed  to  those  of  gladness, 
and  .at  the  same  moment  the  bells  from 
every  church  pealed  out  joyously.  Then 
the  procession  came  back  again.  Clouds 
of  incense  w'ent  slowly  uj)  to  the  roof, 
rising  above  the  prostrate  multitude 
within  the  church,  and  outside  shouts  of 
gladness  ascended  to  the  sky.  All  who 
were  present  held  aloft  their  lighted 
tapers,  the  crowd  heaved,  moving  with 
an  undulation  like  that  of  a  mighty  sea, 
and  then,  amidst  general  embr.aciug,  a 
great  cry  went  up  to  heaven  :  “  The  Lord 
lias  ascended  !  Jesus  has  risen  ag.ain  !  ” 
The  next  day,  what  a  ruuuing  to  .and 
fro  there  was  in  the  house  !  what  con¬ 
gratulations  were  to  be  lie.ard !  wh.at 
beaming  faces  were  to  be  seen  on  every 
side  !  It  w.a8  as  if  some  piece  of  special 
good  fortune  had  fallen  upon  the  family 
in  wdiich  I  found  myself.  The  (Tener.ai, 
as  the  head  of  the  house,  led  the  way  to 
the  blaster  t.able,  which  was  spread  with 
every  kind  of  delicacy,  .all  of  which  li.ad 
been  previously  blessed  by  the  priests, 
and  then  laid  out  under  the  sacred 
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images  belonging  to  the  household.  On 
that  day  all  ji.artook  of  the  same  fare,^ 
from  the  highest  member  of  the  family 
down  to  the  soldier  at  the  door  and  the 
scullion  in  the  kitchen  ;  for  this  was  no 
time  for  invidious  social  distinctions. 
On  the  day  on  whhdi  Our  Lord  rose 
from  the  dead,  .all  Kussians  who  hold  the 
same  faith  rank  as  brothers.  Soon  after¬ 
wards  visitors  V)egan  to  arrive,  and  all 
the  morning  long  a  constant  stream  of 
military  and  civil  officials  flowed  through 
the  rooms.  All  those  whose  rank  was 
inferior  to  that  of  the  General  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  f>ay  him  a  visit  th.at  day,  and 
many  of  them  were  evidently  very  glad 
of  tliis  re.ason  for  showing  themselves, 
being  fresh  from  the  ])’easant  process  of 
promotion  or  decoration,  and  e.ager  to 
air  their  new  titles  or  cheerfully  to  bear 
their  added  cross.  For  on  this  day  the 
hhnperor  of  Bussia  promotes  numerous 
batches  of  officers,  .ami  <listributes  stars 
ami  orders  with  a  liberal  hand. 

In  the  evening  came  a  ball.  All  balls 
h.ave  a  family  likeness,  wheresoever  they 
may  take  place,  so  1  need  not  minutely 
describe  the  dances  or  <lwell  on  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  those  who  figure<l  in  them. 
I  may,  however,  relate  one  .anecdote 
which  was  told  me  that  evening. 

While  I  was  quietly  w.atching  all  that 
w.as  going  on,  my  pupil  Caterina  came 
up  to  me  and  said:  “Do  you  see  that 
gentleman  in  the  long  coat,  w'ith  a  full 
beard  and  long  hair  parted  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  ?  He  is  a  Russian  merchant  and  a 
millionaire  ;  a  few  years  ago  he  was  very 
jioor,  being  one  of  three  brothers  whose 
whole  fortune  consisted  in  a  small  house, 
which  they  let  to  a  poor  couple  who  had 
eight  chihlren.  Well,  one  cold  wiiifer’s 
night  the  father  of  the  children  died, 
leaving  his  willow  friendless  and  penni¬ 
less.  What  w.is  to  be  done  ?  She  could 
pay  no  rent,  that  was  certain;  but,  for 
all  that,  it  would  never  do  to  turn  her 
out  of  doors.  Nor  must  she  be  allowed 
to  starve.  So,  although  the  three  bro¬ 
thers  had  but  little  to  live  upon  them¬ 
selves,  yet  they  managed  to  support  the 
whole  of  that  family.  Well,  you  see, 
from  that  moment  .all  seemed  to  prosper 
with  them,  and  esjtecially  with  our  friend 
yonder:  whichever  w.ay  he  turne<l, 
money  flowed  into  his  pocket.  By  this 
time  he  has  made  a  very  large  fortune. 
But  if  you  ask  him  how  he  made  it,  ho 
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will  tell  you  that  he  tjot  it  ‘  throucrh  the 
widow ;  ’  and  to  this  day  he  supports 
her.  lie  has  h.ad  her  hoys  educated  and 
placed  «ml  in  good  positions,  and  he  has 
given  each  of  her  girls  a  wedding  por¬ 
tion.  If  .any  one  praises  him  on  account 
of  his  kindness,  he  replies,  ‘  I  am  only 
giving  her  her  due.  It  is  hut  right  that 
she  should  share  the  jnosperity  and  the 
fortune  she  brought  to  rny  dt)or  ! 

The  next  day  was  that  set  apart  for 
visits  paid  by  ladies,  .and  in  my  capacity 
of  governess  I  accompanied  Madame 

K - and  the  children  to  make  a  round 

of  calls.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  con¬ 
versation  which  took  place,  and  which 
was,  for  the  most  part,  held  in  French. 
In  almost  all  countries  ladies  talk  about 
much  the  same  subjects,  especially'  about 
their  children  and  their  servants.  Oidy 
in  England  they  usually'  delight  in  abus¬ 
ing  their  servants,  whereas  in  Russia  it 
is  generally  the  deficiencies  of  the  gov¬ 
erness  on  which  they  dilate,  the  ser¬ 
vants  being  considered  beneath  their 
notice. 

A  few  days  later  all  the  rank  and 
fashion  of  Wilna  assembled  at  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  house,  in  order  to  t.ake  part  in 
the  drawing  of  a  lottery  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor.  On  this  occ.asion  an  inci¬ 
dent  occurred  wdiich  was  not  a  little 
calculate*!  to  astonish  a  new  comer  like 
myself.  We  had  gone  there  like  the 
rest,  and  scarcely  had  we  taken  our  seats 
xvhen  the  Gertnan  governess  of  the 

Countess  H - rushed  into  the  room  in 

a  state  of  the  greatest  agitation. 

“  What  is  the  matter  ? — what  is  the 
matter?”  exclaimed  every'  one. 

“  Ah,  dear  me  ! — ah,  dear  me  !  ”  was 
all  that  could  be  got  out  of  her  for  a 
lime.  After  a  few'  minutes,  however, 
she  recovered  herself  sufficiently  to  say', 
“  llalf-a-<lozen  policemen  took  me  in 
charge  close  to  the  Polish  church.” 

“  Why  ?  ”  was  the  general  question. 

“  I  was  j)as8ing  by' just  as  the  congre¬ 
gation  came  out,  ami  I  happened  to  be 
dresseil  in  black,  and  so  the  police  mis¬ 
took  me  for  a  Pole,  and  took  me  up. 
Fortunately,  some  one  recognized  me, 
and  so  I  got  off ;  but  oh,  dear  me,  how 
frightened  I  was  !  ” 

“  Put  why  did  they  t.ake  her  in 
charge  ?  ”  I  .asked.  “  What  difference 
did  it  make  if  she  was  in  black  ?  ” 

“  All  the  diflerence  in  the  world,” 


atiswered  a  lady' :  “  Poles  must  not  put 
on  mourning.” 

“  Why'  not  ?”  I  .asked,  in  wonder. 

“  Oh  !  because  after  the  last  insurrec¬ 
tion  they  took  it  into  their  heads  to  go 
into  mourning  for  their  country,  ami 
such  dernonstr.ations  could  not  be  al- 
low'e*l.” 

“  You  don’t  seem  to  like  the  Poles 
very  much  ?  ”  I  observed. 

“  I  should  think  not,”  was  the  reply  ; 
“they  are  so  tre.acherous  and  revenge¬ 
ful;  and  wo  have  plenty  of  other  reasons 
for  not  liking  them.  When  a  Pole  wants 
a  favor  done,  no  one  can  be  more  amia¬ 
ble  ;  but  when  once  he  has  got  it,  neither 
you  nor  I,  nor  any  one  else,  will  be  al- 
iow<‘d  to  stand  in  his  w.ay.  Besides,  we 
can  have  no  faith  in  them.  They  hale 
all  Ru.ssians  ;  they  are  taught  to  do  so 
from  their  very  cradles.” 

I  thought  of  w’hat  the  Polish  lady  in 
the  railway  carriage  had  said  to  me  about 
the  Russians,  and  jiondere*!  over  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  warring  national 
opinions. 

Together  with  Easter  and  its  gaieties 
the  last  vestiges  of  winter  passed  aw'ay. 
'fhe  snow  melted  here  and  there,  and 
made  w'ay  for  verdure  which  spoke  of 
the  coming  summer  and  sunshine  ;  but 
in  the  meantime  nothing  could  be  more 
wretched  than  the  state  of  the  streets, 
and  the  roads  were  perfectly  abominalde. 
The  rivers  became  swollen  by  the  nudted 
snow  overflowing  the  whole  face  of  the 
country,  and  stopping  all  traffic  .and  com¬ 
munication.  Everywhere  gloom  and 
discontent  seemed  to  prevail.  It  was 
impossible  to  judge  of  the  town  under 
such  circumstances.  I  did  my  best  to 
visit  its  chief  monuments,  such  as  the 
Museum,  which  is  not  very  large,  but  is 
rich  in  m.anu8crij»ts  and  old  books — spoils 
taken  from  the  Polish  monasteries  which 
were  ransacked  during  the  recent  revo¬ 
lution  ;  or  the  beautiful  little  chapel,  a 
real  gem  of  Byzantine  art,  built  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  recent  deliverance  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  II.  from  the  hands 
of  an  .assassin. 

Before  the  middle  of  May  came  we 
had  begun  to  think  of  j>reparing  for  our 
journey  southward.  It  w.as  evident  th.al 
the  roads  were  open,  for  numbers  of 
Jews  of  all  descriptions  beg.an  to  arrive 
W'ith  their  wares.  I  had  seen  many  or 
them  before,  but  those  who  now  came  in 
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from  tlie  country  seemed  even  more 
astonisliin*'  than  the  sufficiently  unfavor¬ 
able  specimens  of  their  race  to  which  I 
had  become  accustomed.  Nothin  ej  could 
be  stranger  than  these  singular  people  : 
the  old  men  with  their  worn  and  wrink¬ 
led  faces,  their  long  grey  beards,  their 
bushy  eyebrows,  and  their  sharj)  eyes 
glowing  like  coals  Injiiealh  them  ;  the 
young  men  with  their  long  corkscrew 
ringlets,  jet  black  and  glistening  with 
grease,  hanging  down  on  either  side  of 
their  faces,  and  giving  them  a  remark¬ 
ably  uuprepossessing  ap|>earance;  the 
married  women  with  their  shaven  heads 
— for  after  marriage  they  are  no  longer 
allowe<l  to  wear  their  hair,  but  shave 
their  heads,  ami  cover  them  either  with 
wigs  or  with  jtieces  of  silk;  the  younger 
women  dressing  themselves  out  in  huge 
crinolines  and  robes  of  staring  colors, 
jarring  with  all  one’s  ideas  of  natural 
selection  and  taste — all  of  them,  when 
t.akeii  together,  making  up  a  group  which 
might  be  attractive  at  a  distance,  but 
which  was  often  the  reverse  of  pleasant 
to  a  close  observer. 

At  last  the  longed-for  day  fixed  for  our 
departure  arrive<l.  All  was  ready  :  the 
carriages,  juled  with  luggage,  stood  at 
the  door;  the  horses  )>ranced  and  snort¬ 
ed  and  tossed  their  heads  until  all  the 
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bells  rang  again,  as  if  the  general  impa¬ 
tience  had  communicate«l  itself  even  to 
them.  But,  befijie  departing,  we  all 
repaired  to  the  hall,  and  there,  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  custom  which  is  univer¬ 
sal  throughout  liussia,  we  ofiered  a  short 
prayer  to  the  Almighty.  After  the 
jtrayer  the  whole  party  sat  down,  and 
remained  silent  for  a  few  minutes.  Then 
they  all  rose,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  embraced  each  other.  Nothing 
couhl  be  more  impressive  than  this  sim¬ 
ple  ceremony  ;  a  certain  sense  of  aw'e  is 
}»roduced  by  the  stillness  in  which  it 
takes  place.  And  on  such  a  parting  as 
this  it  is  ple.asant  to  look  back  in  after 
years,  and  to  remember  that  the  last 
words  exchanged  with  one’s  friends  were 
words  of  prayer,  and  the  last  actions  in 
which  they  shared  were  a  blessing  and 
a  kiss. 

On  crossing  the  threshold  we  found 
ourselves  iu  the  midst  of  a  crowil  of  ser¬ 
vants,  peasants,  and  beggars.  Beggars 
always  seem  to  hear  of  a  deparluie,  and, 
at  the  parting  moment,  no  one  likes  to 
deprive  himself  even  of  a  beggar’s  bless¬ 
ing;  so  we  opened  our  purses,  ami  h.iml- 
ed  over  :ill  our  small  coins  to  the  suppli¬ 
cants  who  st»)od  around,  and  then,  under 
cover  of  their  benedictions,  away  we 
drove. 


Brilish  Quarterly. 
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[A  World  on  Fire — Comets  and  their  Lan¬ 
guage — The  NebuliU— News  from  the  Nebul® 
— Motion  of  the  star  Sirius  in  space — Marvel¬ 
lous  powers  of  the  Spectroscope.  J 

Bit  .as  Sirius  or  Aldebaran  differs  from 
the  sun,  so  one  star  differs  from  another 
iu  the  glories  of  its  spectrum.  In  Betel- 
geux,  where  the  in.spectors  fixed  the 

filaccs  of  some  two  or  three  hundred 
ines,  and  where  iron,  sodium,  magnesi¬ 
um,  calcium,  bismuth,  are  kept  in  per- 
mauent  stock,  the  hydrogen  lines  are 
totally  wanting.  This  appears  to  be  a 
very  significant  fact.  Some  stars  are  col¬ 
ored.  Amongst  the  double,  triple,  or 
multiple  orbs  (for  there  are  many  which 
have  no  com^iauions  of  similar  rank, 
though  doubtless  well  supplied  with  sa¬ 


tellites),  the  most  charming  diversity  of 
tint  occasionally  prevails.  One  of  these 
suns  may  be  a  beautiful  or.iiige,  whilst 
its  consort  may  he  an  imligo-bliie ;  one 
may  pour  a  flood  of  green  light  upon  its 
attendant  planets,  the  other  may  deluge 
them  with  ruby  rays,  or  dawn  upon  them 
w'ith  a  vermilion  day.  May  tliere  not, 
then,  be  some  connection  between  the 
hue  of  stars  and  the  rays  which  are  ar¬ 
rested  in,  or  suflered  to  filter  through 
their  atmospheres?  It  has  been  found, 
for  example,  that  the  hydrogen  lines  are 
strongly  marked  in  the  spectra  of  most 
of  the  white  stars,  whilst  the  metallic 
lines  are  comparatively  feeble.  On  the 
other  band,  whilst  a  red  or  yellow  star 
may  be  rich  in  its  metallic  iudlcatlous, 
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the  tokens  of  hydroj'cn  tn.-iy  be  slender¬ 
ly  expressed.  In  two  orbs,  Beteljjjeux 
.and  I*etr:isi,  they  are  entirely  wantinvr. 
]>ut,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  obvious 
th:it  if  any  jtartieular  jiortion  of  the  spec¬ 
trum  be  heavily  scored  with  dark  lines, 
the  lint  of  that  portion  will  be  so  I'ar 
weakened,  and  the  rem.aining  |)ortion3 
will  give  a  dominant  hue  to  the  orb. 
Further,  some  stars  exhibit  changes  of 
comj)!exion  in  themselves.  Sirius,  as 
stated,  was  once  a  ruddy  or  r.ather  a  tiery- 
faced  orb,  hut  has  now  forgotten  to 
blush,  ami  looks  down  upon  us  with  a 
pure,  brilliant  smile,  iti  which  there  is  no 
symptom  eitln  r  of  anger  or  of  shame. 
Over  the  countenances  of  others,  still 
more  varied  tints  h  ive  rijipled  within  a 
much  briefer  )ieriod  of  time.  May  not 
these  be  due  to  some  ph  y.sical  revolu¬ 
tions,  gradual  or  convulsive,  which  are  in 
|)rogress  in  the  particular  orb,  and  which, 
in-  atleeting  the  constitution  of  its  at- 
mos|>here,  compel  the  absorption  or  pro¬ 
mote  the  transmission  of  particular  r.ays? 
Tlie  supposition  appears  by  no  means 
improbable,  especially  if  we  c.all  to  mind 
the  hydrogen  volcanoes  which  have  been 
discovered  on  the  photosphere  of  the 
sun.  Indeed,  there  are  a  few  small  stars 
M'hieh  all'ord  a  spectrum  of  bright  lines 
instead  of  dark  ones;  and  this,  we  know, 
denotes  a  gaseous  or  vaporized  state  of 
tilings,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
that  such  orbs  are  in  a  ditlerent  condi¬ 
tion  from  most  of  their  relatives.  And, 
as  if  for  the  very  jmrpose  of  throwing 
light  upon  this  interesting  question,  an 
event  of  the  most  .striking  character  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  heavens  almost  as  soon  as 
the  spectroscopists  were  prepared  to  in¬ 
terpret  it  correctly.  On  tlie  12th  of 
May,  1866,  a  great  conflagration,  inti- 
iiitely  larger  than  that  of  London  or 
Moscow,  was  announced.  To  use  the 
expression  of  a  dislingnished  astronomer, 
a  world  was  Ibund  to  be  on  fire.  A  star, 
which  till  then  h.ad  shone  meekly  and  un¬ 
obtrusively  in  the  Corona  Borealis,  sud¬ 
denly  blazed  up  into  a  luminary  of  the 
second  magnitude.  In  the  course  of 
three  days  Irom  its  discovery  in  this  new 
character  by  Mr.  Birmingham,  at  Tuam, 
it  had  declined  to  the  third  or  even 
fourth  order  of  brilliancy.  In  twelve 
days,  dating  from  its  first  apparition  in 
the  Irish  heavens,  it  had  sunk  to  the 
eighth  rank,  and  it  went  on  waning  un¬ 


til  the  26th  June,  when  it  ceased  to  be 
discernible  except  through  the  medium 
of  the  telescope.  This  was  a  remarkable 
though  certainly  not  an  unprecedented 
jiroeecding  on  the  part  of  a  star;  but 
one  singular  circumstance  iu  its  beha¬ 
vior  was,  that  after  the  lap.se  of  nearly 
two  months,  it  began  to  blaze  up  again, 
though  not  with  equal  ardor,  and,  .after 
maintaining  its  glow  for  a  few'  weeks, 
and  pas.sing  through  sundry  phases  of 
color,  it  gradually  paled  its  tires  and 
returned  to  its  former  insignificance. 
I  low  many  years  had  elajwed  since  this 
awful  conflagration  actually  took  place, 
it  wouM  be  presumptuous  to  guess;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  news  from 
the  he.avens,  though  carried  by  the  fleet¬ 
est  of  messengers,  light,  reach  us’ long 
after  the  event  has  transpired,  and  that 
the  same  celesti.al  courier  is  still  drop¬ 
ping  the  tidings  at  each  station  it  reaches 
in  space,  until  it  sinks  exhausted  by  the 
length  of  its  flight. 

Now  when  this  object  was  examined, 
as  it  was  promptly  and  eagerly  by  Pro- 
fissor  Miller  and  Mr.  Huggins,  they 
found  to  their  great  wonder  that  it  yield¬ 
ed  two  spectra — the  one  impose<l  upon 
the  other,  though  obviously  independent. 
There  was  the  prismatic  ribbon,  crossed 
by  dark  lines,  wliieh  belongs  to  the  sun 
and  stars  gener.ally,  but  tliere  was  an¬ 
other  in  which  four  bright  lines  figured  ; 
and  these,  according  to  the  canons  of 
interjiretation  previously  mentioned,  in¬ 
dicated  ih.at  some  luminous  gas  (or  gases) 
was  also  pouring  out  its  light  from  the 
surface  of  the  orb.  Two  of  the  lines 
spelled  out  hydrogen  in  the  spectr.al 
language.  What  the  other  two  signified 
did  not  then  apjKjar  ;  but  inasmuch  as 
those  four  streaks  were  brighter  than 
the  rest  of  the  s|)ectrum,  the  source 
from  w’hieh  they  came  must  obviously 
have  been  more  intensely  heated  than 
the  underlying  parts,  or  photosphere, 
from  which  the  normal  stellar  light  pro¬ 
ceeded.  And  as  the  star  had  suddenly 
flamed  u[i,  was  it  not  a  natural  supposi¬ 
tion  th.at  it  had  become  enw  rapped  in 
burning  hydrogen,  which,  in  consequence 
of  some  great  convulsions,  had  been  libe¬ 
rated  in  prodigious  quantitie.s,  and  then, 
combining  w  ith  other  elemeut.s,  had  set 
this  hapless  world  on  fire?  In  such  a 
fierce  conflagration  the  combustible  gas 
would  soon  be  consumed,  and  the  glow 
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M’ould,  tberofore,  begin  to  tleeliiie,  sub¬ 
ject,  as  ill  tills  case,  to  a  second  eruption, 
which  occasioned  the  renewed  outburst 
of  light  on  the  20th  August,  liy  such  a 
catastrophe  it  is  not  wliolly  impossible 
that  our  own  globe  may  some  time  be 
rav.aged,  fiir  if  a  word  from  the  Almighty 
M’ere  to  unloose  for  a  few  moments  the 
lionds  of  affinity  which  unite  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  water — of  the  ocean  on  the  land 
and  the  moisture  in  the  air — a  single 
spark  would  bring  them  together  with 
a  fury  which  would  kindle  the  funeral 
pyre  of  the  human  race,  ami  be  fatal  to 
the  jdanet  and  all  the  works  that  are 
therein.  It  cannot  but  be  a  startling 
fact  for  us,  that  in  yonder  doomed  ami 
distant  world  w'e  have,  prob.ably,  seen 
in  our  own  day  a  realization  of  the  fear¬ 
ful  picture  sketched  by  Peter,  “  when  the 
heavens  (or  atmosphere)  being  on  fire 
shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  elements  shall 
melt  with  fervent  heat.”  Ami  if  we  re¬ 
gard  it  as  the  centre  of  a  system,  it  is 
impossible  to  think  without  horror  of  the 
fate  of  the  numerous  globes  around  it 
■when  overwhelmned  by  this  sudden  de¬ 
luge  of  light  and  caloric. 

But  whatever  diversities  may  obtain 
amongst  the  stars,  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  are  not  wholly,  or  even  largely 
composed  of  foreign  materials.  It  would 
not  have  surprised  us  to  learn  that  orbs 
so  distant  from  our  system,  and  so  wide¬ 
ly  separ.ated  from  each  other,  were  con¬ 
stituted  of  elements  entirely  distinct  from 
our  own  terrestrial  stock.  But  when  we 
discover  such  fiiniliar  substances  as 
sodium,  magnesium,  calcium,  iron,  hy¬ 
drogen,  and  others,  we  deduce  neces¬ 
sarily  and  inevitably  the  conclusion  that 
one  power  and  one  principle  must  have 
presided  over  their  birth,  and  formed 
the  whole  into  one  brilliant  brotherhood. 
From  very  slender  analogies,  and  from 
very  limited  identities,  we  infer  that  two 
or  more  languages  have  ha<l  a  common 
origin,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Aryan,  we 
not  only  imagine  a  hypothetical  tongue, 
but  a  hypothetical  people,  to  support 
this  supposition :  how  much  more  are 
we  entitled  to  assume  that  the  speech  in 
which  the  stars  talk  to  us,  the  luminous 
Language  in  which  their  correspondence 
with  us  is  conducted,  must  have  had  one 
common  parent,  seeing  that  the  structure 
is  similar,  and  the  resemblances  so  nu¬ 
merous  and  so  undeniable  ?  Each  orb, 


like  our  owm  sun,  is  probably  the  head 
of  a  large  planetary  family ;  for,  like  our 
own  sun,  the  rays  which  each  emits  must 
proceed  from  some  mass  of  intensely  heat¬ 
ed  matter,  surrounded  by  an  incandes¬ 
cent  atmosjdiere,  and,  therefore,  utterly 
incapable  of  suj)porting  life  in  any  of  its 
conceivable  terrestrial  forms,  and  conse¬ 
quently  its  office  must  be  similar — to 
cheer  and  illumine  the  worlds  which  live 
in  its  light,  and  are  pensioned  upon  its 
warmth.  We  need  no  longer  “  doubt 
that  the  stars  are  fire.” 

Little  need  be  said  with  n'gard  to  the 
planets;  for  as  their  lustre  is  wholly 
borrowed  from  the  s»m,  their  spectra 
might  be  expected  to  jtrove  mere  pallid 
rcllections  of  his  gorgeous  beam.  Upon 
one  point,  however,  some  information 
might  pos.sibly  be  gleaned,  namely,  .as  to 
the  possession  of  atmospheres,  and  the 
ellect  produced  on  the  rays  by  their  jtas- 
sage  through  those  atmospheres.  Part 
of  the  light  might  be  suppiessed,  ami 
additions  thus  made  in  numlier  or  in 
strength  to  the  black  lines  in  the  pris¬ 
matic  field  ?  The  moon  was  tested,  but 
no  change  appeared,  and,  consequently 
to  this,  as  to  every  form  of  interrogatory 
which  human  g«'nius  has  devised  w  ith  a 
view  to  determine  whether  she  has  an 
aerial  envelo|)e,  the  same  cold,  sullen 
“  wont-tell-y«)U  ”  reply  has  been  re¬ 
turned.  For  many  reasons,  however. 
Mars  appeared  likely  to  be  most  com¬ 
municative  on  this  point.  The  results 
showed  that  an  atmosphere  encircled  that 
jtlanet,  .and  that  it  was  charged  with 
aqueous  vapor,  like  our  own  ;  fur  lines 
such  as  make  their  appe.arance  in  the 
solar  spectrum  when  the  sun  is  nearing 
the  horizon,  and  which  consequently  are 
telluric  in  their  origin,  stood  out  con¬ 
spicuously  in  the  spectrum  of  Mars. 
Similar,  but  fainter  evidetices  of  .an  ab¬ 
sorptive  envelope  were  .afforded  by 
Jupiter,  in  whose  prismatic  image  there 
■were  also  traces  of  some  gas  or  vapor, 
wholly  unnoted  in  our  chemical  books. 
Saturn,  and  perhaps  Venus,  also  yielded 
evidences  of  moisture,  but  in  lines  of  no 
great  vigor,  for  as  the  light  they  send  us 
is  reflected  itj  a  great  measure  from  the 
clouds  in  their  sky,  witlumt  penetr.ating, 
except  partially,  to  the  surface,  the 
characters  traced  in  their  spectra  may 
not  be  very  specific  upon  this  question. 
In  Mars  nearly  the  whole  of  the  illumi- 
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iKilion  roturnod  comes  fiom  its  true 
<lisc ;  in  Saturn  only  nitout  lialf;  whilst 
Jn|»itcr  rejects  si.\  tenths  of  the  radiance 
lie  receives. 

lint  wh.at  of  tlie  comets? 

From  the  days  when  Whiston  sup¬ 
posed  them  to  he  a  sort  of  w.'inderinj; 
liells,  freiglrted  with  lost  beings,  who 
were  .alternately  exposed  to  a  heal  fiercer 
than  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  furnace, 
and  to  a  cold  incomparably  more  crush¬ 
ing  than  that  of  the  poles,  there  has 
been  a  great  change  of  opinion  respect¬ 
ing  the  constitution  of  those  celestial 
vagrants.  Recognized  for  the  most  part 
as  mere  filmy  masses,  of  such  extraordi¬ 
nary  tenuity  that  the  light  of  the  faint¬ 
est  stars  j n't f orates  them  as  easily  as 
Avater  or  air  ])asscs  through  a  sieve,  the 
nucleus  was  the  only  portion  where  solid 
matter  could  be  supjiosed  to  exist,  if  it 
really  existed  at  all.  I’^pon  this  jioint, 
the  Hpectro.scope  would  speak  when  the 
opportunity  arrived.  Rut  comets 'are  not 
always  lounging  .about  in  the  heavens. 
If  a  splendid  fellow,  like  the  renowned 
rover  of  1660,  or  the  magnificent  visitor 
of  1861,  were  to  swim  into  view  this 
summer,  a  host  of  observers  would  rush 
out  upon  him  Avith  their  instruments, 
and  compel  him  to  declare  his  character 
in  intelligible  terms.  Failing  these  mag¬ 
nates,  however,  two  humbler  members 
of  the  jirofession  were  put  u|)on  trial. 
In  the  faint  spectra  they  afforded,  bright 
lines  appeareil.  That  Avas  one  express¬ 
ive  fact.  It  showed  that  the  source  w.as 
a  vaporous  mass,  shining  by  its  own 
light.  Rut  these  bright  lines  did  not 
stretch  right  across  the  spectrum  ;  they 
fell  short,  as  the  lines  of  jtrint  in  a 
page  fall  short  of  the  edges.  Wh.at  did 
this  indicate  ?  Since  a  comet  generally 
jirescnts  the  apjiearance  of  a  nucleus, 
surrounded  by  a  coma  or  nebulosity,  it 
Avas  jiresumable  that  the  former  yielded 
the  central,  and  the  latter  the  marginal 
portion  of  tlie  spectrum.  The  first,  the 
nucleus,  Avas,  therefore,  stripped  of  all 
jirelensitins  to  solidity,  and  resolved  into 
a  self-luminous  gas;  the  second,  the 
coma,  strange  to  say,  might  put  in  some 
claim  to  materiality,  though  of  course  in 
a  sense  so  refined  that  we  can  scarcely 
associate  it  with  the  idea  of  avoirdupois 
weight  any  more  than  we  could  bring  a 
cloud  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  in¬ 
spectors  of  weights  and  measures.  I’rob- 


ably,  the  whole  matter  of  many  a  large 
comet,  Avhich  appears  to  cover  millions 
of  miles  of  space,  might,  if  condensed, 
be  screwed  down  into  an  ordinary  hogs- 
heiid. 

Another  comet,  know’ii  as  Rrorsen’s, 
Avhen  catechized  by  the  spectroscope, 
gave  Bomewlnat  different,  but  equally 
striking  replies.  The  nucleus  was  found 
to  consist  of  vapor  in  a  luminous  condi¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  surrounding  portions  of 
the  coma  were  shown  to  be  gaseous  also, 
whiKst  the  external  parts  seemed  to  be 
composed  of  matter  in  some  concreter 
form,  whether  solid  or  liquid,  this  matter 
not  being  lighted  by  its  own  tires,  but 
by  reflection  from  the  sun.  That  the 
ceiitr.al  portion  should  thus  prove  ap- 
jiarently  to  be  hotter  than  the  outer 
envelope,  which  is  li.able  to  be  blistered 
by  the  solar  beams,  showed  that  a  comet 
is  a  much  more  independent  institution 
than  w.'is  commonly  assumed,  con.sider- 
ing  that  its  proceedings  are  regulated  to 
such  a  large  extent  by  its  proximity  to 
the  sun,  and  that  its  most  conspicuous 
feature  (the  tail)  is  governed  in  its 
groAA  th,  and  almost  in  its  existence,  by 
its  position  Avith  regard  to  that  luminary. 
Possessing  the  jiower  to  give  out  light 
of  their  own,  .and  maintaining  this  po  Aver, 
notwithstanding  their  long  and  distant 
voyages  into  space,  the  matter  of  which 
they  are  constituted  must  exist  in  some 
peculiar  condition,  or  under  some  pecu¬ 
liar  arrangements,  aa  hich  aa  e  of  this  gros¬ 
ser  sphere  can  scarcely  be  eijiected  to 
understand. 

Of  course  it  became  a  point  of  great 
importance  to  determine  the  kind  of  gas 
of  Avhich  the  nucleus  and  other  vapor¬ 
ous  parts  consisted.  Of  the  three  bright 
lines  Avhich  appeared,  one  vivid  streak 
lay  in  the  green  department  of  the  spec¬ 
trum;  the  fither  two  belonged  to  the 
yellow  and  the  blue.  The  first  almost 
coincided  with  the  principal  line  Avhich 
characterizes  the  sjiectrum  of  nitrogen  ; 
but  as  the  other  lines  denoting  the  jires- 
ence  of  this  gas  were  not  exhibited  in 
the  cometic  spectrum,  no  conclusion 
upon  the  point  could  be  confidently 
draAvn.  The  other  bands  did  not  .seem 
to  accord  Avilh  the  lines  produced  by 
any  of  our  terrestrial  ga.ses. 

Shortly  afterw.ards,  hoAvev'er  (June, 
1808),  a  still  more  sparkling  voyager 
sailed  into  our  celestial  seas,  and  was 
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dificoverod  by  Dr.  Winnecke,  as  well  as 
by  ^I.  Ik  cqiiet  at  Marseilles.  The  morn¬ 
ing  after  the  observations  were  made, 
says  Mr.  Huggins,  it  was  found  that  its 
speetrum  appeared  to  agree  exactly  with 
one  of  a  series  of  the  spectra  of  carbon 
obtained  from  the  decomposition  of  vari¬ 
ous  carbon  compounds.  In  1856,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Swan*  h.ad  shown  that  all  hydro¬ 
carbon  flames  yielde<l  yellow,  green, 
light-blue,  and  rich  violet  bands  of  light  ; 
and  Dr.  Attfield  proved  that,  as  dissimi¬ 
lar  compounds  containing  that  element 
emitted  similar  rays  of  light,  the  bands 
in  question  were  characteristic  of  the  ig¬ 
nited  vapor  of  carbon.  And  a  beautiful 
sjiectrum  this  substance  affords  :  for  “  the 
lines  composing  each  band  of  light 
regularly  diminish  in  brightness  in  the 
direction  of  greatest  refraction,  ami  ap¬ 
pear  to  retreat  from  the  observer  like 
pillars  of  a  j)ortico  seen  in  perspective.” 
Further  scrutiny  of  Winnecke’s  comet 
confinned  the  conclusion  already  de¬ 
duced,  and  showed  that  its  speetrum 
agreed  with  that  of  carbon  as  obtained 
by  the  decomposition  of  olefiant  gas, 
though  the  lines  of  hyalrogen  natural  to 
the  latter  were  wanting  in  the  former. 
There  seems  no  reason,  therefore,  for 
doubting  that  ]>art  of  the  coinetarv  light 
at  least  is  really  derived  from  this  ele¬ 
ment.  Hut,  remarks  Mr.  Huggins,  “the 
difficulty  of  accepting  what  aj>pearstobe 
the  obvious  teaching  of  these  observ.a- 
tioiis  arise  s  from  the  very  high  temper.a- 
ture  necess.ary  to  raise  carbon  to  a  state 
of  vapor;  for  it  appears  to  be  alone 
when  carbon  is  in  the  comiition  of  lu¬ 
minous  vapor  that  the  characteristic 
spectrum  of  the  bright  bimds  appears. 
A  degree  of  heat  sufficient,  perhaps,  even 
for  this  ptirpose  has  been  ex|)erienced  bj' 
a  very  few  comets.  A  temperature  less 
excessive  might,  indeed,  be  sufficient,  if 
we  were  free  to  suppo-e  that  comets  con¬ 
sist  of  some  compound  of  carbon  which 
is  decompose<l  by  the  sun’s  heat.” 

Scarcely  lessexciling  was  the  question. 


•  This  ffeiitlenian  has  paid  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  subject  of  sp»‘etruin  analysis,  aiid  is 
entitled  to  credit  of  his  own,  for  his  observations 
on  the  red  protul>eranc« 8  on  the  sun.  ‘‘The  first 
persoti,’’  says  Professor  Ko.scoc,  "  who  fs»inted  out 
the  characteristic  prop<Tty  of  sodimn,  was  Profes- 
aorSwan.  in  ISii7,  and  it  is  to  him  that  we  owe  the 
examination  and  the  determination  of  the  very 
great  Nensiiiveiusw  of  tiiis  at^alium  reaction. 


fOct., 

Wh.at  kind  of  revelation  may  we  expect 
from  the  nebulte  by  uieans  of  the  spec¬ 
troscope  ?  These  strange,  weiril-like  ol)- 
jects,  with  their  dim  indefinite  forms 
stealing  out  at  de.ad  of  night,  as  if  they 
were  ghosts  of  departed  suns  and  sys¬ 
tems,  are  even  greater  mysteries  than 
the  comets.  About  some 'of  them,  as 
seen  through  telescopes  of  consideralde 
power,  there  is  an  awful  fascination, 
which  He  Quincy  has  well  described  in 
his  vivid  language ;  and  we  have  before 
us  at  this  moment  a  portr.ait  of  one  which, 
innocent  as  it  seems  w  hen  viewed  through 
an  ordinary  instrutnent,  started  np  into  a 
phantom  of  frightful  .aspeet  wheti  ex- 
amine<l  through  Lord  Ifosse’s  gigantic 
reflector.  With  two  roiinl  staring  eyes, 
th(‘  pupils  horribly'  asquint,  the  mouth 
drawn  up  on  otie  side  with  a  ghastly  leer, 
the  brow  scored  or  rather  cleft  by  two 
deep  concentric  furrows,  the  eounl(‘n- 
ance  gashed  and  hi<leousIy  scarre(l,  whilst 
the  tufted  hair  stands  erect,  as  if  the 
spectre  were  in  awe  of  its  . own  dread 
ugliness — not  even  Dante  himself  could 
have  imagineil  a  tn<»re  unearthly  head  ; 
nor  could  William  Hlake  have  pencilled 
a  much  more  appropriate  horror,  when 
Satan  appeared  .at  the  stairc:ise  window’ 
and  coolly  sat  to  him  for  his  likeness. 

\ow,  with  regard  to  these  <d)jeets, 
there  one  iptestion  of  tr.anseetideiit  in¬ 
terest.  Sir  Williatn  Hersche!,  it  is  well 
known,  was  of  opini<m  that  the  ne- 
Imlous  substance  was  the  raw  material 
out  of  w  hich  stars  were  formed  :  it  was 
a  line,  <liffuse  vapor  scattered  through 
space,  or  collecteil  m  vast  patches  in  par¬ 
ticular  portions  of  the  universe,  thereto 
remain  until  in  the  fulness  of  time  it 
should  be  worked  up  into  worlds.  The 
process,  indeed,  as  he  suj»po.'ed,  w.as  ac¬ 
tually  iti  progress  before  our  eyes,  though 
conducted,  as  so  many  other  cosmieal 
proceedings  are,  on  a  sc.ale  of  such  gi¬ 
gantic  tardiness  that  its  reality  could 
oidy  be  discoviTcd  by  comparing  a  va^t 
number  of  nebula*  amongst  themselves. 
In  proportion  astlie  luminous  matter  w.as 
eomlensing  round  some  central  ]>oint, 
was  the  etnbryo  orb  advancing  to  the 
natal  hour  when  its  brothers  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  shouhl  sing  together  for  joy’  that  a 
new’  star  was  born.  Ssme  there  w’ere 
(the  planetary  nebida*)  w  hich  appean  d 
to  havt*  progressed  so  far  that  the  shin¬ 
ing  fluid  had  nearly  all  consolidated,  le.av- 
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in"  only  a  hnxy  envelope  of  unapplied 
material.  Unfortunately,  however,  for 
this  captivating  hypothesi-i,  when  tele¬ 
scopes  of  a  more  piercing  character  were 
applied  to  the  nel)ula,  one  after  another 
of  the  mystic  masses  broke  up  into  sepa¬ 
rate  jioints,  fr<»m  which  it  was  inferred 
that  each  was  composed  of  orbs  so  dis¬ 
tantly  locatc<l,  but  so  thickly  clustered, 
that  the  light  from  them  ran  into  one  lu¬ 
minous  sheet.  Even  the  magnificent  ne¬ 
bula  in  Orion,  which  for  years  resisted 
all  attempts  to  shatter  it  iuto  sparkling 
sands,  :it  hast  gave  way,  or  seemed  to  do 
so,  under  the  stern  scrutiny  of  Lord 
IJosse’s  gigantic  instrument,  e<jui]»ped 
with  its  six-foot  mirror.  It  w’.asall  over, 
therefore,  apparently,  with  Ilersehel’s 
romance  of  the  skies. 

When,  however,  genius  had  armed 
itself  with  the  new  implement,  and 
began  to  talk  with  the  stars  in  their 
cotirses,  and  to  w'rest  their  secrets  from 
them  at  pleasure,  it  was  not  long  before 
its  powers  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  nebulaj.  The  spectroscope  was 
j»ointed  at  some  of  these  extraordinary 
figures,  more  especially  at  the  Gre.at 
limiter  (Orion),  in  whose  sw’ord-handle 
appe.ars  a  shape  which  Sir  ,1.  Ilerschel 
cotiipared  to  the  head  of  a  monster 
atiimal  with  a  huge  jiroboscis  attached 
to  its  snout.  In  a  few  moments,  more 
information  was  obtained  from  a  jilane- 
tary  nebula  in  the  Constellation  Draco 
than  had  been  acquired  by  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  speculation.  Three  bright  lines 
shone  in  the  prismatic  field.  The  spec¬ 
trum  was  not  crosHe<l  by  dark  streaks, 
and,  therefore,  the  source  of  the  light 
could  not  be  a  substantial  body,  like 
the  sun  or  stars,  with  an  envelope  of 
vapors  cajiable  of  arresting  a  number 
of  its  rays,  Orion,  too,  spoke  out  with 
an  equally  unfaltering  voice,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  neither  in  his  mistier  por¬ 
tions,  nor  yet  in  his  more  granular 
parts,  was  there  any  solid  distinction. 
Consequently  the  theory  th.at  this 
nebula  was  Imilt  up  of  separate  orbs, 
rendered  imlistinguishable  as  indivi¬ 
duals  by  the  simple  power  of  distance, 
was  quickly  and  completely  disprove*!. 
Those  three  bright  hands  denoted 
gaseous  matter  in  a  glowing,  self  shin¬ 
ing  condition.  l>ut  what  kind  of  gas? 
One  of  the  luminous  characters  was  the 
blue  symbol  rejtresented  by  the  letter  F 


in  the  spectral  alphabet,  where  it  is 
appropriated  to  hydrogen;  another,  in 
the  green  section,  represents  nitrogen  ;* 
whilst  the  third,  also  lettere*!  green, 
belongs  to  some  element  not  within  the 
compass  of  our  earthly  chemistry.  From 
several  more  of  these  curious  creations 
corresponding  rej)lies  were  extracted. 
The  famous  (luud>-bell  nebula  limited 
itself  to  a  single  bright  line.  Another 
of  a  spiral  structure  exhibited  not  less 
than  four.  Dut,  one  or  four,  nitrogen 
was  certain  to  be  present  wherever  a 
luminous  band  or  bauds  appeared. 
From  many  others,  ns,  for  instance, 
from  the  one  in  Andromeda,  continuous 
sj)ectra  were  procured,  though  with 
certain  reservations,  which  seemed  to 
indicate  that  part  of  the  light  was  tam¬ 
pered  with  before  it  escaj)ed  from  its 
source,  or  enfeebled  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  ceased  to  be  jierceptible.  Indeed, 
more  extemled  observations  fully  con¬ 
firmed  the  conclusion,  that  whilst  there 
are  nebulse  which  are  capable  of  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  which  clearly  c(»nsist  of 
clustered  stars,  there  are  others  which 
stubbornly  resist  all  attempts  at  reduc¬ 
tion  by  the  telescope,  and  prove  them¬ 
selves  by  their  behavior  in  the  spectro¬ 
scope  to  be  aggregations  of  self-shining 
gas.  Somewhat  str.-mgely,  one  of  the 
first  specimens  examined  by  Mr.  Hug¬ 
gins  showed  symptoms  of  a  compound 
character,  for  in  adilition  to  the  three 
bright  lines  previously  mentioned  there 
was  an  exceedingly  faint  continuous 
spectrum,  formed  apparently  by  a 
minute  point  of  light  situated  about 
the  centre  of  the  nebula;;  from  this  he 
inferred  that  there  was  a  nucleus  con¬ 
sisting  not  of  luminous  gas,  but  of 
opaque  matter,  “  w  hich  may  exist  in  the 
form  of  an  inc.andesceut  fog  of  solid  or 
licpiid  particles.”  After  all,  therefore, 
the  elder  Ilerschel  came  nearer  to  the 
truth  ill  his  speculations  than  was  gene¬ 
rally  stipposed,  and  Laplace’s  gigantic 
theory  of  the  universe  seemed  to  shape 
itself  into  something  more  than  a  mere 
dream  of  the  d.ay  ;  for,  though  the  few 
elements  which  have  hitherto  been  re¬ 
cognized  in  the  nehulie  cannot  curdle 
into  a  composite  body  like  the  sun  or 
the  stars,  yet  such  a  ntunber  of  these 
objects  have  been  found  to  be  purely 
gaseous,  that  the  existence  of  huge 
heaps  of  unconsolidated  matter,  littered 
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(if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed)  in  various 
localities,  is  now  well  attested.  In  some 
.  of  'them,  too — those,  for  instance,  of  a 
spiral  form — the  structure  is  too  sugges¬ 
tive  of  internal  movement  to  be  over¬ 
looked  ;  and  the  remarkable  ma-ss  in 
Argo,  w'hich  Mr.  Abbott,  of  Hobart 
Town,  has  kept  under  astronomical 
surveillance  for  years,  exhibits  changes 
of  so  startling  a  character  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Sir  J.  Ilerschel,  they  resemble 
those  of  a  “  cloud  drifted  by  the  wind.” 

Further,  the  spectroscope  h.as  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  November  me¬ 
teors  ;  and,  transitory  as  is  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  these  bodies,  enough  has  been 
ascertained  to  show  that  they  do  not 
consist  of  m.aterial3  which  are  foreign 
to  our  planet.  One  very  remarkable 
tact  in  connection  with  these  cosmical 
chips  has  been  recently  discovered. 
Their  orbit  having  been  calcul.ated  by 
Professor  Adams,  was  found  to  agree 
with  the  route  taken  by  a  comet  astro¬ 
nomically  under  the  charge  of  Mr, 
Temple,  but  spectroscopically  studied  by 
Mr.  Huggins.  It  was  difficult  to  reject 
the  idea  that  this  association  indicated 
something  more  than  a  mere  fortuitous 
concurrence  of  movement.  A  shoal  of 
shooting  st.arB,  travelling  In  the  wake  of 
one  of  these  mysterious  wanderers, 
seemed  to  suggest  that  the  parties  were 
not  entirely  unknown  to  each  other. 

“  It  appears  clear  to  u®,"  writes  Mr,  Proctor, 
in  an  instructive  paper  on  the  subject,  “  that 
this  flight  of  cosmical  bodies  may  be  looked 
upon  as  constituting  the  tiil  of  the  comet,  an 
invisible  tail  in  this  as  in  many  other  in¬ 
stance®.  But  for  the  accident  that  the  comet’s 
track  intersects  the  earth’s  path  in  space,  we 
should  have  remained  forever  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  the  comet  has  any  other  extent  than 
that  which  is  indicated  by  its  telescopic 
figure.  Now,  however,  that  we  know  otlier- 
wise,  we  recognize  the  probability  that  other 
comets  which  have  been  looked  upon  as  tail¬ 
less  may  have  invisible  tails,  extending  far 
behind  them  into  space.” 

Nor  has  the  Aurora  Borealis  escaped 

attention.  Angstrom  tested  the  lumin¬ 
ous  arc  which  bounds  the  dark  circle  in 
these  splendid  apparitions,  and  found 
that  it  exhibited  a  single  brilliant  band. 


•  “The  Two  Comets  of  the  Tear  1868.”  By 
Richsrd  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  “Fraser’s  Magazine,” 
186t«,  p.  163. 
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situated  to  the  left  of  the  group  of  c.alci- 
um  lines ;  he  also  detected  traces  of 
three  very  feeble  streaks  located  near  to 
that  very  peculiar  line,  F.  Not  only  i^o, 
but  in  the  month  of  March,  1807,  he  dis¬ 
covered  the  same  bright  band  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  zodiacal  light,  which,  to 
the  present  hour,  forms  a  riddle  no 
astronomer  has  been  able  to  read,  “It 

is  a  remarkable  fact  (says  Angstrom), 
that  this  bright  band  does  not  coincide 
with  any  of  the  known  rays  of  simple  or 
compound  gases  which  1  have  us  yet 
examined.” 

But  the  m.agical  manner  in  which  this 
simple  instrument,  the  spectroscope, 
grapples  with  problems  at  once  the  most 
delicate  and  yet  n)08t  gigantic,  may  be 
further  evinced  in  the  information  it  h.as 
supplied  respecting  the  motion  of  the 
star  Sirius.  We  call  all  the  celestial 
bodies  “  fixed,”  except  the  members  of 
our  own  system,  and  those  notnades  of 
the  heavens,  the  comets.  Nor  is  it  sur¬ 
prising  that  we  should  deem  them  sta¬ 
tionary,  if  we  consider  that  all  attempts 
to  take  their  jtarallax  failed  until  recent 
times,  when,  out  of  the  few  which 
yielded  to  astronomical  importunity,  the 
distance  of  the  first  («  Centauri)  was 
ascertainetl  by  Professor  Henderson  to 
be  225,920  times  as  great  .as  that  of  the 
sun — a  space  which  a  ray  of  light  could 
not  traverse  in  less  than  three  years  and 
a  half.  The  same  authority  estimated 
the  parallax  of  Sirius  at  0*28,  indicating 
a  distance  equivalent  to  896,804  sun- 
intervals,  and  requiring  a  period  of 
fouiteen  years  for  the  transmission  of  its 
light. 

But  though  utterly  impossible  to 
detect  any  motion  in  such  excessively 
remote  bodies  by  direct  observation,  it 
occurred  to  Mr.  Huggins  that  this  result 
might  possibly  be  achieved  tlirough  the 
instrumentality  of  the  spectroscope. 
Why  not  catechize  a  star — Sirius,  for 
example,  that  brightest,  and,  if  the  w’ord 
may  be  allowed,  that  most  intelligent 
looking  of  the  heavenly  host?  There 
was  one  w.ay  in  which  he  thought  it 
might  be  done,  and  a  very  ingenious 
way  it  was ;  indeed,  using  the  term  in 
its  most  honorable  sense,  we  may  call  it 
an  excessively  “  artful  ”  device. 

The  difference  between  a  red  ray  of 
light  and  an  orange  ray  is,  that  in  the 
former  case  the  ethereal  medium  vibrates 
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458  billions  of  times  in  a  second,  and  in 
the  latter,  506  billions ;  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  the  length  of  the  luminous  wave 
is  0'0000266th  part  of  an  inch,  in  the 
last  0*0000240th.  By  some  astounding 
jtrerogative — so  astounding  that  it  al¬ 
most  makes  us  shudder  at  ourselves,  and 
would  be  utterly  incredible  w'ere  it  not 
hourly  attested,— rthe  eye  can  appreciate 
this  distinction,  though  it  depends  upon 
such  an  inconceivably  minute  interval  of 
time  or  fraction  of  space.  To  talk  of  a 
ray  of  light  requiring  a  thousandth  part 
of  a  second  for  a  single  vibration,  would 
be  as  coarse  and  clumsy  a  conception, 
compared  with  its  actual  velocity,  as  it 
would  be  to  talk  of  a  watch  w  hich  could 
only  execute  a  couple  of  ticks  in  a  cen¬ 
tury.  But  it  will  be  readily  understood 
that  a  very  slight  alteration  in  the  rapid¬ 
ity  or  length  of  those  undulations,  an 
alteration  compared  with  which  a  second 
is  a  sort  of  lifetime  or  an  inch  a  mile, 
woulil  be  sufficient  to  transform  one  hue 
into  another — a  red  wave  into  an  orange 
wave,  or  an  orange  wave  into  a  yellow 
one,  and  so  throughout  the  w  hole  gamut 
of  color. 

Now,  suppose  th.at  an  object  emitting 
a  given  ray  should  lie  in  such  rapid 
motion  itself  that  a  greater  number  of 
undulations  are  borne  to  the  retina  of 
the  observer  within  the  same  period,  the 
effect  would  ))robably  be  to  produce  the 
impression  of  a  higher  hue.  AVhen  a 
cannon-ball  is  approaching,  it  will  lie 
noticed  that  its  whiz  grows  sharjier  as  it 
advances,  or,  to  .ailopt  a  more  familiar 
illustration  (for  no  man  can  be  expected 
to  study  acoustical  phenomena  when  his 
head  may  be  whisKed  off  during  the 
])ro(ress),  every  person  who  has  stood  on 
a  railway  platform  w'hilst  an  express 
train  dashed  past,  will  have  observed 
how’  the  shriek  of  the  whistle  rose  in  its 
jiitch  or  elevation  whilst  the  engine 
advanced,  but  declined  as  it  receded. 
If  that  whistle  had  been  so  constructed 
that  it  would  sound  the  note  la  (A), 
which  requires  about  430  vibrations  in  a 
second  for  its  production,  and  the  train 
were  tr.aveUing  towards  us  with  such 
celerity  that  483  vibrations  would  reach 
the  ear  in  the  same  period,  the  metallic 
musician  w'onld  seem  to  bo  sounding  si 

.  .  .  ,  , 

Acting,  then,  upon  the  principle  thus 

partially  expressed,  it  appeared  by  no 
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means  improbable  that  if  a  star  like 
Sirius  were  in  rapid  motion  (and  our 
own  sun,  with  its  entire  retinue,  is  known 
to  be  galloping  through  space  with 
immense  velocity),  some  symptoms  of 
this  movement  might  lie  detected 
through  the  agency  of  the  spectroscope. 
The  position  of  those  tell-tale  lines  might 
be  altered  in  such  a  way,  and  to  such  an 
extent,  as  to  indic.ate  w  hether  the  star 
was  ajtproaching  or  receding.  In  the 
atmosphere  of  Sirius,  hydrogen  is  obvi¬ 
ously  a  favorite  element,  and  the  charac¬ 
teristic  letter  F,  denoting  this  gas, 
afforded  Mr.  Iluirgins  a  ready  means  of 
testing  the  question.  Should  there  be 
any  perceptible  variation  in  reference  to 
this  particular  line  between  the  spectrum 
of  the  star  and  the  spectrum  of  ordinary 
terrestrial  hydrogen,  the  difference 
might  fairly  be  placed  to  the  credit  of 
the  principle  thus  propounded.  After 
much  patient  and  refined  experimenta¬ 
tion,  explicit  results  were  obtained.  A 
certain  amount  of  discrepancy  appeared  ; 
the  line  F  in  the  one  spectrum  differed 
from  that  in  the  other  by  about  the 
^Jjfth  part  of  an  inch.  It  w'as  therefore 
concluded,  without  difficulty,  that  Sirius 
was  flying  swiftly  turough  the  limitless 
fields  of  ether,  and  had  no  more  stability 
about  him  than  a  c.annon-ball  when  in 
the  height  of  its  murderous  motion. 
But  in  what  direction  ?  From  u*s,  or 
tow'ards  us?  The  sjtectroscope  gave  a 
l>rompt  answer  to  this  question  also. 
Tlie  displacement  of  the  line  F  was  on 
the  side  of  the  red  end  of  the  sjiectrum 
— that  is,  tow'ards  the  end  where  the 
vibrations  are  executed  with  less  rapid¬ 
ity  than  in  other  portions  of  the  decom¬ 
posed  beam.  In  other  w'ords,  it  indi¬ 
cated  a  loss  in  the  luminous  pulsations, 
which,  being  roughly  estimated,  w.as 
found  to  amount  to  about  the  5,000th 
)art  of  the  whole  per  second.  Trans- 
ated  into  travelling  language,  this  im¬ 
plied  that  Sirius  was  speeding  away 
from  the  earth  at  the  prodigious  pace  ot 
41  miles  a  second  ;  but  as  our  planet  was 
at  the  same  time  journeying  along  in 
her  orbit  in  a  contrary  direction  at  the 
rate  of  12  miles  a  second,  it  became 
neitessary  to  reduce  the  star’s  gallop  to 
29  miles.  This  result,  again,  must  be 
qualified,  by  taking  into  account  the 
sun’s  proper  motion  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  star’s  cross  or  transverse  motion 
30 
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on  the  other;  for,  in  compnling the  rate 
of  recession,  we  must  know  whether  the 
object  is  proceeding  directly  from  us  or 
travelling  across  country,  as  it  were. 
After  all  needful  allowances  had  thus 
been  made,  the  net  velocity  of  Sirius 
was  set  down  at  from  24  to  40,  or  about 
32  miles  per  second.  What  was  once 
regarded,  tlierefore,  as  a  motionless  orb, 
fixed  in  its  everlasting  seat,  and  flinging 
its  bright  and  placid  smiles  upon  the 
feverish  children  of  earth,  untroubled  it¬ 
self  by  fear  of  change,  is  now  shown  to 
be  a  wandering  body,  “  ohne  Hast,  ohne 
Hast,”  shooting  through  space,  none 
know's  whither  but  Him  who  made  it, 
with  a  speed  of  1,000,000,000  of  miles  in 
the  year.  Similar  results  may  of  course 
be  presumed  in  reference  to  other  stars. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Mahomet’s 
famous  nocturnal  journey,  when,  mount¬ 
ed  upon  A1  Bonik,  he  rode  from  Mecca 
to  .Jerusalem,  and  then,  ascending  by  a 
ladder  of  light  under  the  guidance  of 
Gabriel,  reached  the  first  heaven  ;  and 
after  passing  through  the  wdiole  seven, 
and  seeing  sights  such  as  no  mortal  had 
ever  witnessed,  returned  to  the  side  of 
the  slumbering  Ayesha  before  she  had 
time  to  run  through  a  swift  dream  of 
the  night?  Had  thisdmpudent  fiction 
been  true,  it  would  scarcely  have  been 
more  marvellous  than  the  facts  which 
have  been  revealed  by  means  of  the 
spectroscope.  Here  is  an  instrument 
which  can  carry  us  in  an  instant  to  tlie 
remotest  object  that  is  visible  in  the  sky 
— which  can  convey  us  from  star  to 
j)lanet,  from  planet  to  comet,  from  comet 
to  galaxy,  until  we  have  made  the  tour 
of  the  whole  heavens — whi<th  is  as  avail¬ 
able  for  the  study  of  the  blazing  l>eams 
of  the  sun  as  it  is  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  faint  misty  light  of  some  nebulaj 
whose  phosphorescence  is  not  ecjual  to 
the  20,000th  part  of  tlie  lustre  of  a  far¬ 
thing  candle,  even  wlien  glimmering  at 
the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile — 
and  which,  when  pointed  in  -succession 
to  the  m^ny  wonderful  forms  that  stud 
the  firmament,  has  told  us  more  in  a  few 
moments  of  their  nature  and  constitution 
than  centuries  of  astronomical  research 
have  done.  Ought  we  not  to  l>e  proud 
of  a  little  instrument  which,  wliilst  it  is 
competent  to  scrutinize  a  grain  of  any 
terrestrial  element  and  to  reveal  the  pre¬ 
sence  even  of  unsuspected  substances  in 


the  very  air  we  breathe,  acta  at  the 
same  time  as  a  dissolver  of  distances, 
and  by  showing  us  what  kindred  sub¬ 
stances  exist  in  other  orbs,  has  drawn 
the  bonds  of  affinity  closer,  an«l  proved 
that  the  Shining  Ones  really  constitute 
one  g'orious  fraternity  under  the  ruler- 
ship  of  one  great  jmwer  ?  Mute  till 
now  in  a  great  measure,  the  stars  have 
at  length  found  interpreters  amongst 
men.  Soon  there  will  be  no  “  speech  or 
language  where  their  voice  is  not  heard. 
Their  line  is  gone  out  (might  w'e  not 
say  lines?)  throtigh  all  the  earth,  and 
their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world.” 

We  cannot  close  this  paper  without 
calling  special  attention  to  Professor 
Hoscoe’s  work  on  “  Spectrum  Analysis,” 
We  need  scarcely  say  that  it  is  not  only 
the  latest,  but  the  most  attractive  and 
comprehensive  treatise  on  the  suliject. 
A  handsomer  volume,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive. 
With  its  gay  back,  on  which  there  glit¬ 
ters  a  rainbow-tinted  spactrum,  w'ith  its 
brilliant  chromo  lithographs  exhibiting 
the  prismatic  images  of  stars,  nebula), 
metals,  and  various  terrestrial  materials, 
with  its  magnificent  type  and  p  i|>er,  as 
w'ell  as  its  beautifnlly-execnted  illustr.a- 
tions,  it  is  a  lHK)k  to  catch  the  eye,  and 
invite  the  most  indifferent  to  impiiry. 
Nor  will  the  letter-press  in  any  ilegree 
disappoint  the  expectations  which  this 
gleaming  exterior  excites.  As  a  scienti¬ 
fic  expositor.  Professor  Roscoe  has  at¬ 
tained  high  distinction ;  and  this  work 
will  not  only  confirm  but  extend  the 
reputation  he  has  so  worthily  acquired. 
Though  the  matter  of  the  book  wa.s  de¬ 
livered  in  the  form  of  lectures,  in  which 
necessarily  the  pojmlar  element  mu't 
prevail,  the  author  has  given  it  all  the 
body  it  requires,  by  the  insertion  of  some 
of  the  most  valuable  pajiers  and  memoirs 
which  have  bt*en  published  on  the  topics 
discussed.  Not  the  least  important  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  volume  is  an  elaborate  list  of 
all  the  treatises  and  articles,  botli  British 
and  Foreign,  which  have  appeared  in  the 
various  branches  of  “Sjiectrum  Analysis,” 
so  that  the  student  has  before  him  a 
complete  retime  of  the  literature  con¬ 
nected  with  the  subject.  Very  business¬ 
like,  too,  we  should  observe,  are  these 
lectures.  Every  principle  is  clearly  put, 
and,  where  practicable,  illustrated  by 
diagrams  or  experiments.  Optical  trea- 
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tises  may  not  be  in  good  odor  amongst 
readers  at  large,  but  we  think  that  no 
one  who  brings  a  reasonable  amount  of 
intelligence  to  bear  upon  the  study  of 
“  Spectrum  Analysis  ”  can  have  any  diffi¬ 
culty  in  following  so  lucid  and  experienc¬ 


ed  a  guide  as  Dr.  Roscoe,  and  we  are 
equally  sure  that  no  one  who  has  already 
dived  deep  into  the  topic  will  fail  to  ap¬ 
preciate  as  it  deserves  this  noble  and 
captivating  production. 


HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT. 

BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPK. 


CILVPTER  XXXVI. 

MISS  stanbury’s  wrath. 

pTNcrrAi-LY  at  eleven  o’clock  on  the 
Friday  morning  Mr.  Gibson  knocked  at 
the  door  of  the  house  in  the  Close.  The 
leailer  must  not"  imagine  that  he  had 
ever  wavered  in  his  intention  with  regard 
to  Dorothy  Stanbury,  because  he  had 
b^-en  diiven  into  a  corner  by  the  per¬ 
tinacious  ingenuity  of  Miss  French.  He 
never  for  a  moment  thought  of  being 
false  to  Miss  Stanbury  the  ehler.  False¬ 
ness  of  that  nature  would  have  been 
ruinous  to  him, — would  have  made  him 
a  marked  man  in  the  city  all  his  days, 
and  would  probably  have  reached  even 
to  the  bishoji’s  ears.  He  w.as  neitlier 
bad  enough,  nor  audacious  enough,  nor 
foolish  enough,  for  such  perjury  as  that. 
And,  moreover,  though  the  wiles  of 
Aral)ella  had  been  potent  with  him,  he 
very  much  pieferred  Dorothy  Stanbury. 
Seven  years  of  llirtation  with  a  young 
lady  is  more  trying  to  the  affection  than 
any  duration  of  matrimony.  Arabella 
had  managed  to  awaken  something  of 
the  old  glow,  but  Mr.  (Jibson,  as  soon  as 
he  was  alone,  turned  from  her  mentally 
in  disgust.  Xo  !  Whatever  little  trouble 
there  might  be  in  his  way,  it  was  clearly 
Ills  duty  to  marry  Dorothy  Stanbury. 
She  had  the  sweetest  temper  in  the 
world,  and  blushed  with  the  prettiest 
blush  !  She  would  liave,  moreover,  two 
thousand  pounds  on  the  day  she  married, 
and  there  was  no  saying  what  other  and 

fjrcater  pecuniary  advantages  might  fol- 
ow.  His  mind  was  quite  made  up ;  and 
during  the  w  hole  morning  he  had  been 
emieavoring  to  drive  all  disagreeable 
reminiscences  of  Miss  French  from  his 
memory,  and  to  arrange  the  words  with 
which  he  would  make  his  offer  to  Doro¬ 
thy.  He  was  aware  that  he  need  not 


be  very  particular  about  his  words,  as 
Dorothy,  from  the  bashfulness  of  her 
nature,  would  be  no  judge  of  eloquence 
at  such  a  time.  But  still,  for  his  own 
sake,  there  should  be  some  form  of  e.\- 
pression,  some  projiriety  of  diction.  Be¬ 
fore  eleven  o’clock  he  had  it  all  by  heart, 
and  had  nearly  freed  himself  from  the 
uneasiness  of  his  falsehood  to  Arabella. 
He  had  given  much  serious  thought  to 
the  matter,  and  had  quite  resolved  that 
he  was  right  in  his  purpose,  and  that  he 
could  marry  Dorothy  with  a  pure  con¬ 
science,  and  with  a  true  promise  of  a 
husband’s  love.  “  Dear  Dolly  1  ”  he 
said  to  himself,  with  something  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  as  he  walked  across  the  Close. 
And  he  looked  up  to  the  house  as  he 
came  to  it.  There  was  to  be  his  future 
home.  There  was  not  one  of  the  pre¬ 
bends  who  had  a  better  house.  And 
there  was  a  dovelike  softness  abo'ut  Do¬ 
rothy’s  eyes,  and  a  winning  obedience  in 
her  manner,  that  were  charming.  His 
lines  had  fallen  to  him  in  very  pleasant 
places.  Yes; — he  would  go  up  to  iier 
and  take  her  at  once  by  the  hand,  and 
ask  her  w  hether  she  would  be  his,  now' 
and  for  ever.  He  would  not  let  go  her 
h.and,  till  he  had  brought  her  so  close  to 
him  that  she  could  hide  her  blushes  on 
his  shoulder.  The  whole  thing  had  been 
so  well  conceived,  had  become  so  clear 
to  his  mind,  that  he  felt  no  hesitation  or 
embarrassment  as  he  knocked  at  the 
door.  Arabella  French  w'ould,  no  doubt, 
hear  of  it  soon.  Well; — she  must  hear 
of  it.  Aller  all  she  could  do  him  no  in- 
jury. 

He  was  shown  up  at  once  into  the 
drawing-room,  and  there  he  found — Miss 
Stanbury  the  elder.  “  Oh,  Mr.  Gibson !” 
she  said  at  once. 

“  Is  anything  the  matter  with — dear 
Dorothy  ?  ” 
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“  She  is  the  most  obstinate,  pij»-liea<led  way  tiiat  anybody  wants  her  to  come, 
young  woman  I  ever  came  across  since  Mr.  Gibsoii." 

the  world  began.”  “  I  didn’t  think  she  was  at  all  like 

“You  don’t  say  BO  I  But  what  is  it,  that,”  said  Mr.  Gibson,  almost  in  tears, 
lyiiss  Stanbury  ?  ”  “  No, — nor  anybody  else.  1  have  been 

“  What  is  it?  Why  just  this.  Xo-  seeing  it  come  all  the  same.  It’s  just 
thing  on  earth  that  I  can  say  to  her  will  the  Stanbury  perversity.  If  I’d  wanted 
induce  her  to  come  down  and  speak  to  to  keep  her  by  lierself,  to  take  care  of 
you.”  me,  and  had  set  my  back  up  at  her  if 

“  Have  I  offended  her  ?  ”  she  spoke  to  a  man,  and  made  her  under- 

“  Offended  a  fiddlestick  I  Offence  in-  stand  that  she  wasn’t  to  think  of  getting 
deed  !  An  offer  from  an  honest  man,  married,  she’d  have  been  making  eyes  at 
with  her  friends’  approval,  and  a  fortune  every  man  that  came  into  the  house.  It’s 
at  her  back  as  though  she  had  been  born  just  what  one  gets  for  going  out  of  one’s 
with  a  gold  spoon  m  her  mouth  !  And  way.  I  did  think  she’d  be  so  happy, 
she  tells  me  that  she  can’t,  and  won’t,  and  Mr.  Gibson,  living  here  as  your  wife, 
wouldn’t,  and  shouldn’t,  as  though  I  She  and  I  between  us  could  have  man- 
were  asking  her  to  walk  the  streets.  I  aged  for  you  so  nicely.” 
declare  I  don’t  know  what  has  come  to  !Mr.  (Jibson  was  silent  for  a  minute  or 
the  young  women  or  what  it  is  tliey  two,  during  which  he'  walked  up  and 
want.  One  would  have  thought  that  down  the  room, — contemplating,  no 
butter  wouldn’t  melt  in  her  mouth.”  doubt,  the  picture  of  married  life  which 
“  But  what  is  the  reason.  Miss  Stan-  Miss  Stanbury  had  painted  for  him, — a 
bury  ?  ”  picture  which,  as  it  seemed,  was  not  to 

“Oh,  reason!  You  don’t  suppose  be  realized.  “And  what  had  I  better 
]»eople  give  reasons  in  these  days.  What  do.  Miss  Stanbury  ?  ”  he  asked  at  la.st. 
reason  have  they  when  they  dress  them-  “  Do!  I  don’t  know  what  you’re  to 
selves  up  with  bandboxes  on  their  scon-  do.  I’m  groom  enough  to  bring  a 
ces  ?  Just  simply  the  old  reason — ‘I  mare  to  water,  but  I  can’t  make  her 
do  not  like  thee,  Dr.  Fell; — why  I  can-  drink.” 

not  tell.’  ”  “  Will  waiting  be  any  good  ?  ” 

“May  I  not  see  her  myself,  Miss  Stan-  “  How  can  I  say?  I’ll  tell  you  one 
bury  ?  ”  thing  not  to  do.  Don’t  go  and  }>hilander 

“  I  can’t  make  her  come  down-stairs  with  those  girls  at  Ileavitree.  It’s  my 
to  you.  I’ve  been  at  her  the  whole  belief  that  Dorothy  has  been  thinking  of 
morning,  Mr.  Gibson,  ever  since  daylight  them.  People  talk  to  her,  of  course.” 
j)retty  nearly.  She  came  into  my  room  “  I  wish  jieople  would  hold  their 
before  I  was  up  and  told  me  she  had  tongues.  People  are  so  indiscreet.  Peo- 
made  up  her  mind.  I  have  coaxed,  and  pie  don’t  know  how  much  harm  they  may 
scolded,  and  threatened,  and  cried ; —  do.” 

but  if  she’d  been  a  milestone  it  couldn’t  “  Yoti’ve  given  them  some  excuse,  you 
have  been  of  less  use.  I  told  her  she  know,  Mr.  Gibson.” 
might  go  back  to  Xuncombe,  and  she  This  w  as  very  ill-natured,  and  was 
just  w'ent  off  to  pack  up.”  felt  by  Mr.  Gibson  to  be  so  rude,  that 

“ But  she’s  not  to  go?”  he  almost  turned  upon  his  patroness  in 

How  can  I  say  what  such  a  young  anger.  He  had  known  Dolly  for  not 
woman  will  do?  I’m  never  allowed  a  more  than  three  months,  and  had  devo- 
way  of  my  own  for  a  moment.  There’s  ted  himself  to  her,  to  the  great  anger  of 
Brooke  Burgess  been  scolding  me  at  that  his  older  friends.  He  had  come  this 
rate  I  didn’t  know’  whether  I  stood  on  morning  true  to  his  appointment,  ex- 
my  head  or  my  heels.  And  I  don’t  pecting  that  others  would  keep  their 
know’  now.”  promises  to  him,  as  he  was  ready  to 

Then  there  w  as  a  pause,  while  Mr.  keep  those  w  Inch  he  had  made ; — and 
Gibson  was  endeavoring  to  decide  what  now  he  was  told  that  it  was  his  fault! 
w’ould  now  be  his  best  course  of  action.  “  I  do  think  that’s  rather  hard.  Miss 
“  Don’t  you  think  she’ll  ever  come  round,  Stanbury,”  he  said. 

Miss  Stanbury  ?  ”  “  So  you  have,”  said  she  ; — “  nasty, 

“  I  don’t  think  she’ll  ever  come  any  slatternly  girls,  without  an  idea  inside 
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thoir  nod  lies.  But  it’s  no  use  your 
scolding  me.” 

“  I  didn’t  mean  to  scold,  Miss  Stan- 
bury.” 

“  I've  done  all  that  I  could.” 

“  And  you  lliiiik  she  won’t  see  me 
for  a  minute  ?  ” 

“  She  says  she  won’t.  I  can’t  bid 
Martha  carry  her  down.” 

“  Then,  pt*rliaps,  I  had  better  leave 
you  for  the  present,”  said  Mr.  Gibson, 
after  another  pause.  So  he  went,  a  mel¬ 
ancholy,  blighted  man.  Leaving  the 
Close,  he  passed  through  into  Southern- 
hay,  and  walked  across  by  the  new 
streets  towards  the  Ileavitree  road.  He 
h.ad  no  design  in  taking  this  route,  but 
he  went  on  till  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
house  in  which  Mrs.  French  lived.  As 
he  walked  slowly  by  it,  lie  looked  up  at 
the  windows,  and  somithing  of  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  romance  came  across  his  heart. 
Were  his  young  atfections  buried  there, 
or  were  they  not  ?  And,  if  so,  with 
which  of  those  fair  girls  were  they  buried? 
For  the  last  two  years,  up  to  last  night, 
Camilla  h.ad  certainly  been  in  the  ascend¬ 
ant.  But  Arabella  was  a  sweet  young 
woman ;  and  there  h.ad  been  a  time, — 
when  those  tender  passages  were  going 
on, — in  which  he  had  thought  that  no 
young  woman  ever  was  so  sweet.  A 
period  of  romance,  an  era  of  enthusiasm, 
a  short-lived,  delicious  holid.ay  of  hot- 
tongued  insanity  had  been  permitted  to 
him  in  his  youth  ; — but  all  that  was  now 
over.  And  yet  here  he  w.as,  with  three 
strings  to  his  bow, — so  he  told  himself, 
— and  he  had  not  as  yet  settled  for  him¬ 
self  the  great  business  of  matrimony. 
He  was  inclined  to  think,  as  he  w.alked 
on,  that  he  would  walk  his  life  alone,  an 
active,  useful,  but  a  melancholy  m.an. 
After  such  experiences  as  his,  how  should 
he  ever  again  speak  of  his  heart  to  a  wo- 
m.an  ?  During  this  walk,  his  mind  re¬ 
curred  frequently  to  Dorothy  St.anbury  ; 
and,  doubtld^s,  he  thought  that  he  had 
often  spoken  of  his  he.art  to  her.  lie 
was  back  at  his  lodgings  before  three,  at 
which  hour  he  ate  an  early  dinner,  .'ind 
then  took  the  afternoon  cathedral  service 
at  four.  The  evening  he  spent  .at  home, 
thinking  of  the  romance  of  Ids  early  days. 
What  would  Miss  Staidmry  have  said, 
had  she  seen  him  in  his  easy  chair  be¬ 
hind  the  “  Exeter  Argus,” — with  a  pipe 
in  his  mouth  ? 


In  the  meantime,  there  was  an  uncora 
fortable  scene  in  progress  between  Dor¬ 
othy  and  her  aunt.  Brooke  Burgess,  • 
as  desired,  had  left  the  house  before 
eleven,  having  taken  upon  himselt^  when 
consulted,  to  say  in  the  mildest  terms, 
th.at  he  thought  that,  in  general,  young 
women  should  not  be  asked  to  marry  if 
they  did  not  like  to; — which  opinion 
had  been  so  galling  to  Miss  Stanbury 
that  she  had  declared  that  he  had  so 
scolded  her,  that  she  did  not  know 
whether  she  was  standing  on  her  head 
or  her  heels.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Gibson 
left  her,  she  sat  herself  down,  .and  fairly 
cried.  She  had  ardently  desired  this 
thing,  and  had  allowed  herself  to  think 
of  her  desire  as  of  one  that  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  accomplished.  Dorothy  would 
have  been  so  happy  .as  the  wife  of  a 
clergyman  1  Miss  Stanbury’s  standard 
for  men  and  women  was  not  high.  She 
did  not  expect  others  to  be  as  self-sacri- 
iicing,  as  charitable,  and  as  good  as  her¬ 
self.  It  was  not  that  she  gave  to  her¬ 
self  credit  for  such  virtues;  but  she 
thought  of  herself  as  one  who,  from  the 
jieculiar  circumstances  of  life,  was  bound 
to  do  much  for  others.  There  was  no 
end  to  her  doing  good  for  others, — if 
only  the  others  would  allow  themselves 
to  be  governed  by  her.  She  did  not 
think  that  Mr.  Gibson  was  a  great  di¬ 
vine  ;  but  she  |)erceived  that  he  was  a 
clergyman,  living  decently, — of  that  se¬ 
cret  pipe  Miss  Stanbury  knew  nothing, — 
d<(ing  his  duty  punctually,  .and,  as  she 
thought,  very  much  in  want  of  a  wdfe. 
Then  there  was  her  niece,  Dolly, — soft, 
pretty,  feminine,  without  a  shilling,  and 
much  in  want  of  some  one  to  comfort  and 
take  care  of  her.  What  could  be  Iretter 
than  such  a  marriage !  And  the  over¬ 
throw  to  the  girls  with  the  big  chignons 
would  be  so  complete  !  She  had  set  her 
mind  upon  it,  and  now'  Dorothy  said  that 
it  couldn’t,  and  it  wouldn’t,  and  it 
shouldn’t  be  accomplished  !  She  was  t  > 
be-  thrown  over  by  this  chit  of  a  girl,  as 
she  had  been  throw’ii  over  by  the  girl’s 
brother!  And,  when  she  complained, 
the  girl  simply  offered  to  go  away ! 

At  about  twelve  Dorothy  came  creep¬ 
ing  down  into  the  room  in  which  her 
aunt  was  sitting,  and  pretended  to  occu¬ 
py  herself  on  some  piece  of  work.  For 
a  considerable  time, — for  three  minutes 
perhaps, — Miss  Stanbury  did  not  speak 
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She  had  resolved  that  she  would  not 
speak  to  her  niece  again, — at  least,  not 
for  that  day.  She  would  let  the  ungrate¬ 
ful  girl  know  how  miserable  she  had 
been  made.  But  at  the  close  of  the  three 
minutes  her  patience  was  exhausted. 
“  What  are  you  doing  there  ?  ”  she  said. 

“  I  am  quilting  your  cap,  Aunt  Stan- 
bury.” 

“Put  it  down.  You  shan’t  do  any¬ 
thing  for  me.  I  won’t  have  you  touch 
my  things  any  more.  I  don’t  like  pre¬ 
tended  service.” 

“It  is  not  pretended.  Aunt  Stanbury.” 

“  I  say  it  is  pretended.  Wliy  did  you 
pretend  to  me  that  you  would  have  him 
when  you  had  made  up  your  mind 
against  it  all  the  time?” 

“  But  I  hadn’t — made  up  my  mind.” 

“  If  you  had  so  much  doubt  about  it, 
you  might  have  done  what  I  wanted 
you.” 

“  I  couldn’t.  Aunt  Stanbury.” 

“You  mean  you  wouldn’t.  I  wonder 
•  what  it  is  you  do  expect.” 

“  I  don’t  expect  anything.  Aunt  Stan¬ 
bury.” 

“  No ;  and  I  don’t  expect  anything. 
What  an  old  fool  I  am  ever  to  look  for 
any  comfort.  Why  should  I  think  that 
anybody  would  care  for  me  ?  ” 

“  Indeed,  I  do  care  for  you.” 

“  In  what  sort'of  way  do  you  show  it? 
You’re  just  like  your  brother  Hugh. 
I’ve  disgraced  myself  to  that  man — pro¬ 
mising  what  I  could  not  perform.  I  de¬ 
clare  it  makes  me  sick  when  I  think  of 
it.  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  at  once  ?  ” 
Dorothy  said  nothing  further,  but  sat 
with  the  cap  on  her  lap.  She  did  not 
dare  to  resume  her  needle,  and  she  did 
not  like  to  put  the  cap  aside,  as  by  doing 
so  it  would  seem  as  though  she  had  ac¬ 
cepted  her  aunt’s  i)rohibition  against  her 
Avork.  For  half  an  hour  she  sat  thus, 
during  which  time  Miss  Stanbury 
dropped  asleep.  She  woke  with  a  start, 
"and  began  to  scold  again.  “  What’s  the 
good  of  sitting  there  all  the  day,  with 
your  hands  before  you,  doing  nothing  ?  ” 

But  Dorothy  had  been  very  busy. 
She  had  been  making  up  her  mind,  and 
had  determined  to  communicate  her  re¬ 
solution  to  her  aunt.  “Dear  aunt,”  she 
said,  “  I’ve  been  thinking  of  something.” 

“It’s  too  late  now,”  said  Miss  Stan¬ 
bury. 

“  I  see  I’ve  made  you  very  unhappy.” 


“  Of  conrse  you  have.” 

“  And  you  think  that  I’m  ungrateful. 
I’m  not  ungrateful,  and  I  don’t  think 
that  Hugh  is.” 

“Never  mind  Hugh.” 

“  Only  because  it  seems  so  hard  that 
you  should  take  so  much  trouble  about 
us,  and  thsit  then  there  should  be  so 
much  vexation.” 

“  1  find  it  very  hard.” 

“So  I  think  that  I’d  better  go  back  to 
Nuncombe.” 

“  That’s  what  you  call  gratitude.” 

“I  don’t  like  to  stay  here  and  make 
you  unhappy.  I  can’t  think  that  I  ought 
to  have  done  Avhat  yon  asked  me,  be¬ 
cause  I  did  not  feel  at  all  in  that  way 
about  Mr.  Gibson.  But  as  I  have  only 
disappointed  you,  it  will  be  belter  that 
I  should  go  home.  I  have  been  very 
happy  here, — very.” 

“  Bother !  ”  exclaimed  Miss  Stanbury. 

“  I  have, — and  I  do  love  you,  though 
you  won’t  believe  it.  But  I  am  sure  I 
oughtn’t  to  remain  to  make  you  unhap¬ 
py.  I  shall  never  forget  all  that  you 
have  done  for  me;  anti  though  you  call 
n>e  ungrateful,  I  am  not.  But  I  know 
that  I  ought  not  to  stay,  as  I  cannot  do 
what  you  wish.  So,  if  you  please,  I  will 
go  back  to  Nuncombe.” 

“  You’ll  not  do  anything  of  the  kind,” 
said  Miss  Stanbury. 

“  But  it  will  be  better.” 

“Yes,  of  course;  no  doubt.  I  suppose 
you’re  tired  of  us  all.” 

“  It  is  not  that  I’m  tired.  Aunt  Stanbu¬ 
ry.  It  isn’t  that  at  all.”  Dorothy  had 
now  become  red  up  to  the  roots  of  her 
hair,  and  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 
“  But  I  cannot  stay  where  people  think 
that  I  .am  ungrateftd.  If  you  please. 
Aunt  Stanbury,  I  will  go.”  Then,  of 
course,  there  was  a  comj)romise.  Doro¬ 
thy  did  at  Last  consent  to  rem.ain  in  the 
Close,  but  only  on  condition  that  she 
should  be  forgiv'en  for  her  sin  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  Mr.  Gibson,  and  be  permitted  to 
go  on  with  her  aunt’s  cap. 

CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

MONT  CKNIS. 

The  night  had  been  fine  and  warm, 
and  it  was  now  noon  on  a  fine  September 
day  Avhen  the  train  from  Paris  reached 
St.  Michael,  on  the  route  to  Italy  by 
Mont  Cenis, — as  all  the  world  knows  St. 
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Michael  is,  or  was  a  year  or  two  back, 
tlie  end  of  railway  travelling  in  that  di¬ 
rection.  At  the  time  Mr.  Fell’s  grand 
project  of  carrying  a  line  of  rails  over 
the  top  of  the  mountain  was  only  in  pre|)- 
aration,  and  the  journey  from  St.  Michael 
to  Susa  was  still  made  by  the  diligences, 
— those  dear  old  continental  coaches 
which  are  now  nearly  as  extinct  as  our 
own,  but  which  did  not  deserve  death  so 
fully  as  did  our  abominable  vehicles. 
The  coupe  of  a  diligence,  or,  better  still, 
the  banquette,  was  a  luxurious  mode  of 
travelling  as  compared  with  anything 
that  our  coaches  ollej^ed.  There  used  in¬ 
deed  to  be  a  certain  halo  of  glory  round 
the  occupant,  of  the  box  of  a  mail-coach. 
The  man  who  had  secured  that  seat  was 
supposed  to  know  something  about  the 
worM,  and  to  be  such  a  one  that  the 
passengers  sitting  behind  him  would  be 
j)roud  to  be  allowed  to  talk  to  him.  But 
the  prestige  of  the  position  was  greater 
than  the  comfort.  A  night  on  the  box 
of  a  mail-coach  was  but  a  bad  time,  and 
a  night  inside  a  mail-coach  was  a  night 
in  purgatory.  Whereas  a  seat  up  above, 
on  the  banquette  of  a  diligence  passing 
over  the  Alps,  with  room  for  the  feet, 
and  support  for  the  back,  with  plenty  of 
rugs  and  plenty  of  tobacco,  used  to  be 
on  the  Mont  Cenis,  and  still  is  on  some 
other  mountain  passes,  a  very  comfort¬ 
able  moile  of  seeing  a  mountain  route. 
For  those  desirous  of  occupying  the 
coupe,  or  the  three  front  seats  of  the 
body  of  the  vehicle,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  difficulties  frequently  arose ;  and 
that  such  difficulties  were  very  common 
at  St.  Michael.  There  would  be  two  or 
three  of  those  enormous  vehicles  prepar¬ 
ing  to  start  for  the  mountain,  whereas 
it  would  appear  that  twelve  or  fifteen 
passengers  had  come  down  from  Paris 
armed  wdth  tickets  assuring  them  that 
this  preferable  mode  of  travelling  should 
be  theirs.  And  then  assertions  would  be 
made,  somewhat  recklessly,  by  the  offi¬ 
cials,  to  the  effect  that  all  the  diligence 
was  coupe.  It  would  generally  be  the 
case  that  some  middle-.aged  Englishman 
who  could  not  speak  French  would  go 
to  the  wall,  together  with  his  wife. 
Middle-aged  Englishmen  with  their 
wives,  who  can’t  speak  French,  can 
nevertheless  be  very  angry,  and  threaten 
loudly,  when  they  suppose  themselves  to 
be  ill-treated.  A  middle-aged  English¬ 


man,  though  he  can’t  speak  a  w’ord 
of  French,  w'on’t  believe  a  French  offi¬ 
cial  who  tells  him  that  the  diligence  is 
all  coupe,  when  he  finds  himself  with 
his  unfortunate  partner  in  a  round-about 
place  behind  with  two  priests,  a  dirty 
man  who  looks  like  a  brigand,  a  sick 
miiid-servant,  and  three  agricultural  la¬ 
borers.  The  attempt,  however,  was 
frequently  made,  and  thus  there  used  to 
be  occasionally  a  little  noise  round  the 
bureau  at  St.  Michael. 

On  the  morning  of  which  we  are  speak¬ 
ing,  two  Englishmen  had  just  made  good 
their  claim,  each  independently  of  the 
other,  each  without  having  heard  or  seen 
the  other,  when  two  American  ladies, 
coming  up  very  tardily,  endeavored  to 
prove  their  rights.  The  ladies  were 
without  other  companions,  and  were  not 
fluent  with  their  French,  but  were  clear¬ 
ly  entitled  to  their  seats.  They  were 
told  that  the  conveyance  was  all  coupe, 
but  perversely  would  not  believe  the 
statement.  The  official  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  signified  that  his  ultima¬ 
tum  had  been  pronounced.  What  can 
an  official  do  in  such  circumstances,  when 
more  cou}>6  passengers  are  sent  to  him 
than  the  coupes  at  his  command  will 
hold  ?  “  But  we  have  paid  for  the  coupe,” 
said  the  elder  American  lady,  with  con¬ 
siderable  indignation,  though  her  French 
was  im])erfect ; — for  American  ladies  un¬ 
derstand  their  rights.  “  Bah  ;  yes  ;  you 
have  paid  and  you  shall  go.  What  would 
you  have  ?  ”  “  We  would  have  what  we 

have  paid  for,”  said  the  American  lady. 
Then  the  official  rose  from  his  stool  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders  again,  and  made 
a  motion  with  both  his  hands,  intended 
to  show  that  the  thing  was  finished.  “  It 
is  a  robbery,”  said  the  elder  American 
lady  to  the  younger.  “  I  should  not  mind, 
only  you  are  so  unwell.”  “  It  will  not 
kill  me,  I  dare  say,”  said  the  younger. 
Then  one  of  the  English  gentlemen  de¬ 
clared  that  his  place  was  very  much  at 
the  service  of  the  invalid, — and  the 
other  Englishman  declared  th.at  his 
also  was  at  the  service  of  the  invalid’s 
companion.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  the 
two  men  recognized  each  other.  One 
was  Mr.  Glascock,  on  his  way  to  Naples, 
and  the  other  was  Mr.  Trevelyan,  on  his 
way, — he  knew  not  whither. 

Upon  this,  of  course,  they  spoke  to 
each  other.  In  London  they  had  been 
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well  acquainted,  each  having  been  an  in¬ 
timate  guest  at  the  house  of  old  Lady 
Milhorough.  And  each  knew  something 
of  the  other’s  recent  history.  Mr.  Glas¬ 
cock  was  aware,  as  was  all  the  world, 
that  Trevelyan  had  quarrelled  with  his 
wife ;  and  Trevelyan  was  aware  that  Mr. 
Glascock  had  been  spoken  of  as  the  sui¬ 
tor  to  his  own  sister-in-law.  Of  that 
visit  which  Mr.  Glascock  had  made  to 
Xuncombe  Putney,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  Nora  had  behaved  to  her  lover, 
Trevelyan  knew  nothing.  Their  greet¬ 
ings  spoken,  their  first  topic  of  conver¬ 
sation  was,  of  course,  the  injury  proposed 
to  be  done  to  the  American  ladies,  and 
which  would  now  fall  upon  them.  They 
went  into  the  waiting-room  together,  and 
during  such  toilet  as  they  could  make 
there,  grumbled  furiously.  They  would 
take  post  horses  over  the  mountain,  not 
from  any  love  of  solitary  grandeur,  but 
in  order  that  they  might  make  the  com¬ 
pany  pay  for  its  iniquity.  But  it  was 
soon  apparent  to  them  that  they  them¬ 
selves  had  no  ground  of  complaint,  and 
as  everybody  was  very  civil,  and  as  a 
seat  in  the  b.anquette  over  the  heads  of 
the  American  ladies  was  provided  for 
them,  and  a|  the  m.an  from  the  bureau 
came  and  apologized,  they  consented  to 
be  pacified,  and  ended,  of  course,  by  tip¬ 
ping  half-a-dozen  of  the  servants  about 
the  yard.  Mr.  Glascock  had  a  man  of 
his  own  with  him,  who  was  very  nearly 
being  put  on  to  the  same  seat  with  his 
master  as  an  extra  civility ;  but  tliis  in¬ 
convenience  was  at  last  avoided.  Hav¬ 
ing  settled  these  little  difficulties,  they 
went  in  to  breakfast  in  the  buffet. 

There  could  be  no  better  breakfast 
than  used  to  be  given  in  the  bullet  at 
the  railway  terminus  at  St.  Michael.  The 
company  might  occasionally  be  led  into 
errors  about  that  question  of  cotipe  seats, 
but  in  reference  to  their  provisions,  they 
set  an  example  which  might  be  of  great 
ttse  to  us  here  in  England.  It  is  ])roba- 
bly  the  case  that  breakfasts  for  travellers 
are  not  so  frequently  needed  here  as  they 
are  on  the  Continent;  but,  still,  there  is 
often  to  be  found  a  crowd  of  people  ready 
to  eat  if  only  the  wherewithal  were  there. 
We  are  often  told  in  our  newspapers 
that  England  is  disgraced  by  this  and  by 
that ;  by  the  unreadiness  of  our  army, 
by  the  unfitness  of  our  navy,  by  the  ir¬ 
rationality  of  our  laws,  by  the  immobil- 
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ity  of  our  prejudices,  and  what  not ;  but 
the  real  disgrace  of  England  is  the  rail¬ 
way  sandwich, — that  whited  sepulchre, 
fair  enough  outside,  but  so  meagre,  poor, 
and  spiritless  within,  such  a  thing  of 
shreds  and  parings,  such  a  dab  of  food, 
telling  us  that  the  poor  bone  whence  it 
was  scraped  had  been  made  utterly  bare 
before  it  was  sent  into  the  kitchen  for 
the  soup  pot.  In  France  one  does  get 
food  at  the  railway  stations,  and  at  St. 
Michael  the  breakfast  was  unexcept  ional. 

Our  two  friends  seated  themselves 
near  to  the  American  ladies,  and  were, 
of  course,  th.anked  for  their  politeness. 
American  women  are  taught  by  the  hab¬ 
its  of  their  country  to  think  that  men 
should  "ive  way  to  them  moi’e  abso¬ 
lutely  than  is  in  accordance  with  the 
practices  of  life  in  Europe.  A  seat  in  a 
public  conveyance  in  the  St.ates,  when 
merely  occupied  by  a  man,  used  to  be 
regarded  by  any  woman  as  being  at  her 
service  as  completely  as  though  it  were 
vacajit.  One  woman  indicating  a  place 
to  another  would  point  with  equal  free¬ 
dom  to  a  man  or  a  space.  It  is  said  that 
this  is  a  little  altered  now,  and  that  Euro- 
)>ean  views  on  this  subject  are  spreading 
themselves.  Our  two  ladies,  however, 
W'ho  were  pretty,  clever-looking,  and  at¬ 
tractive  even  after  the  night’s  journey, 
were  manifestly  more  impressed  with 
the  villany  of  the  French  officials  than 
they  were  with  the  kindness  of  their 
English  neighbors. 

“And  nothijig  can  be  done  to  punish 
them  ?  ”  said  the  younger  of  them  to  Mr. 
Glascock. 

“Nothing,  I  should  think,”  said  he. 
“Nothing  will,  at  any  rate.” 

“  And  you  will  not  get  back  your 
money?”  said  the  elder, — who,  though 
the  elder,  was  probably  not  much  above 
twenty. 

“  Well ; — no.  Time  is  money,  they  say. 
It  would  take  thrice  the  value  of  the  time 
in  money,  and  then  one  would  probably 
fall.  They  have  done  very  well  for  us, 
and  I  suppose  there  are  difficulties.” 

“It  couldn’t  have  taken  place  in  our 
country,”  said  the  younger  lady.  “All 
the  same,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to 
you.  It  would  not  have  been  nice  for 
us  to  have  to  go  up  into  the  banquette.” 

“Thev  would  have  put  you  into  the 
interior.” 

“And  that  would  have  been  worse. 
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I  hate  being  put  anywhere, — as  if  I  were 
a  sheep.  It  seems  so  odd  to  us,  that  you 
here  should  be  all  so  tame;” 

“Do  you  mean  the  English,  or  the 
French,  or  the  world  in  general  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic?” 

“  We  mean  Europeans,”  said  the 
younger  lady,  who  was  better  after  her 
breakfast.  “But  then  we  think  that  the 
French  have  something  of  compensation, 
in  their  manners,  and  their  ways  of  life, 
their  climate,  the  beauty  of  their  cities, 
and  their  general  management  of  things.” 

“  They  are  very  great  in  many  ways, 
no  doubt,”  said  Mr.  Glascock. 

“  They  do  understand  living  better 
than  you  do,”  said  the  elder. 

“  Everything  is  so  much  brighter  with 
them,”  said  the  younger. 

“  They  contrive  to  give  a  grace  to 
every-day  existence,”  said  the  elder. 

“  There  is  such  a  welcome  among 
them  for  strangers,”  said  the  younger. 

“  Particularly  in  reference  to  places 
take>)  in  the  coupe,”  said  Trevelyan,  who 
had  hardly  spoken  before. 

“  Ah,  that  is  an  affair  of  honesty,” 
said  the  elder.  “  If  we  want  honesty,  I 
believe  we  must  go  back  to  the  stars 
and  stripes,” 

Mr.  Glascock  looked  up  from  his  plate 
almost  aghast.  He  said  nothing,  how¬ 
ever,  but  called  for  the  waiter,  and  paid 
for  his  breakfast.  Nevertbeless,  there 
was  a  considerable  amount  of  travelling 
friendship  engendered  between  the  ladies 
and  our  two  friends  before  the  diligence 
had  left  the  railway  yard.  They  were 
two  Miss  Spaldings,  going  on  to  Flor¬ 
ence,  at  which  place  they  had  an  uncle, 
who  was  minister  from  the  States  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  ;  and  they  were  not  at 
all  unwilling  to  receive  such  little  civilities 
as  gentlemen  can  give  to  ladies  when 
travelling.  The  whole  party  intended 
to  sleep  at  Turin  that  night,  and  they 
were  altogether  on  good  terms  with  each 
other  when  they  started  on  the  journey 
from  St.  Michael. 

“Clever  women  those,”  said  Mr.  Glas¬ 
cock,  as  soon  as  they  had  arranged  their 
legs  and  arms  in  the  banquette. 

“  Yes,  indeed.” 

“  American  women  always  are  clever, 
— and  are  almost  always  pretty.” 

“  I  do  not  like  them,”  said  Trevelyan 
— who  in  these  days  was  in  a  mood  to 
like  nothing.  “  They  are  exigeant ; — and 


then  they  are  so  hard.  They  want  the 
weakness  that  a  woman  ought  to  have.” 

“That  comes  from  what  they  would  call 
your  insular  prejudice.  We  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  less  self  assertion  on  the  part  of 
women  than  is  customary  with  them.  We 
prefer  women  to  rule  us  by  seeming  to 
yield.  In  the  States,  as  I  take  it,  the  wo¬ 
men  never  yield,  and  the  men  have  to  tight 
their  own  battles  with  other  tactics.” 

“  I  don’t  knoM'  w'hat  their  tactics  are.” 

“  They  keep  their  distance.  The  men 
live  much  by  themselves,  as  though 
they  knew  they  would  not  have  a 
chance  in  the  presence  of  their  wives 
and  daughters.  Nevertheless  they  don’t 
manage  these  things  badly.  You  very 
rarely  hear  of  an  American  being  sepa¬ 
rated  from  his  wife.” 

The  words  were  no  sooner  out  of  his 
mouth,  than  Mr.  Glascock  knew,  and 
remembered,  and  felt  w'hat  he  had  said. 
There  are  occasions  in  which  a  man  sins 
so  deeply  against  fitness  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  hour,  that  it  becomes  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  slur  over  his  sin  as 
though  it  had  not  been  committed. 
There  are  certain  little  peccadilloes  in 
society  which  one  can  manage  to  throw 
behind  one,  —perhaps  with  some  difficulty 
and  awkwardness;  but  still  they  are 
put  aside,  and  conversation  goes  on, 
though  with  a  hitch.  But  there  a^e 
graver  offences,  the  gravity  of  which 
strikes  the  offender  so  seriously  that  it 
becomes  impossible  for  him  to  seem 
even  to  ignore  his  own  iniquity.  Ashes 
must  be  eaten  publicly,  and  sackcloth 
worn  before  the  eyes  of  men  It  Avas  so 
now  with  poor  Mr.  Glascock.  He 
thought  about  it  for  a  moment, — whether 
or  no  it  was  possible  that  he  should  con¬ 
tinue  his  remarks  about  the  American 
ladies,  without  betraying  his  own  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  thing  that  he  had  done, 
and  he  found  that  it  was  quite  impossible, 
lie  knew  that  he  was  red  up  to  his  hairs, 
and  hot,  and  that  his  blood  tingled.  His 
blushes,  indeed,  would  not  be  seen  in 
the  seclusion  of  the  banquette ;  but  he 
could  not  overcome  the  heat  and  the 
tingling.  There  was  silence  for  about 
three  minutes,  and  then  he  felt  that  it 
would  be  best  for  him  to  confess  his  own 
fault.  “  Trevelyan,”  he  said,  “  I  am  very 
sorry  for  the  allusion  that  I  made.  I 
ought  to  have  been  less  awkward,  and  I 
beg  your  pardon.” 
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“It  does  not  matter,”  said  Trevelyan. 
“Of  course  I  know  that  everybody  is 
talking  of  it  behind  my  back.  I  am  not 
to  expect  that  people  will  be  silent  be¬ 
cause  I  am  unhappy.” 

“Nevertheless  1  beg  your  pardon,” 
6.aid  the  other. 

There  was  but  little  further  conversa¬ 
tion  between  them  till  they  reached 
Lanslebourg,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
at  which  place  they  occupied  themselves 
with  getting  cotfee  for  the  two  American 
ladies.  The  Miss  Sp.aldings  took  their 
cofiee  almost  with  as  much  grace  as 
though  it  had  been  handed  to  them  by 
Frenchmen.  And  indeed  they  were 
very  griicious, — as  is  the  nature  of  Amer¬ 
ican  ladies  in  spite  of  that  hardness  of 
which  Trevelyan  had  complained.  They 
assume  an  intimacy  readily,  with  no  ap- 
jiearance  of  iin])ropriety,  and  are  at  their 
ease  easily.  When,  therefore,  they  were 
handed  out  of  their  carriage  by  Mr. 
GLascock,  the  bystanders  at  Lanslebourg 
might  have  thought  that  the  whole  party 
had  been  travelling  together  from  New 
York.  “  Wh.at  should  we  have  done  if  you 
hadn’t  taken  pity  on  us  ?  ”  said  the  elder 
lady.  “  I  don’t  think  we  could  have 
climbed  up  into  that  high  place ;  and  look 
at  the  crowd  tl)at  have  come  out  of  the 
interior.  A  man  has  some  advantages 
after  all.” 

“  I  am  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  wh.at 
they  are,”  said  Mr.  Glascock. 

“  He  can  give  up  his  place  to  a  lady, 
and  can  climb  up  into  a  banquette.” 

“  And  he  can  be  a  member  of  Con- 
gres.s,”  said  the  younger.  “  I’d  sooner 
be  sen.ator  from  Ma8s.achusetts  than  be 
the  Queen  of  England.” 

“  So  would  I,”  said  Mr.  Glascock. 
“  I’m  glad  W'e  can  agree  about  one 
thing.” 

The  two  gentlemen  agreed  to  walk  up 
the  mountain  together,  and  with  some 
trouble  induced  the  conductor  to  per¬ 
mit  them  to  do  so.  Why  conductors  of 
diligences  should  object  to  such  relief  to 
their  horses  the  ordin.ary  Englishman 
can  hardly  understand.  But  in  truth 
they  feel  so  deeply  the  responsibility 
which  attaches  itself  to  their  shepherd¬ 
ing  of  their  sheep,  that  they  are  always 
fearing  lest  some  poor  lamb  should  go 
astray  on  the  mountain  side.  And 
though  the  road  be  broad  and  very 
plainly  marked,  the  conductor  never 


feels  secure  that  his  passenger  will  find 
his  way  safely  to  the  summit.  lie  likes 
to  know  that  each  of  his  flock  is  in  his 
right  place,  and  diB.approveH  altogether 
of  an  erratic  spirit.  But  Mr.  Glascock 
at  last  prevailed,  and  the  two  men  start¬ 
ed  together  up  the  mountain.  When 
the  permission  has  been  once  obtained 
the  walker  may  be  sure  that  his  guide 
and  shepherd  will  not  desert  him. 

“  Of  course  I  know,”  said  Trevely.an, 
when  the  third  twist  up  the  mountain 
had  been  overcome,  “that  people  talk 
about  me  and  ray  wife.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  punishment  for  the  nfistake  that  one 
makes.” 

“  It  is  a  sad  affair  altogether.” 

“  The  saddest  in  the  world.  Lady 
Milborough  hgis  no  doubt  spoken  to  you 
about  it.” 

“  Well ; — yes ;  she  has.” 

“  How  could  she  help  it  ?  I  am  not 
such  a  fool  as  to  suppose  that  people  are 
to  hold  their  tongues  about  me  more 
than  they  do  about  others.  Intimate  as 
she  is  with  you,  of  course  she  has  spoken 
to  you.” 

“  I  was  in  hopes  that  something  might 
have  been  done  by  this  time.” 

“Nothing  has  been  done.  Some¬ 
times  I  think  I  shall  put  an  end  to  my¬ 
self,  it  makes  me  so  wretched.” 

“  Then  why  don’t  you  agree  to  forget 
and  forgive  and  have  done  with  it?” 

“That  is  so  easily  said  ; — so  easily  said.” 
After  this  they  walked  on  in  silence 
for  a  considerable  distance.  Mr.  Glas¬ 
cock  was  not  anxious  to  talk  about 
Trevelyan’s  wife,  but  he  did  wish  to  ask 
a  quesiion  or  two  about  Mrs.  Trevel¬ 
yan’s  sister,  if  only  this  could  be  done 
without  telling  too  much  of  his  own 
secret.  “  There’s  nothing  I  think  so 
grand  as  w<alking  up  a  mount.ain,”  he 
said  after  a  while. 

“It’s  all  very  well,”  said  Trevelyan, 
in  a  tone  which  seemed  to  imply  thiit  to 
him  in  his  present  miserable  condition 
all  recreations,  exercises,  and  occupa¬ 
tions  were  mere  leather  and  prunella. 

“  I  don’t  mean,  y^ou  know,  in  the 
Alpine  Club  way,”  said  Glascock.  “  I’m 
too  old  and  too  stiff  for  that.  But  when 
the  path  is  good,  and  the  air  not  too 
cold,  and  when  it  is  neither  snowing, 
nor  thaw’ing,  nor  raining,  and  when  the 
sun  isn’t  hot,  and  you’ve  got  plenty  of 
time,  and  know  that  you  can  stop  any 
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moment  you  like  and  be  pushed  up  by  a 
carriage,  I  do  think  walking  up  a  moun¬ 
tain  is  very  fine, — if  you’ve  got  proper 
shoes,  and  a  good  stick,  and  it  isn’t  too 
soon  after  dinner.  There’s  nothing  like 
the  air  of  Alps.”  And  Mr.  Glascock 
renewed  his  pace,  and  stretched  himself 
against  the  hill  at  the  rate  of  three  miles 
an  hour. 

“  I  used  to  be  very  fond  of  Switzer¬ 
land,”  said  Trevelyan,  “  but  I  don’t  care 
about  it  now.  My  eye  has  lost  all  its 
taste.” 

“It  isn’t  the  eye,”  said  Glascock. 

“  Well ;  no.  The  truth  is  that  w’hen 
one  is  absolutely  unhappy  one  cannot 
revel  in  the  iniagination.  I  do»i’t  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  miseries  of  poets.” 

“  I  think  myself,”  said  Glascock, 
“  that  a  poet  should  have  a  good  diges¬ 
tion.  By-the-bye,  Mrs.  Trevely.an  and 
her  sister  went  down  to  Nuucoiube  Put¬ 
ney,  in  Devonshire.” 

“  They  did  go  there.” 

“Have  they  moved  since?  A  very 
pretty  place  is  N  uncombe  Putney.” 

“  You  have  been  there,  then  ?  ” 

Mr.  Glascock  blushed  again.  He  was 
certainly  an  awkward  man,  s.aying 
thii'igs  that  he  ought  not  to  say,  and 
telling  settrets  which  ought  not  to  have 
been  told.  “Well; — yes.  I  have  been 
there — as  it  happens.” 

“  J list  lately  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

i\Ir.  Glascock  paused,  hoping  to  find 
his  way  out  of  the  scrape,  but  soon  per¬ 
ceived  that  there  was  no  way  out.  He 
could  not  lie,  even  in  an  affair  of  love, 
and  was  altogether  destitute  of  those 
honest  subterfuges, — subterfuges  honest 
in  such  position, —  of  which  a  dozen 
w’ould  have  been  at  once  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  any  woman,  and  with  one  of 
which,  sufficient  for  the  moment,  most 
men  would  have  been  able  to  arm  them¬ 
selves.  “  Indeed,  yes,”  he  said,  almost 
stammering  as  he  spoke.  “  It  w'as  late¬ 
ly  ; — since  your  wife  went  there.”  Tre¬ 
velyan,  though  he  had  been  told  of  the 
iiossibility  ofMr.Glascock’s  courtship,  felt 
himself  almost  nggiieved  by  this  man’s 
intrusion  on  his  wife’s  retreat.  Had  he 
not  sent  her  there  that  she  might  he  pri¬ 
vate  ;  and  what  right  had  any  one  to  in¬ 
vade  such  privacy  ?  “I  suppose  I  had 
better  tell  the  truth  at  once,”  said  Mr. 
Glascock.  “  I  w'ent  to  see  Miss  Rowley.” 
“Oh,  indeed.” 


“  My  secret  will  be  safe  with  you,  I 
know.” 

“I  did  not  know  that  there  was  a 
Sf'cret,”  said  Trevelyan.  “  I  should  have 
thought  that  they  would  have  told  me.” 

“  1  don’t  see  that.  However,  it  doesn’t 
matter  much.  I  got  nothing  by  my 
journey.  Are  the  ladies  still  at  Nun- 
combe  Putney  ?  ” 

“No,  they  have  moved  from  there  to 
London.” 

“Not  back  to Curzon  street  ?  ” 

“  Oh  dear,  no.  There  is  no  house  in 
Curzon  street  for  them  now.”  This  was 
said'in  a  tone  so  sad  that  it  almost  made 
Mr.  Glascock  w^eep.  “  They  are  staying 
with  an  aunt  of  theirs,— out  to  the  east 
of  the  city.” 

“  At  St.  Diddulph’s  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  —  with  Mr.  Outhouse,  the 
clergyman  there.  You  can’t  conceive 
what  it  is  not  to  be  able  to  see  your  own 
child  ;  and  yet,  how  can  I  take  the  boy 
from  her  ?  ’’ 

“  Of  course  not.  He’s  only  a  baby.” 

“  And  yet  all  this  is  brought  on  me 
solely  by  her  obstinacy.  God  knows, 
how'ever,  I  don’t  want  to  say  a  word 
against  her.  People  choose  to  say  that 
I  am  to  blame,  and  they  may  say  so  for 
me.  Nothing  that  any  one  may  say  can 
add  anything  to  the  weight  that  I  have 
to  bear.”  Then  they  w’alked  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain  in  silence,  and  in  due 
time  were  picked  up  by  their  proper 
shepherd  and  carried  down  to  Susa  at  a 
pace  that  would  give  an  English  coach¬ 
man  a  concussion  of  the  brain. 

Why  passengers  for  Turin,  who  reach 
Susa  dusty,  tired,  and  sleepy,  should  be 
detained  at  that  place  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  instead  of  being  forwarded  to  their 
beds  in  the  great  city,  is  never  made 
very  apparent.  All  travelling  officials 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  are  very 
slow  in  their  manipulation  of  luggage  ; 
but  as  they  are  equally  correct  we  will 
find  the  excuse  for  their  tardiness  in  the 
latter  quality.  The  hour  and  a  half, 
however,  is  a  necessity,  and  it  is  very 
grievous.  On  this  occasion  the  two 
Miss  Spaldings  ate  their  supper,  and  the 
two  gentlemen  waited  on  them.  The 
ladies  had  learned  to  regard  at  any  rate 
Mr.  Glascock  as  their  own  property,  and 
received  his  services  graciously  indeed, 
but  quite  as  a  matter  of  course.  When 
he  was  sent  from  their  peculiar  corner 
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of  the  big,  dirty  refreshment  room  to 
the  supper-table  to  fetch  an  apple,  and 
then  desired  to  change  it  because  the 
one  which  he  had  brought  was  spotted, 
he  rather  liked  it.  And  when  he  sat 
down  with  his  knees  near  to  theirs, 
actually  trying  to  eat  a  large  Italian 
apple  himself  simply  because  they  had 
eaten  one,  and  discussed  with  them  the 
passage  over  the  Mount  Cenis,  he  began 
to  think  that  Susa  was,  after  all,  a  place 
in  which  an  hour  and  a  half  might  be 
whirled  away  without  much  cause  for 
complaint. 

“  We  only  stay  one  night  at  Turin,” 
said  Caroline  Spalding,  the  ehler. 

“  And  we  shall  have  to  start  at  ten, — 
to  get  through  to  Florence  to-morrow,” 
said  Olivia,  the  younger.  “  Isn’t  it  cruel, 
wasting  all  this  time  when  we  might  be 
in  bed  ?  ” 

“  It  is  not  for  me  to  complain  of  the 
cruelty,”  said  Mr.  Glascock. 

“We  should  have  fared  infinitely 
worse  if  we  hadn’t  met  you,”  said  Caro¬ 
line  Spalding. 

“  But  our  republican  simplicity  won’t 
allow  us  to  assert  that  even  your  society 
is  better  than  going  to  bed,  after  a  jour¬ 
ney  of  thirty  hours,”  said  Olivia. 

In  the  meantime  Trevelyan  w'as  roam¬ 
ing  about  the  station  moodily  by  himself, 
and  the  place  is  one  not  apt  to  restore 
cheerfulness  to  a  moody  man  by  any  re¬ 
sources  of  its  own.  When  the  time  for 
departure  came  Mr.  Glascock  sought  him 
and  found  him ;  but  Trevelyan  had 
chosen  a  corner  for  himself  in  a  carriage, 
and  declared  that  he  would  rather  avoid 
the  ladies  for  the  present.  “Don’t  think 
me  uncivil  to  leave  you,”  he  said,  “  but 
the  truth  is,  I  don’t  like  American  ladies.” 

“  I  do  rather,’’  sai«l  Mr.  Glascock. 

“  You  can  say  that  I’ve  got  a  head¬ 
ache,”  said  Trevelyan.  So  Mr.  GLas- 
cock  returned  to  his  friends,  and  did  s.'w 
th.at  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  a  headache.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  a  name  had  been 
mentioned  between  them. 

“  Mr.  Trevelyan !  What  a  pretty  name ! 
It  sounds  like  a  novel,”  said  Olivia. 

“A  very  clever  man,”  said  Mr.  Glas¬ 
cock,  “and  much  liked  by  his  own 
circle.  But  he  has  had  trouble,  and  is 
unhappy.” 

“  He  looks  unhappy,”  said  Caroline. 

“The  most  miserable  looking  man  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life,”  said  Olivia.  Then 
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it  W’as  agreed  between  them  as  they 
went  up  to  Trompetta’s  hotel,  that  they 
would  go  on  together  by  the  ten  o’clock 
train  to  Florence. 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

VERDICT  OF  TUE  JURY — “  MAD,  MY  LORD.” 

Trevelyan  was  left  alone  at  Turin 
when  Mr.  Glascock  went  on  to  Florence 
with  his  fair  American  friends.  It  was 
imperatively  necessary  that  he  should 
remain  at  Turin,  though  he  had  no  busi¬ 
ness  there  of  any  kind  whatever,  and 
did  not  know  a  single  person  in  the  city. 
And  of  all  towns  in  Italy  Turin  has  per¬ 
haps  less  of  attraction  to  offer  to  the 
solitary  visitor  than  any  other.  It  is 
new  and  parallelogrammatic  as  an  Ameri¬ 
can  town,  is  very  cold  in  cold  weather, 
very  hot  in  hot  weather,  and  now  that  it 
has  been  robbed  of  its  life  as  a  capital, 
is  as  dull  and  uninteresting  as  though  it 
were  Gertnan  or  English.  There  is  the 
Armory,  and  the  river  Po,  and  a  good 
hotel.  But  what  are  these  things  to  a 
man  who  is  forced  to  live  alone  in  a 
place  for  four  days,  perhaps  a  week? 
Trevelyan  was  bound  to  remain  at  Turin 
till  he  should  hear  from  Bozzle.  No  one 
but  Bozzle  knew  his  address ;  and  he 
could  do  nothing  till  Bozzle  should  have 
communicated  to  him  tidings  of  wh.at 
was  being  done  at  St.  Diddulph’s. 

There  is  perhaps  no  great  social  qjiestion 
so  imperfectly  understood  among  us  at  the 
present  day  as  that  which  refers  to  the 
line  which  divides  sanity  from  insanity. 
That  this  man  is  sane  .and  that  other 
unfortunately  mad  we  do  know'  well 
enough ;  and  we  know  also  that  one  man 
may  be  subject  to  various  halluciiuations, 
— may  fancy  himself  to  be  a  teapot,  or 
what  not, — and  yet  be  in  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  mind  as  to  call  for  no  interven¬ 
tion  either  on  behalf  of  his  friends,  or 
of  the  law ;  w’hile  another  may  be  in 
possession  of  intellectual  faculties  capa- 
i)le  of  lucid  exertion  for  tlu?  highest 
purposes,  and  yet  be  so  mad  that  bodily 
restraint  upon  him  is  indispensable.  We 
know  th.at  the  sane  man  is  responsible 
for  wh.at  he  does,  and  that  the  insane 
man  is  irresponsible;  but  wo  do  not 
know, — we  only  guess  wildly,  at  the  state 
of  mind  of  those,  who  now  and  again 
act  like  madmen,  though  no  court  or 
council  of  experts  has  declared  them  to 
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be  mad.  The  bias  of  the  public  mind  is 
to  press  heavily  on  such  men  till  the  law 
attempts  to  touch  them,  as  though  they 
M'ere  thoroughly  responsible  ;  and  then, 
when  the  law  interferes,  to  screen  them 
as  though  they  were  altogether  irrespon¬ 
sible.  The  same  juryman  who  woidd 
find  a  man  mad  who  has  murdered  a 
young  woman,  would  in  private  life  ex¬ 
press  a  desire  that  the  same  young  man 
should  be  hung,  crucified,  or  skinned 
alive,  if  he  had  moodily  and  without 
reason  broken  his  faith  to  the  young 
woman  in  lieu  of  killing  her.  Now  Tre¬ 
velyan  was,  in  truth,  mad  on  the  subject 
of  his  wife’s  alleged  infidelity.  He  had 
abandoned  everything  that  he  valued  in 
the  world,  and  had  made  himself  wretch¬ 
ed  in  every  affair  of  life,  because  he 
could  not  submit  to  acknowledge  to  him¬ 
self  the  possibility  of  error  on  his  own 
part.  For  that,  in  truth,  was  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  mind.  He  had  never  hitherto 
bdieved  that  she  had  been  false  to  her 
vow,  and  had  sinned  against  him  irre¬ 
deemably  ;  but  he  thought  that  in  her 
regard  for  another  man  she  had  slighted 
him  ;  and,  so  thinking,  he  had  subjected 
her  to  a  severity  of  rebuke  which  no 
high-spirited  w'oman  could  have  borne. 
His  wife  had  not  tried  to  bear  it, — in  her 
indignation  had  not  striven  to  cure  the 
evil.  Then  had  eorne  his  resolution  that 
she  should  submit,  or  part  from  him  ;  and, 
having  so  resolved,  nothing  could  shake 
him.  Though  every  friend  he  possessed 
was  now  against  him, — including  even 
Laily  Milborough, — he  was  certain  that 
he  was  right.  Had  not  his  wife  sworn 
to  obey  him,  and  was  not  her  whole  con¬ 
duct  one  tissue  of  disobedience  ?  Would 
not  the  man  who  submitted  to  this  find 
himself  driven  to  submit  to  things 
worse  ?  Let  her  own  her  fault,  let  her 
submit,  and  then  she  should  come  back 
to  him. 

He  had  not  considered,  when  his  reso¬ 
lutions  to  this  effect  were  first  forming 
themselves,  that  a  separation  between  a 
man  and  his  wife  once  effected  cannot  be 
annulled,  and  as  it  were  cured,  so  as  to 
leave  no  cicatrice  behind.  Oradually,  as 
he  spent  day  after  day  in  thinking  on  this 
one  subject^  he  came  to  feel  that  even 
were  his  wife  to  submit,  to  own  her  fault 
humbly,  and  to  come  back  to  him,  this 
very  coming  back  would  in  itself  be  a 
new  wound.  Could  he  go  out  again 


with  his  wife  on  his  arm  to  the  houses 
of  those  who  knew  that  he  had  repudia¬ 
ted  her  because  of  her  friendship  with 
another  man  ?  Could  he  open  again 
that  house  in  Curzon  street,  and  let 
things  go  on  quietly  as  they  had  gone 
before  ?  He  told  himself  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  ; — that  he  and  she  were  ineffably 
disgraced  ; — that  if  reunited,  they  must 
live  buried  out  of  sight  in  some  remote 
distance.  And  he  told  himself,  al8«), 
that  he  could  never  be  with  her  again 
night  or  day  without  thinking  of  the 
separation.  His  happiness  had  been  ship¬ 
wrecked. 

Then  he  had  put  himself  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Bozzle,  and  Mr.  Bozzle  had 
taught  him  that  women  very  often  do  go 
astray.  Mr.  Bozzle’s  idea  of  female  vir¬ 
tue  was  not  high,  and  he  had  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  implanting  his  idea  on  his  client’s 
mind.  Trevelyan  hated  the  man.  He 
was  filled  with  disgust  by  Bozzle’s  words, 
and  was  made  miserable  by  Bozzle’s 
presence.  Yet  he  came  gradually  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  Bozzle.  Bozzle  alone  believed 
in  him.  There  was  none  but  Bozzle  who 
did  not  bid  him.  to  submit  himself  to  his 
disobedient  wife.  And  then,  as  he  came 
to  believe  in  Bozzle,  he  grew  to  be  more 
and  more  assured  that  no  one  but  Boz¬ 
zle  could  tell  him  facts.  His  chivalry, 
and  love,  and  sense  of  woman’s  honor, 
with  something  of  manly  pride  on  his 
own  part, — so  he  told  himself, — had 
taught  him  to  believe  it  to  be  impossible 
that  his  wife  should  have  sinned.  Boz¬ 
zle,  who  knew  the  world,  thought  other¬ 
wise.  Bozzle,  who  had  no  interest  in 
the  matter,  one  way  or  the  other,  would 
find  out  facts.  ,  What  if  his  chivalry,  and 
love,  and  manly  pride  had  deceived  him  ? 
There  were  women  who  sinned.  Then 
he  prayed  that  his  wife  might  not  be 
such  a  woman ;  and  got  up  from  his 
prayers  almost  convinced  that  she  was 
a  sinner. 

His  mind  w.as  at  work  upon  it  always. 
Could  it  be  that  she  was  so  base  as  this 
— so  vile  a  thing,  so  abject,  such  dirt, 
pollution,  filth  ?  But  there  were  such 
cases.  Nay,  were  they  not  almost  num¬ 
berless?  He  found  himself  reading  in 
the  papers  records  of  such  things  from 
day  to  day,  and  thought  that  in  doing  so 
he  was  simply  acquiring  experience 
necessary  for  himself.  If  it  were  so,  he  had 
indeed  done  well  to  separate  himsell" 
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from  a  thing  so  infamous.  And  if  it  were 
not  so,  how  could  it ’be  that  that  man 
had  gone  to  her  in  Devonshire?  He 
liad  received  from  his  w’ife’s  hands  a 
short  note  addressed  to  the  man,  in  which 
the  man  was  desired  by  her  not  to  go  to 
her,  or  to  write  to  her  again,  because  of 
her  husband’s  commands.  lie  ha.d  shown 
this  to  Bozzle,  and  Bozzle  had  smiled. 
“It’s  just  the  sort  of  things  they  does,’’ 
Bozzle  had  said.  “  Then  they  writes 
another  by  post.”  He  had  consulted 
Bozzle  as  to  the  sending  on  of  that  letter, 
and  Bozzle  had  been  strongly  of  opinion 
that  it  should  be  forwarded,  a  copy  hav¬ 
ing  been  duly  taken  and  attested  by  liitn- 
seif.  It  might  be  very  pretty  evidence 
by-and-by.  If  the  letter  were  not  for- 
M’arded,  Bozzle  thought  that  the  omis¬ 
sion  to  do  so  might  be  given  in  evidence 
against  his  employer.  Bozzle  was  very 
careful,  and  full  of  “evidence.”  The  let¬ 
ter  therefore  was  sent  on  to  Colonel  Os¬ 
borne.  “  If  there’s  billy-dous  going  be¬ 
tween  ’em  we  shall  nobble  ’em,”  said 
Bozzle.  Trevelyan  tore  his  hair  in  des¬ 
pair,  but  believed  that  there  would  be 
billy-dous. 

He  came  to  believe  everything  ;  and, 
though  he  prayed  fervently  that  his  wife 
might  not  be  led  astray,  that  she  might 
be  saved  at  any  rate  from  utter  vice,  yet 
he  almost  came  to  hope  that  it  might  be 
otherwise  ; — not,  indeed,  with  the  hope 
of  the  sane  man,  who  desires  that  which 
he  tells  himself  to  be  for  his  advantage ; 
but  with  the  hope  of  the  insane  man, 
W’ho  loves  to  feed  his  grievance,  even 
though  the  grief  should  be  his  death. 
They  w'ho  do  not  understand  that  a  man 
may  be  brought  to  hope,  that  which  of 
all  things  is  the  most  grievous  to  him,  have 
not  observed  with  sufhcient  closeness 
the  perversity  of  the  human  mind.  Trevel¬ 
yan  would  have  given  all  that  he  had  to 
save  his  wife;  would,  even  now,  have 
cut  his  tongue  out  before  he  would  have 
expressed  to  any  one, — save  to  Bozzle, 
— a  suspicion  that  she  could  in  truth  have 
been  guilty  ;  was  continually  telling  him¬ 
self  that  further  life  would  be  impossible 
to  him,  if  he,  and  she,  and  that  child  of 
theirs,  should  be  thus  disgraced  ; — and 
yet  he  expected  it,  believed  it,  and,  after 
a  fashion,  he  almost  hoped  it. 

He  was  to  wait  at  Turin  till  tidings 
should  come  from  Bozzle,  and  after  that 
he  would  go  on  to  Venice;  but  he  would 
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not  move  from  Turin  till  he  should  have 
received  his  first  communication  from 
England.  When  he  had  been  three  days 
at  Turin  they  came  to  him,  and,  among 
other  letters  in  Bozzle’s  packet,  there 
was  a  letter  addressed  in  his  wife’s  hand¬ 
writing.  The  letter  was  simply  directed 
to  Bozzle’s  house.  In  what  possible  way 
could  his  wife  have  found  out  aught  of 
his  dealings  with  Bozzle, — where  Bozzle 
lived,  or  could  have  learned  that  letters 
intended  for  him  should  be  sent  to  the 
man’s  own  residence  ?  Before,  however, 
we  inspect  the  contents  of  Mr.  Bozzle’s 
dispatch,  we  will  go  back  and  see  how 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  discovered  the  man¬ 
ner  of  forwarding  a  letter  to  her  hus¬ 
band. 

The  matter  of  the  address  was,  indeed, 
very  8im|tle.  All  letters  for  Trevelyan 
were  to  be  redirected  from  the  house  in 
Curzon  street,  and  from  the  chambers  in 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  to  the  Acrobats’  Club  ;  to 
the  porter  of  the  Aciobats’  Club  had 
been  confided  the  secret,  not  of  Bozzle’s 
name,  but  of  Bozzle’s  pi  ivate  address. 

No.  55,  Stony  Walk,  Union  Street,  Bo¬ 
rough.  Thus  all  letters  reaching  the 
Acrobats’,  were  duly  sent  to  Mr.  Boz¬ 
zle’s  house.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
Hugh  Stanbury,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
last  visit  to  the  parsonage  of  St.  Did- 
dulph’s,  was  informed  that  Mrs.  Trevel¬ 
yan  had  a  letter  from  her  father  for  her 
husband,  and  that  she  knew  not  whither 
to  send  it.  It  m.ay  well  be  that,  had  the 
matter  assumed  no  other  interest  in  Stan- 
bury’s  eyes  than  that  given  to  it  by  Mrs. 
Trevelyan’s  very  moderate  anxiety  to 
have  the  letter  forwarded,  he  would  have 
thought  nothing  about  it;  but  having 
resolved,  as  he  sat  upon  the  knifeboard 
of  the  omnibus, — the  reader  will,  at  any 
rate,  remember  those  resolutions  made 
on  the  top  of  the  omnibus  while  Hugh 
was  stnoking  his  jiipe, — leaving  resolved 
that  a  deed  should  be  done  at  St.  Did- 
dulph’s,  he  resolved  also  that  it  should  be  ^ 
done  at  once.  He  would  not  allow 
the  heat  of  his  purpose  to  be  cooled 
by  delay.  He  would  go  to  St.  Didduljih’s 
at  once,  with  his  heart  in  his  hand.  But 
it  might,  he  thought,  be  as  well  that  he 
should  have  an  excuse  for  liis  visit.  So 
he  called  upon  the  porter  at  the  Acro¬ 
bats’,  and  was  successful  in  learning  ilr. 
Trevelyan’s  address.  “  Stony  Walk, 
Union  Street,  Borough,”  he  said  to  him- 
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self,  wondering;  then  it  occurred  to  him 
that  Bozzle,  and  Bozzle  only  among  Tre¬ 
velyan’s  friends,  could  live  at  Stony  VV alk 
in  the  Borough.  Thus  armed,  he  set  out 
for  St.  Diddulph’s  ; — and,  as  one  of  the 
effects  of  his  visit  to  the  East,  Sir  Mar- 
niaduke’s  note  was  forwarded  to  Louis 
Trevelyan  at  Turin. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

MISS  NORA  ROWLEY  IS  MALTREATED. 

Hugh  Stanburt,  when  he  reached 
the  parsonage,  found  no  difficulty  in 
making  his  way  into  the  joint  presence 
of  Mrs.  Outhouse,  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  and 
Nora.  He  was  recognized  by  the  St. 
Diddulph’s  party  as  one  who  had  come 
over  to  their  side,  as  a  friend  of  Tre¬ 
velyan  w’ho  had  found  himself  con¬ 
strained  to  condemn  his  friend  in  spite 
of  his  friendship,  and  was  consi-quently 
very  welcome.  And  there  was  no  diffi¬ 
culty  about  giving  the  address.  The 
ladies  wondered  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  letter  should  be 
sent  to  such  a  locality,  and  Hugh  ex¬ 
pressed  his  surprise  also.  He  thought 
it  discreet  to  withhold  his  suspicions 
about  Mr.  Bozzle,  and  simply  expressed 
his  conviction  that  letters  sent  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  directions  given  by  the 
club-porter  would  reach  their  destina¬ 
tion.  Then  the  boy  was  brought  down, 
and  they  were  all  very  confidential  and 
very  unhappy  together.  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
could  see  no  end  to  the  cruelty  of  her 
position,  and  declared  that  her  father’s 
anger  against  her  husband  was  so  great 
that  she  anticipated  his  coming  with 
almost  more  of  fear  than  of  hope.  IMrs. 
Outhouse  expressed  an  op  nion  that  Mr. 
Trevelyan  must  surely  be  mad  ;  and 
Nora  suggested  that  the  possibility  of 
such  perversity  on  the  part  of  a  man 
made  it  almost  unwise  in  any  woman  to 
trust  herself  to  the  powder  of  a  husband. 
“  But  there  are  not  many  like  him,  thank 
God,”  said  Mrs.  Outhouse,  brhlling  in 
her  wrath*.  Thus  they  w'ere  very 
friendly  t»>gether,  and  Hugh  was  allowed 
to  feel  that  he  stood  upon  comfortable 
terms  in  the  parsonage ; — but  he  did 
not  as  yet  see  how  he  was  to  carry  out 
his  project  for  the  present  day. 

At  last  Mrs.  Trevelyan  went  away 
with  the  child.  Hugh  felt  that  he  ought 
to  go,  but  stayed  courageously.  He 


thought  he  could  perceive  that  Nora 
suspected  the  cause  of  his  assiduity ; 
but  it  was  quite  evident  that  Mrs.  Out¬ 
house  did  not  do  so.  Mrs.  Outhouse, 
having  reconciled  herself  to  the  young 
man,  was  by  no  means  averse  to  his 
presence.  She  went  on  talking  about 
the  w'ickedness  of  Trevelyan,  and  her 
brother’s  anger,  and  the  fate  of  the 
little  boy,  till  at  last  the  little  boy’s 
mother  came  back  into  the  room.  Then 
Mrs.  Outhouse  went.  They  must  ex¬ 
cuse  her  for  a  few  minutes,  she  said. 
If  only  she  would  have  gone  a  few 
minutes  sooner,  how  well  her  absence 
might  have  been  excused.  Nora  under¬ 
stood  it  all  now  ;  and  though  she  be¬ 
came  almost  breathless,  she  was  not 
surprised,  when  Hugh  got  up  from  his 
chair  and  asked  her  sister  to  go  away. 
“  Mrs.  Trevelyan,”  he  said,  “I  want  to 
speak  a  few  words  to  your  sister.  I  hope 
you  will  give  me  the  oppoitunity.” 

“  Nora  !  ”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

“  She  knows  nothing  about  it,”  said 
Hugh. 

“  Am  I  to  go  ?  ”  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
to  her  sister.  But  Nora  said  never  a 
word.  She  sat  ])orfectly  fixed,  not  turn¬ 
ing  her  eyes  from  the  object  on  which 
she  was  gazing. 

“  Pray, — pray  do,”  said  Hugh. 

“  I  cannot  think  th.at  it  will  be  for  any 
good,”  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan  ;  “  but  I 
know  that  she  may  be  trusted.  And  I 
suppose  it  ought  to  be  so,  if  you  wish 
it.” 

“  I  do  wish  it,  of  all  things,”  said 
Hugh,  still  standing  up,  and  almost 
turning  the  elder  sister  out  of  the  room 
by  the  force  of  his  look  and  voice. 
Then,  with  another  pause  of  a  moment, 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  rose  from  her  ch.air  and 
left  the  room,  closing  the  door  after  her. 

Hugh,  when  he  found  that  the  coast 
was  clear  for  him,  immediately  began 
his  task  with  the  conviction  that  not  a 
moment  was  to  be  lost.  He  had  told 
himself  a  dozen  times  th.at  the  m.atter 
was  hopeless,  th.at  Nora  had  shown  him 
by  every  means  in  her  power  that  she 
was  indifferent  to  him,  that  she  with  all 
her  friends  would  know  that  such  a 
marriage  was  out  of  the  question ;  and 
he  had  in  truth  come  to  believe  that  the 
mission  which  he  had  in  hand  was  one  in 
which  success  was  not  possible.  But 
he  thought  that  it  was  his  duty  to  go  on 
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with  it.  “  If  a  man  love  a  woman, 
even  though  it  be  the  king  and  the  beg¬ 
gar-woman  ‘reversed, — though  it  be  a 
beggar  and  a  qtieen,  he  should  tell  her 
of  it.  If  it  be  80,  she  has  a  right  to 
know  it  and  to  take  her  choice.  And 
he  has  a  right  to  tell  her,  and  to  say 
what  he  can  for  himself.”  Such  was 
Hugh’s  doctrine  in  the  matter;  and, 
acting  upon  it,  he  found  himself  alone 
with  his  mistress. 

“Nora,”  he  said,  speaking  perhaps 
with  more  energy  than  the  words  re¬ 
quired,  “1  have  come  here  to  tell  you 
that  I  love  you,  and  to  ask  yon  to  be  my 
wife.” 

Nora,  for  the  last  ten  minutes,  had 
been  thinking  that  this  would  come, — 
that  it  would  come  at  once  ;  .and  yet  she 
was  not  at  all  prepared  with  an  answer.  It 
was  now  weeks  since  she  had  confessed  to 
herself  frankly  that  nothing  else  but  this, 
— this  one  thing  which  was  now  happen¬ 
ing,  this  one  thing  which  had  now  hap¬ 
pened, — that  nothing  else  could  make 
her  happy,  or  could  touch  her  happiness. 
She  had  refused  a  man  whom  she  other¬ 
wise  would  have  taken,  because  her  hesirt 
had  been  given  to  Hugh  Stanbury.  She 
had  been  bold  enough  to  tell  that  other 
suitor  that  it  was  so,  though  she  had  not 
mentioned  the  rival’s  n.‘ime.  She  had 
longed  for  some  expression  of  love  from 
th's  man  when  they  had  been  at  Nun- 
combe  together,  and  had  been  fiercely 
angry  with  him  because  no  such  expres¬ 
sion  had  come  from  him.  D.iy  after  day, 
since  she  had  been  with  her  aunt,  she 
had  told  herself  that  she  was  a  broken¬ 
hearted  woman,  because  she  had  given 
aw.ay  all  that  she  had  to  give  and  had 
received  nothing  in  return.  Had  he 
said  a  word  that  might  have  given  her 
hope,  how  happy  could  she  have  been  in 
hoping.  Now  he  had  come  to  her  with 
a  plain-spoken  offer,  telling  her  that  he 
loved  her,  and  asking  her  to  be  his  wife, 
— and  she  was  altogether  unable  to  an¬ 
swer.  How  could  she  consent  to  be  his 
wife,  knowing  as  she  did  that  there  was 
no  certainty  of  an  income  on  which 
they  could  live  ?  How  could  she  tell  her 
father  and  mother  that  she  had  engaged 
herself  to  marry  a  man  who  might  or  mjght 
not  make  £400  a  year,  and  who  already 
had  a  mother  and  sister  depending  on 
him? 

In  truth,  had  he  come  more  gently  to 
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her,  his  chance  of  a  happy  answer, — of 
an  answer  which  might  be  found  to  have 
in  it  something  of  happiness, — would 
have  been  greater.  He  might  have  said 
a  word  which  she  could  not  but  have 
answered  .softly; — and  then  from  that 
constrained  softness  other  gentleness 
would  have  followed,  and  so  he  would 
have  won  her  in  spite  of  her  discretion. 
She  would  have  surrendered  gradually, 
accepting  on  the  score  of  her  great  love 
all  the  penalties  of  a  long  .and  prec.arioua 
engagement.  But  when  she  w.as  asked  to 
come  and  be  his  wife,  now  and  at  once, 
she  felt  that  in  spite  of  her  love  it  was 
impossible  that  she  could  .accede  to  a  re¬ 
quest  so  sudden,  so  violent,  so  mon¬ 
strous.  He  8too<i  over  her  as  though 
expecting  an  instant  answer ;  and  then, 
when  she  had  sat  dumb  before  him  for  a 
minute,  he  repeated  his  demand.  “  Tell 
me,  Nora,  can  you  love  me?  If  you 
knew  how  thoroughly  I  h.ave  loved  yon, 
yon  would  at  least  feel  something  for 
me.” 

To  tell  him  that  she  did  not  love  him 
was  impossible  for  her.  But  how  was 
she  to  refuse  him  without  telling  him 
either  a  lie,  or  the  truth  ?  Some  answer 
she  must  give  him  ;  and  as  to  that  mat¬ 
ter  of  marrying  him,  the  answer  must  be 
a  ncg.ative.  Her  educiition  had  been  of 
that  n.ature  which  teaches  girls  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  a  crime  to  marry  a  man 
without  an  assured  income.  Assured 
morality  in  a  huiband  is  a  great  thing. 
Assured  good  temper  is  very  excellent. 
Assured  talent,  religion,  amiability,  truth, 
honesty,  are  all  desir.'ible.  But  an  as¬ 
sured  income  is  indispensable.  Whereas, 
in  truth,  the  income  may  come  here¬ 
after  ;  but  the  other  things,  unless  they 
be  there  .alre.ady,  will  hardly  be  forth¬ 
coming.  “  Mr.  Stanbury,”  she  said, 
“  your  suddeniiess  Iwis  quite  astounded 
me.” 

“  Ah,  yes ;  but  how  should  I  not  be 
sudden  ?  I  have  come  here  on  purpose 
to  say  this  to  you.  If  I  do  not  say  it 
now - • 

“You  heard  what  Emily  said.” 

“  No ; — what  did  she  8.ay  ? 

“She  said  thiit  it  would  not  be  for 
good  that  you  should  speak  to  me  thus.” 

“  Why  not  for  good  ?  But  she  is  un¬ 
happy,  and  looks  gloomily  at  things.” 

“  Yes,  indeed.” 

“  But  all  the  world  need  not  be  sad 
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forever  because  she  has  been  unfortu¬ 
nate.” 

“Not  all  the  world,  Mr.  Stanbury  ; — 
but  you  must  not  be  surprised  if  it  affects 
me.” 

“  But  would  that  prevent  your  loving 
me, — if  you  did  love  me?  But,  Noni, 
I  do  not  expect  you  to  love  me, — not 
yet.  I  do  not  say  that  I  expect  it, — 

ever.  But  if  you  would - .  Nora,  I 

can  do  no  more  than  tell  you  the  simple 
truth.  Just  listen  to  me  for  a  minute. 
You  know  how  I  came  to  be  intimate 
with  you  all  in  Curzon  Street.  The  first 
day  I  saw  you  I  loved  you ;  and  there  has 
come  no  change  yet.  It  is  months  now 
since  I  first  knew  that  I  loved,  you.  Well ; 
I  told  myself  more  than  once, — when  I 
w'as  down  at  N  uncombe,  for  instance, — 
that  I  had  no  right  to  speak  to  you. 
What  right  can  a  poor  devil  like  me  have, 
who  lives  from  hand  to  mouth,  to  ask 
such  a  girl  as  you  to  be  his  wife  ?  And 
so  I  said  nothing, — though  it  was  on  my 
lips  every  moment  tb.at  I  was  there.” 
Nora  remembered  at  the  moment  how 
she  had  looked  to  his  lips,  and  had  not 
seen  the  words  there.  “But  I  think 
there  is  something  unmanly  in  this.  If 
you  cannot  give  me  a  grain  of  hope, — if 
you  tell  me  that  there  never  can  be  any 
hope,*  it  is  my  misfortune.  It  will  be 
very  grievous,  but  I  will  bear  it.  But  that 
will  be  better  than  puling  and  moping 
about  without  daring  to  tell  my  tale.  I 
am  not  ashamed  of  it.  I  have  fallen  in 
love  with  you,  Nora,  and  I  think  it  best 
to  come  for  an  answer.” 

He  held  out  his  arms  as  though  he 
thought  that  she  might  perhaps  come  to 
him.  Indeed  he  had  no  idea  of  any  such 
coming  on  her  part ;  but  she,  as  she 
looked  at  him,  almost  thought  that  it 
was  her  duty  to  go.  Had  she  a  right  to 
withhold  herself  from  him,  she  who 
loved  him  so  dearly  ?  Had  he  stepped 
forward  and  taken  her  in  his  arms,  it 
might  be  that  all  power  of  refusal  would 
soon  have  been  beyond  her  power. 

“  Mr.  Stanbury,”  she  said,  “  you  have 
confessed  yourself  that  it  is  impossible.” 

“  But  do  you  love  me ; — do  you  think 
that  it  is  possible  that  you  should  ever 
love  me  ?  ” 

“  You  know,  Mr.  Stanbury,  that  you 
should  not  say  anything  further.  You 
know  that  it  cannot  be.” 

“  But  do  you  love  me  ?  ” 
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“  You  are  ungenerous  not  to  take  an 
answer  without  driving  me  to  be  un- 
courteous.” 

“  I  do  not  care  for  courtesy.  Tell  me 
the  truth.  Can  you  ever  love  me  ? 
With  one  word  of  hope  I  will  wait,  and 
work,  and  feel  myself  to  be  a  hero.  I 
will  not  go  till  you  tell  me  that  you  can¬ 
not  love  me.” 

“  Then  I  must  tell  you  so.” 

“What  is  it  you  will  tell  me,  Nora? 
Speak  it.  Say  it.  If  I  knew  that  a  girl 
disliked  me,  nothing  should  make  me 
press  myself  upon  her.  Am  I  odious  to 
you,  Nora? ” 

“  No ;  not  odious, — but  very,  very 
unfair.” 

“  I  will  have  the  truth  if  I  be  ever  so 
unfair,”  he  said.  And  by  this  time  pro¬ 
bably  some  inkling  of  the  truth  had 
reached  his  intelligence  There  was 
already  a  tear  in  Nora’s  eye,  but  he  did 
not  pity  her.  She  owed  it  to  him  to  tell 
him  the  truth,  and  he  would  have  it 
from  her  if  it  was  to  be  reached. 
“Nora,”  he  said,  “listen  to  me  again. 
All  my  heart  and  soul  are  in  this.  It  is 
everything  to  me.  If  you  can  love  me 
you  are  bound  to  s.ay  so.  By  Jove,  I 
will  believe  you  do,  unless  you  swear  to 
me  that  it  is  not  so  !  ”  He  was  now 
holding  her  by  the  hand  and  looking 
closely  into  her  face. 

“  Mr.  Stanbury,”  she  said,  “  let  me 
go ;  pray,  pray  let  me  go.” 

“Not  till  you  say  that  you  love  me. 
Oh,  Nora,  I  believe  that  you  love  me. 
You  do ;  yes ;  you  do  love  me.  Dearest, 
dearest  Nora,  would  you  not  say  a  word 
to  make  me  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world  ?  ”  And  now  he  had  his  arm 
round  her  waist. 

“  Let  me  go,”  she  said,  struggling 
through  her  tears  and  covering  her  face 
with  her  hands.  “  You  are  very,  very 
wicked.  I  will  never  speak  tq  you 
again.  Nay,  but  you  shall  let  me  go !  ” 
And  then  she  was  out  of  his  arms  and 
had  escaped  from  the  room  before  he 
had  managed  to  touch  her  face  with  his 
lips. 

As  he  was  thinking  how  he  also  might 
escape  now, — might  escape  and  comfort 
himself  with  his  triumph, — Mrs.  Out¬ 
house  returned  to  the  chamber.  She 
was  very  demure,  and  her  manner  to¬ 
wards  him  was  considerably  changed 
since  she  had  left  the  chamber.  “Mr. 
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Stanbury,”  she  said,  “  this  kind  of  thing 
mustn’t  go  any  further  indeed ; — at  least 
not  in  my  house.” 

“What  kind  of  thing,  Mrs.  Out¬ 
house  ?  ” 

“  Well ; — what  my  elder  niece  has 
told  me.  I  have  not  seen  Miss  Rowley 
since  she  left  you.  I  am  quite  sure  she 
has  behaved  with  discretion.” 

“  Indeed  she  has,  Mrs.  Outhouse.” 

“  The  fact  is  my  nieces  are  in  grief  and 
trouble,  and  this  is  no  time  or  place  for 
love-making.  I  am  sorry  to  be  uncivil. 
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but  I  must  ask  you  not  to  come  here  any 
more.” 

“  I  will  stay  away  from  this  house, 
certainly,  if  you  bid  me.” 

“  I  am  very  sorry ;  but  I  must  bid 
you.  Sir  Marmadtike  will  be  home  in 
the  spring,  and  if  you  have  anything  to 
say  to  him  of  course  you  can  see  him.” 

Then  Hugh  Stanbury  took  his  leave  of 
Mrs.  Outhouse ;  but  as  he  went  home, 
again  on  the  knifeboard  of  an  omnibus, 
he  smoked  the  pipe  of  triumph  rather 
than  the  pipe  of  contemplation. 


[To  be  continued.] 


Intellectual  Observer. 

A  NEW  THEORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 
BY  H.  A.  PROCTOR,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S. 

IN  THREE  PARTS — PART  It, 


Those  who  have  studied  the  stellar 
system  most  closely  recognize  in  its 
structure  a  complexity  which  seems  to 
baffle  all  attempts  at  the  formation  of 
well-defined  views  respecting  it.  Some 
of  the  peculiarities  presented  by  the 
Sidereal  System  must  now,  for  a  brief 
space,  engage  our  attention. 

In  some  regions  of  the  Sidereal  Sys¬ 
tem  extremely  minute  stars  are  seen, 
so  sparsely  distributed  as  to  fall  very 
far  short  of  the  number  which  ought  to 
be  seen  if  the  system  extends  to  the 
distance  indicated  (on  the  usual  theories) 
by  the  minuteness  of  these  objects,  very 
far  short,  in  fact,  of  the  number  actu¬ 
ally  seen  in  other  fields  not  more  richly 
strewn  with  stars  of'  less  minuteness. 
We  seem  compelled  therefore  to  assume, 
either  that  these  very  minute  stars  are 
actually  intermingled  with  the  larger 
stars  which  appear  in  the  same  field,  or 
that  the  galactic  system  thins  off  rapidly 
near  its  edges.  In  other  words,  we 
must  either  abandon  the  notion  of  any 
approach  to  uniformity  in  star  magni¬ 
tudes,  or  we  must  concede  a  want  of 
uniformity  in  stellar  distribution,  near 
the  boundaries,  at  any  rate,  of  the  ga¬ 
lactic  system.*  We  are,  of  course,  also 


*  It  is  singular  that  Sir  John  Herschel  omits 
all  notice  of  the  second,  and  perhaps  the  more 


free  to  assume  a  want  of  uniformity  in 
both  respects. 

In  otlier  regions  a  yet  more  note¬ 
worthy  phenomenon  presents  itself. 
The  stars  seen  over  the  ground  of  the 
heavens  exhibit  an  almost  uniform 
lustre,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  even 
distribution.  In  such  a  case  we  are 
bound  to  assume  a  real  uniformity,  both 
in  the  magnitude  of  the  individual  stars 
and  in  the  distances  which  sejiarate 
them.  For  the  actual  uniformity  of 
apjiarent  magnitude  can  only  result 
from  a  real  uniformity,  or  from  such  a 
distribution  of  unequal  stars  at  distances 
proportioned  to  their  magnitude  as  is 
wholly  improbable.  And  it  is  in  an 
equal  degree  improbable  that,  if  the 
distances  between  the  component  stars 
were  unequal,  a  peculiarity  of  arrange¬ 
ment  should  result  in  presenting  to  us 
the  appearance  of  uniform  distribution. 
It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  no  way 
of  escajiing  from  the  conclusion  accepted 


probable  alternative.  “In  those  regions,”  he 
Mrrites,  “  where  the  Milky  Way  is  clearly  re¬ 
solved  into  stars  well  separated,  and  prxh 
jected  on  a  black  ground  ”  (the  italics  are  his), 
“  and  where  by  consequence  it  is  certain  that 
we  look  out  beyond  them  into  space,  the 
smallest  visible  stars  appear  as  such,  not  by 
reason  of  excessive  distance,  but  of  a  real  in¬ 
feriority  of  size  or  brightness.” 
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by  Sir  John  Herschcl,  that  we  are  here 
“  looking  throvgh  a  sheet  of  stars  nearly 
of  a  size,  and  of  no  great  thickness 
compared  with  the  distance  which  sepa¬ 
rates  them  from  ns.” 

In  other  cases  a  double  phenomenon 
of  the  kind  just  described  is  presented, 
leading  to  the  conclusion  “that  in  such 
cases  we  look  through  two  sidereal 
sheets  separated  by  a  starless  interval.” 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out 
that  the  uniformity  evidenced  by  these 
peculiarities  is  of  a  very  different  kind 
from  that  which  the  elder  Ilerschel  took 
as  the  basis  of  his  star-gaugings.  His 
results  w^ere  obtained  on  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  there  are  no  such  starless  in¬ 
tervals  as  must  necessarily  be  assumed 
to  lie  on  either  side  of  the  “star  sheets” 
of  Sir  John  Ilerschel. 

Another  law  has  been  detected  in  the 
aggregation  of  stars,  a  law  which  tends 
rather  to  modify  than  to  negative  the 
results  of  Ilerschel’s  “  star-gauging.” 
Among  the  possible  explanations  of  the 
existence  of  a  galactic  zone,  there  is 
clearly  this  one,  that  in  place  of  a  great 
extension  of  our  system  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  that  zone,  there  exists  a 
real  condensation  of  stars  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  To  determine  whether  such  a 
condensation,  or  a  condensation  of  any 
sort,  exists  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Milky  Way,  it  is  necessary  to  com])are 
not  merely  the  number  of  stars  visible 
in  different  fields  of  view,  but  the  num¬ 
ber  of  stars  of  the  same  aj)parent  mag¬ 
nitude.  That  is,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
into  account  the  relative  distance  of  the 
stars  as  supposed  to  be  indicated  by 
their  relative  lustre.  This  has  been 
done  for  all  orders  of  stars  down  to  the 
ninth,  inclusive,  by  the  elder  Struve. 
He  has  shown  that  there  is  a  marked 
condensation  of  stars  tow’ards  the  plane 
of  the  galactic  circle ;  a  condensation, 
however,  which,  as  might  be  anticipated, 
is  far  from  being  sufiicient,  per  se,  to 
account  for  the  observed  increase  of 
light  in  that  direction.  In  other  words, 
we  are  still  bound  to  accept  a  consider¬ 
able  extension  of  our  system  in  the 
galactic  plane  as  fairly  deducible  from 
the  gauges  of  Sir  W.  Ilerschel,  but  we 
have  a  secondary  cause  for  the  law  ob¬ 
served  in  those  gauges  which  is  not  to 
be  neglected  when  we  are  attempting 
to  realize  the  actual  constitution  of  the 


sidereal  system.  It  may  be  noticed  in 
passing  that  the  condensation  detected 
by  Struve  is  more  marked  among  the 
smaller  stars ;  but  is  not  wholly  want¬ 
ing  amongst  the  stars  of  the  first  four 
or  five  magnitudes.  Sir  John  Herschel’s 
gauges  in  the  southern  hemisphere  gave 
a  different  result,  and  he  holds  that  it  is 
only  as  we  approach  the  sphere  of  the 
telescopic  stars  that  we  obtain  any 
appreciable  indications  of  condensation. 
The  difference  between  the  two  hemis¬ 
pheres  in  this  respect  is  worth  noti¬ 
cing,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  con¬ 
nected  with  another  peculiarity  men¬ 
tioned  by  Sir  John  Ilerschel,  viz.,  the 
greater  richness  of  the  southern  hemis¬ 
phere  in  stars  of  all  orders. 

We  see,  then,  that  in  many  important 
respects  Ilerschel’s  first  supposition,  that 
there  exists  an  approach  to  uniformity 
in  the  magnitudes  of  stars,  and  in  their 
distribution  throughout  our  system,  is 
found  not  to  be  consistent  with  observed 
I’acts.  Let  us  next  consider  his  second 
supposition,  or  we  believe  we  should  be 
more  correct  in  saying  his  tacit  assump¬ 
tion,  that  there  is  no  appreciable  ex¬ 
tinction  of  light  in  traversing  inter¬ 
stellar  space.  The  considerations  con¬ 
nected  with  this  question  are  of  great 
importance  and  interest. 

It  may  seem  at  first  sight,  and  has 
been  maintained  by  many  eminent 
scientific  men,  that  if  infinite  space  is 
occupied  by  an  infinite  number  of  stars, 
wdiose  aver.age  intrinsic  lustre  is  equal 
to  that  of  our  own  Sun,  then,  unless 
light  suffer  extinction  in  its  progress 
through  celestial  regions,  the  whole  sky 
W'ould  everywhere  appear  as  brilliant 
as  the  solar  disc.  Indeed  it  may  be 
proved  that  an  uniform  distribution  of 
such  suns,  at  whatever  common  dis¬ 
tance,  and  whatever  their  mean  magni¬ 
tude,  must  inevitably  lead  to  an  illumi¬ 
nation  of  this  sort  unless  light  be 
gradually  extinguished  as  supposed. 
Or,  again,  if  we  suppose  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  stars  whereof  our  Sun  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  is  limited  on  every  side,  but  that  an 
infinite  number  of  such  systems  exist 
uniformly  distributed,  at  whatever  in¬ 
terval,  throughout  space,  the  same  re¬ 
sult  would  inevitably  follow.  Now 
wholly  incomprehensible  as  the  idea  ot 
infinite  space  is  to  our  finite  minds,  w 
cannot  escape  the  admission  of  its  exis- 
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tence.  The  only  question  for  us  is 
between  an  infinity  of  occupied  space 
and  an  infinity  of  vacant  M)ace,  sur¬ 
rounding  a  finite  universe.  Either  idea 
is  equally  incomprehensible ;  but  the 
former  is  merely  beyond^  the  latter 
seems  contrary  to  reason.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  as  if  we  were  compelled 
to  accept  the  gradual  extinction  of  light 
as  the  only  possible  explanation  of  the 
darkness  of  the  background  on  which 
the  stars  appear  to  be  projected. 

But  there  is  another  way  in  which 
we  may  explain  the  darkness  of  the  sky 
at  night,  without  assuming  either  the 
extinction  of  light,  or  that  occupied 
space  is  an  infinitely  minute  speck 
amidst  an  infinity  of  vacant  space.  So 
far  as  I  am  aware  it  is  new,  at  least 
as  regards  its  application  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  we  are  now  considering :  In  the 
solar  system  w’e  are  presented  with  a 
finite  number  of  bodies  placed  wdthin  a 
region  of  unoccupied  space,  bearing  a 
very  large  ratio  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
solar  domain.  In  the  sidereal  system 
we  seem  to  be  presented  with  a  finite 
number  of  such  suns,  forming  a  cluster, 
which  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  with 
unmeasured  depths  of  space.  Assum¬ 
ing  our  system  to  form  one  of  a  finite 
number  of  similar  systems,  separated 
from  each  other  by  distances  bearing  a 
very  large  ratio  to  the  dimensions  of 
each,  and  that  thus  a  system  of  a  higher 
order  is  formed,  which  again  forms  one 
of  a  finite  number  of  similar  systems, 
and  so  on  continually, — the  dimensions 
of  each  system  of  whatever  order  being 
always  very  small  in  comparison  with 
the  distance  separating  it  from  its 
neighbors^  —  there  would  no  longer 
result  as  a  necessary  consequence  even 
an  appreciable  illumination  of  the  whole 
heavens.  I  do  not  present  these  views 
as  hypothesis  which  I  wish  to  support ; 
all  1  seek  to  show  is,  that  by  assuming 
the  existence  of  such  systems  in  suc¬ 
cessive  orders,  the  subject  of  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  light  is  left  an  open  one.  Of 
course  the  question  is  also  left  open  if 
we  assume  that  occupied  space  is  finite. 
Such  an  assumption  appears  to  me, 
however,  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
conception  of  an  omnipotent  Creator. 

The  arguments  lor  and  against  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  light  have  an  important  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  theory  of  our  sidereal  system. 


OF  THE  UNIVERSE  [Oct., 

Few  subjects  have  been  more  acutely 
apd  closely  reasoned. 

Olbers  was  the  first,  I  believe,  to  put 
forward  a  definite  theory  asserting  the 
extinction  of  light,  though  Halley,  and 
many  other  philosophers,  had  held  some¬ 
what  similar  views.  In  support  of 
Olbers’  theory  the  elder  Struve  put  for- 
ward  the  following  considerations : — 

Sir  W.  Herschers  twenty-feet  reflector 
should  have  a  space-penetrating  power  of 
74*83,  the  range  of  the  naked  eye  being 
taken  as  unity.  Now  Struve  found,  by 
a  computation  based  on  the  law  of  con¬ 
densation  of  the  stars  in  the  plane  of  the 
3Iilky  Way,  that  such  a  potver  as  this 
should  result  in  giving  an  average  of 
3021  stars  for  the  telescope’s  field  of 
view,  15'  in  diameter.  But,  instead  of 
this  number,  Herschel’s  observations  give 
only  122  stars  per  field.  And  Struve 
calculated  that  Herschel  should  have  seen 
as  many  stars  as  this  with  a  space-pene¬ 
trating  power  of  only  25*67,  if  there  is 
no  extinction  of  light.  It  seemed  to  fol¬ 
low*,  therefore,  that  the  minutest  stars 
visible  in  Herschel’s  telescope  send  no 
more  light  to  us  than  stars  nearly  three 
times  as  far  off  would  send  if  there  were 
no  extinction.  Therefore  the  smallest 
stars  visible  to  Herschel  shine — accord¬ 
ing  to  Struve — with  little  more  than  one- 
ninth  part  of  their  proper  lustre ;  or,  more 
exactly,  the  diminution  of  brightness  is 
no  less  than  -^%ths  of  the  whole  quantity. 

But  it  is  answ'ered  by  Sir  John  Her¬ 
schel  that  the  results  on  which  Struve 
founds  his  calculations  may  be  otherwise 
explained.  If  there  is  a  diminution  in 
the  density  of  stellar  aggregation  to- 
W’ards  the  limits  of  the  Milky  Way, 
corresponding  to  the  observed  diminu¬ 
tion  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  that 
zone,  the  same  effects  would  be  per¬ 
ceived  as  w'ould  appear  on  Struve’s 
hypothesis  of  an  extinction  of  light. 

To  this  Struve  answered  that  the 
diminution  of  density  must — in  order  to 
account  for  the  results  of  observation — 
be  assumed  to  take  place  on  every  side 
of  the  Sun,  which  therefore  must  be 
supposed  to  occupy  a  central  position  in 
the  sidereal  system.  But  we  have  no 
evidence  w'hatever — said  Struve — in  sup¬ 
port  of  this  supposition.  He  considered 
that  the  galactic  system  is  unfathomable 
— so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  He  there¬ 
fore  dismisses  the  supposition  of  ,a  dim- 
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inution  in  the  density  of  gtar-aggregation, 
as  altogether  inadmissible. 

He  pointed  out  another  objection  to 
the  hypothesis  of  a  diminution  of  density 
in  stellar  aggregation.  lie  found  that 
on  the  supposition  of  a  stratum  of  stars 
of  indefinite  extent — that  is,  unfathom¬ 
able  to  us — and  uniformly  diminishing  in 
density  on  either  side  of  its  central 
plane,  there  results  from  Herschel’s 
gauges  a  lavo  of  diminution  according 
almost  exactly  with  the  law  which  results 
from  an  examination  of  the  numerical 
relations  among  stars  down  to  the  ninth 
magnitude.  He  considers  that  this 
agreement  cannot  be  accidental.  It 
must  be  remarked,  however, — before 
proceeding  to  positive  objections  to 
Struve’s  view, — that  a  single  agreement 
of  this  sort,  though  antecedently  improb¬ 
able,  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  such  a 
theory  as  that  for  which  Struve  was 
contending. 

But  now  an  argument  was  brought 
forward  which  appears  to  me  absolutely 
conclusive  against  the  views  of  Struve 
and  Olbers.  It  was  pointed  out  by  Sir 
John  Herschel  that  the  Milky  Way  is 
fathomable  in  almost  every  part  by  the 
twenty-feet  reflector.  Therefore,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  fact  that  in  nearly  every 
direction  the  richest  portions  of  the 
Milky  Way  are  resolved  into  discrete 
stars  perfectly  free  from  nebulosity, 
affords  decisive  evidence  that  the  sider¬ 
eal  stratum  is  not  infinite  in  extent.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  in  certain 
directions  the  stratum  has  an  increased 
range  which  prevents  the  twenty-feet 
telescope  from  completely  resolving  it, 
afibrds  equally  decisive  evidence  that 
light  coming  from  a  distance  far  beyond 
that  which  Struve  regarded  as  the  limit¬ 
ing  range  of  such  a  telescope  is  rendered 
perceptible  to  us  by  its  means.  “  We 
are  not  at  liberty,”  Herschel  justly  points 
out,  “  to  argue  that  at  one  part  of  its  cir¬ 
cumference  our  view  is  limited  by  this 
sort  of  cosmical  veil  which  extinguishes 
the  smaller  magnitudes,  cuts  oflf  the 
nebulous  light  of  distant  masses,  and 
closes  our  view  in  impenetrable  dark¬ 
ness  ;  while  at  another,  we  are  compel¬ 
led  by  the  clearest  evidence  the  tele¬ 
scope  can  afiford  to  believe  that  star- 
strewn  vistas  lie  open  exhausting  their 
power’s  and  stretching  out  beyond  their 
utmost  reach,  as  is  proved  by  that  very 


phenomenon  which  the  existence  of  such 
a  veil  would  render  impossible, — namely, 
infinite  increase  of  number  and  diminu¬ 
tion  of  magnitude  terminating  in  com¬ 
plete  irresolvable  nebulosity.” 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  we  have  as 
jet  no  evidence  that  light  suflTers  extinc¬ 
tion  at  all ;  and  certai^y  light  dcies  not 
appear  to  suffer  appreciable  extinction 
within  the  bounds  of  our  sidereal  system. 

Hence  it  follows  that  we  must  either 
accept  Herschel’s  view  that  there  is  a 
rapid  diminution  in  the  density  with 
which  stars  are  distributed,  as  we  leave 
the  central  regions  of  our  system ;  or 
else  we  must  suppose  that  there  is  a 
sensible  diminution  in  the  magnitude  of 
stars  around  the  borders  of  the  sidereal 
disk.  The  latter  view,  which  I  believe 
to  be  new,  seems  at  least  as  probable  as 
the  other.  In  either  case  we  must 
assume  that  our  Sun  is  not  very  far  from 
the  centre  of  the  system. 

There  are  other  features  of  the  sider¬ 
eal  system  which  are  well  deserving  of  a 
careful  scrutiny.  Tlie  existence  of  vari¬ 
able  stars,  and  of  binary  and  multiple 
systems  ;  the  sudden  blazing  forth  of 
temporary  stars,  some  of  which  have 
excelled  even  Sirius  in  splendor;  the 
reputed  existence  of  dark  orbs, — all 
these  and  many  other  evidences  suffice 
to  show  how  much  variety  there  is 
amongst  the  denizens  of  stellar  regions. 
That  there  should  be  such  variety  is 
what  our  contemplation  of  the  solar 
system  leads  us  to  expect.  And,  indeed, 
when  we  remember  how  largely  the 
resources  of  astronomy  have  been  taxed 
for  the  detection  of  the  known  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  solar  system,  and  that,  for 
aught  we  know,  not  a  tithq  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  orders  of  bodies  which  form  that 
system  have  yet  been  revealed  to  us, 
surely  it  seems  little  likely  that  what  we 
know  of  the  sidereal  system  affords  the 
faintest  conception  of  the  wondrously 
varied  forms  of  creation  which  doubtless 
exist  within  the  stellar  spaces. 

But  we  have  yet  to  consider  those 
mysteries  of  mysteries — the  nebulaj. 

The  discovery  that  the  vault  of  heaven 
is  bestrewn  with  multitudes  of  objects, 
which  differ  wholly  in  character  from 
the  fixed  stars,  may  be  said  to  belong 
to  the  last  hundred  years.  In  1768, 
only  68  nebulm  had  been  detected. 
Singularly  enough,  42  of  these  belonged 
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to  the  southern  hemisphere.  In  1771,  Thus  there  remain  five  classes  of 
Messier  published  a  list  of  103  nebiilaj.  nebulas: 

But  all  prior  investig.ations  sink  into  Resolvable  nebulae,  or  nebula)  which 
insignificance  in  the  presence  of  the  dis-  exhibit  such  an  appearance  as  leads  the 
coveries  made  by  the  two  Herschels.  experienced  astronomer  to  suspect  that 
In  1786,  Sir  W.  Herschel  published  a  with  an  increase  of  telescopic  ])ower 
list  of  1000  nebulae  ;  three  years  Later  he  they  cau  be  resolved  into  discrete  stars, 
added  Another  1000;  and  finally,  in  Nebulae  which  exhibit  no  trace  of 
1 802,  he  formed  a  supplementary  list  of  resolvability. 

600  new  nebulae.  Sir  J.  Herschel  ex-  Planetary  nebulae, 
amined  no  less  than  2306  northern  nebu-  Stellar  nebulae, 

he,  of  which  500  were  discovered  by  Nebulous  stars, 

himself ;  then  journeying  to  the  Cai)e  of  Now,  according  to  one  view,  which  was 
Good  Hope,  he  formed  a  catalogue  of  maintained  until  cjuite  recently  as  by  far 
1708  southern  nebulae.  Of  the  6000  the  most  probable  theory,  objects  belong- 
known  nebulae,  the  Herschels  have  dis-  ing  to  all  these  classes  (including  glob- 
covered  more  than  four-fifths.  ular  star-clusters)  were  looked  upon  as 

The  views  entertained  respecting  neb-  in  reality  composed  of  Suns,  resembling 
uhe  are  so  vague  that  it  is  hardly  possi-  our  own  in  magnitude  and  sjdendor,  and 
ble  to  present  them  in  any  systematic  separated  from  each  other  by  distances 
form.  But,  perhaps,  we  shall  be  able  to  comparable  to,  perhaps  surpassing,  the 
form  a  tolerably  fair  estimate  of  modern  distances  which  separate  our  Sun  from 
notions  by  considering  the  two  chief  neighboring  fixed  stars.  Nebula),  in  fact, 
hypotheses  which  have  been  held  by  were  looked  upon  as  galaxies  resembling 
astronomers.  our  own,  some  exceeding  it,  others  fall- 

First,  we  must  draw  a  line  of  demar-  ing  short  of  it,  in  richness  and  splendor: 
cation  between  nebulous  objects  which  but  all  of  them  “  island-universes,”  to 
are  assumed  to  belong  to  the  galaxy,  use  Humboldt’s  expressive  verbiage,  and 
and  true  nebula).  This  is  not  so  easy  a  all  of  them — even  the  nearest — removed 
matter  as  it  might  seem  at  first  sight,  from  us  by  distances  which  exceed,  in  an 
In  the  sidereal  universe  we  see  binary,  enormous  proportion,  the  dimensions  of 
triple,  and  multiple  systems;  we  see  also  our  galaxy.  The  resolvable  clusters  were 
star-clusters,  such  as  the  Pleiades,  and  of  course  considered  to  be  the  nearest  of 
Pra)sepe,  and  that  wonderful  cluster  the  outlying  universes.  Accordingly, 
which  adorns  the  sword-handle  of  Per-  when  it  is  remembered  that  some  of  these 
seus ;  we  s^  also  clustering  collections  are  clearly  resolved  by  pign\y  tubes, 
of  stars,  e.xfeuding  far  more  widely  than  while  there  exist  irresolvable  nebul®  of 
any  of  these.  But  already  we  have  great  apparent  extent,  which  have  defied 
touched  upon  a  difficulty.  Such  spots  of  the  power  of  the  great  Parsonstown  re¬ 
light  as  the  cluster  in  Perseus — are  these  fiector,  it  will  be  seen  how  largely — on 
to  be  looked  on  as  certainly  belonging  the  hypothesis  we  are  considering — the 
to  the  galactic  system?  I  have  no  doubt  “  island-universes”  vary  in  their  distances 
myself  upon  the  point ;  nor,  so  fiar  as  I  from  us,  and  in  their  own  dimensions, 
am  aware,  has  any  astronomer  ever  ex-  According  to  the  other  hypothesis, 
pressed  any.  Yet  it  is  not  easy  to  see  multitudes  of  the  nebuhe  are  outlying 
on  what  grounds  we  can  assume  that  the  universes,  but  not  all  of  them.  Sir  W. 
spot  in  Perseus  belongs  to  the  Milky  Herschel,  in  the  beginning  of  his  career. 
Way,  while  we  look  upon  other  clusters  had  held  the  former  opinion,  following 
— the  great  cluster  in  Hercules  for  ex-  in  this  respect  Cassini  and  Mitchell 
ample — as  lying  far  out  in  space  beyond  But  in  the  first  year  of  the  present  cen- 
the  confines  of  our  galaxy.  For  the  tury  he  began  to  express  different  views, 
present,  however,  we  may  content  our-  Admitting  that  the  majority  of  the  nebu- 
selves  with  the  distinction  usually  drawn  la)  are  aggregations  of  Suns,  rendered 
by  astronomers,  and  admit  irregular  and  nebulous  only  through  excessive  distance, 
widely-distributed  clusters  as  belonging  Herschel  was  led  to  the  belief  that  many 
to  the  sidereal  system,  while  we  j)lace  nebulae  are  formed  in  reality — as  in  ap- 
the  globular  and  closely-compacted  star-  pearance — from  cosmical  vapor.  Half  a 
clusters  ill  the  list  of  true  nebulae.  century  before,  Kant  and  Lambert  had 
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expressed  similar  views ;  but  their  specula¬ 
tions  had  not  been  founded,  as  Ilerschel’s 
theories  were,  upon  a  long  process  of 
research  among  nebulaj.  Herschel’s 
treatment  of  his  observations  was  charac¬ 
terized  by  his  usual  clear-sightedness. 
He  pointed  out  the  remarkable  contrast 
that  exists  between  the  small  yet  easily 
resolved  clusters,  and  such  objects  as  the 
great  Orion  nebula,  and  the  “  mieen  of 
the  nebuhc”  in  Andromeda.  Both  of 
these  are  distinctly  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  are  yet  absolutely  irresolvable 
even  in  those  monster  tubes  which  the 
Herschels  directed  towards  the  heavens. 
He  dealt  also  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
planetary  nebula}  and  of  nebulous  stars. 
The  former,  shining  as  discs  of  bluish  or 
greenish  light,  are  very  unlike  star-clus¬ 
ters  of  c(jual  apparent  dimensions.  In 
many  respects  also  they  present  a  very 
different  aspect  from  that  which  we 
should  be  disposed  to  assign  to  star-uni¬ 
verses  of  abnormally  large  absohite  di¬ 
mensions,  removed  to  a  proportionately 
enormous  distance.  As  regards  the 
“  nebulous  stars,”  there  are  equal  diffi¬ 
culties  to  encounter.  If  the  central 
brightness  is  really,  as  it  appears  to  be, 
due  to  the  j)resence  of  a  single  star,  how 
largely  must  the  dimensions  of  this  Sun 
exceed  those  of  the  other  members  of 
the  system  it  belongs  to  ;  and  how  differ¬ 
ent,  therefore,  must  that  system  be  from 
our  own  galaxy.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  central  brightness  affords  evidence  of 
a  close  aggregation  of  stars,  how  differ¬ 
ent  is  the  variety  of  distribution  indica¬ 
ted  by  this  arrangement,  from  the  uni¬ 
formity  attributed  to  our  own  sidereal 
system. 

Influenced  by  considerations  such  as 
these,  and  by  others  on  which  I  have  not 
space  now  to  dwell,  Ilerschel  propounded 
the  hypothesis  that  many  of  the  unre¬ 
solved  nebulae  are  not  sidereal  ^sterns, 
but  are  formed  of  a  nebulous  fluid  re¬ 
sembling  in  some  respects  that  which  is 
assumed  to  form  the  substance  of  comets. 
He  held,  as  a  natural  corollary  to  this 
view,  the  opinion  that  nebula}  thus  com- 
osed  are  not  necessarily  far  removed 
eyond  the  limits  of  our  own  galaxy,  but 
may  be  situated  amidst  the  interstellar 
spaces,  lie  showed  further  how  there 
may  be  traced  among  the  different  orders 
of  vaporous  or  fluid  nebula}  the  stages  of 
a  process  of  development  leading  up¬ 


wards,  he  held,  to  the  formation  of  suns 
resembling  our  own. 

I  have  said  that  the  former  theory  has 
been  held  to  be  the  most  probable  one. 
This  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  under 
the  amazing  light-gathering  power  of 
Lord  Rosse’s  great  reflector,  and  under 
the  exquisite  defining  power  of  the 
Harvard  College  refractor,  the  Orion  and 
Andromeda  nebulae  have  been  resolved, 
in  ])art  at  any  rate,  into  discrete  stars. 

But  the  marvellous  revelations  afford¬ 
ed  by  the  spectroscope,  in  the  able  hands 
of  Mr.  Huggins,  have  shown  that  the  one 
great  mistake  into  w’hich  it  had  been  as¬ 
sumed  that  Ilerschel  had  fallen,  was  in 
reality  tlie  most  magnificent  of  his  many 
anticipations  of  modern  discoveries.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  assert  th.at  Herschel’s 
speculations  respecting  the  genesis  of 
stars  have  been  confirmed.  They  have 
not,  however,  been  disproved.  And  the 
great  fact  which  he  considered  as  the 
legitimate  deduction  from  his  observ.a- 
tions,  has  been  placed  beyond  a  doubt. 
The  spectroscope  tells  us,  in  a  manner 
which  admits  neither  of  doubt  nor  cavil, 
that  many  of  the  ncbul®  are  composed 
of  luminous  gas,  and  amongst  these  are 
to  be  included  the  Orion  nebula}  and  all 
the  planetary  nebulae  which  have  as  yet 
been  observed.  The  Andromeda  nebu¬ 
lae,  about  which  Herschel  expressed  no 
decided  opinion,  is  found  to  shine  with 
stellar  light.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
all  the  cluster-nebulae  wffiich  have  yet 
been  examined  with  the  spectroscope. 

In  my  paper  on  the  distribution  of  the 
nebulae  I  have  exhibited  the  very  re¬ 
markable  and  significant  relations  which 
tire  nebulae  present  when  viewed  as  a 
system.  The  supposed  nebular  zone  of 
Sir  W.  Herschel  has  been  showm  not  to 
be  a  reality.  On  the  contrary,  the  north¬ 
ern  nebulae  are  found  to  be  gathered  in¬ 
to  a  vast  cluster  covering  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  surface  of  the  northern 
celestial  hemisphere,  and  situated  nearly 
at  the  pole  of  the  galactic  circle.  In  the 
southern  hemisphere  there  is  a  greater 
uniformity  of  distribution,  s.ave  where, 
within  the  Magellanic  Clouds,  nebula} 
are  found  clustered  even  more  closely 
than  in  the  richest  parts  of  the  northern 
nebular  cluster.  These  mysterious 
clouds,  however,  are  considered  by  our 
leading  astronomers  to  possess  a  charac¬ 
ter  which  separates  them  as  w  ell  from 
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the  true  nebular  83’stem  as  from  the 
sidereal  system.  The  reasons  on  which 
this  opinion  is  founded  are  suflScientljr 
remarkable  ptr  though  they  are  justi¬ 
fied,  I  imagine,  by  the  theories  astrono¬ 
mers  have  neen  so  long  content  to  hold 


[Oct., 

respecting  the  universe :  Tne  Magellan¬ 
ic  (Jlouds,  it  would  seem,  are  to  be  looked 
on  as  belonging  neither  to  the  nebu¬ 
lar  nor  to  the  sidereal  system^  because 
they  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  both 
systems. 


SpecUtor. 

MR.  J.  S. 'MILL  ON  SEX. 


All  men,  and,  we  think,  most  of  the 
women,  likely  to  read  the  Spectator, 
would,  we  believe,  class  this  journal 
among  the  advocates  of  what  are 
called  “  Women’s  Rights.”  We  have 
fought  earnestly  for  their  claims  to 
education  of  the  highest  order,  though, 
we  admit,  we  should  prefer  that  the  in¬ 
struction,  while  similar  in  degree  to  th.at 
of  men,  should  differ  materially  in  kind, 
— a  distinction  which,  to  some  women, 
seems  to  imply  a  latent  treason  to  their 
cause.  We  have  fought  most  cordially 
for  their  claims  to  separate  property, 
and  on  this  point,  as  it  happens,  are 
enabled  to  go  to  an  extreme  length, 
beyond  themselves  in  fact,  believing 
with  all  our  hearts  that  every  woman, 
married  or  unmarried,  ought  to  have  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  lights  over  her  own  cash, 
and  the  same  liabilities  as  to  her  use  of 
her  own  credit,  as  every  man  has ;  that  a 
man  and  his  wife,  for  instance,  should,  as 
regards  property,  stand  precisely  in  the 
relation  which  brother  and  sister  now 
occupy.  We  advocate  to  its  fullest  de¬ 
gree  the  total  abolition  of  every  law  and 
custom  which  restrict  women  from  fol¬ 
lowing  any  profession,  trade,  or  pursuit 
allowed  to  men,  though  we  admit,  to 
the  disgust  of  some  among  the  sex,  that 
in  a  good  many  trades  they  will  simply 
starve,  and  in  a  good  many  more  will  be 
helplessly  inefficient.  We  doubt  their 
ever  being  highly  paid  as  barristers,  for 
example,  but  we  utterly  reject  any  law 
forbidding  their  entrance  to  the  Bar. 
And,  finally,  even  on  their  extreme  and 
crucial  claim,  the  right  to  sit  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  only  objection  we  raise  is  this : 
The  day  they  prove  by  general  and  sus¬ 
tained  agitation  that  they  are  sufficiently 
interested  in  politics  to  wish  to  enter 
political  life,  that  day  the  barrier  of  sex 
ought  to  drop,  just  as  it  has  dropped 


under  the  same  circumstances  for  differ¬ 
ent  orders  of  men.  The  only  difficulty, 
then,  will  be,  that  in  any  country  where 
conscription  exists,  the  liability  of  wo¬ 
men  to  extra  war-taxation  must  be  placed 
beyond  the  control  of  their  own  votes. 
We  think  we  may  safely  say,  therefore, 
that  we  approach  Mr.  Mill’s  pamphlet 
on  the  subject, — for  it  is  a  pamphlet, 
though  bound  in  boards, — without  pre¬ 
judice,  and  so  approaching  it,  we  repudi¬ 
ate  it  as  emphatically  as  if  we  were  upon 
this  question  Tories.  We  repudiate  it 
as  based  upon  an  assumption  which  is  de¬ 
monstrably  false,  if  anything  can  be  held 
to  be  demonstrably  false —  an  assumption 
which,  if  generally  accepted,  must  lead 
to  results  which,  like  all  results  based 
upon  falsities,  will  be  mischievous  to  man¬ 
kind. 

The  entire  drift  of  the  Subjection  of 
Women  is  to  argue  that  there  is,  as  yet, 
no  proof  that  there  is  any  natural  intel¬ 
lectual  or  moral  difference  between  the 
sexes  at  all ;  that  the  entire  theory  not 
only  of  inequality,  but  of  difference,  is 
assumption  without  evidence,  and  it  may 
be  added,  unfair  assumption  in  the 
interests,  or  presumed  interests,  of  the 
strong.  To  quote  only  one  sentence  out 
of  a  hundred : — “  The  profoundest  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  laws  of  the  formation  of  cha¬ 
racter  is  indispensable  to  entitle  any  one 
to  affirm  even  that  there  is  any  dif¬ 
ference,  much  more  what  the  difference 
is,  between  the  two  sexes  considered  as 
moral  and  rational  beings ;  and  since  no 
one,  as  yet,  has  that  knowledge  (for  there 
is  hardly  any  subject  which,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  importance,  has  been  so  little 
studied ),  no  one  is  thus  far  entitled  to 
any  positive  opinion  on  the  subject. 
Conjectures  are  all  that  can  at  present  be 
made ;  conjectures  more  or  less  probable, 
according  as  more  or  less  authorized 
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by  such  knowledge  ns  we  yet  have  of 
the  laws  of  psychology,  as  applied  to  tlie 
formation  of  character.  ”  All  the  dif¬ 
ferences  we  seem  to  see  are  the  result 
of  education  commenced  at  birth,  rigid, 
searching,  and  :jo  arranged  as  to  affect 
the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  the 
subject  until  women  not  only  become, 
but  believe  that  they  are,  different  from 
men.  Until  they  are  absolutely  released 
from  this  subjection,  until  they  are  ab¬ 
solutely  treated  like  men,  we  are  with¬ 
out  ability  to  begin  to  build  up  a  theory 
upon  the  subject.  When  we  have  revo¬ 
lutionized  education,  abolished  mar¬ 
riage  in  any  sense  other  than  a  free  will 
partnership,  and  swept  away  every  re¬ 
strictive  law,  then,  and  not  till  then,  we 
shall,  according  to  Mr.  Mill,  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  begin  to  form  a  conclusive  opin¬ 
ion. 

There  never  was,  we  believe,  a  prop¬ 
osition  more  opposed  to  the  evidence 
upon  which  men  must  regulate  their  ac¬ 
tions,  not  even  Lemuel  Gulliver’s,  -^that 
if  right  were  done,  horses  would  saddle 
men,  and  not  men  horses.  About  the 
results  to  be  deduced  from  it,  we  do  not, 
we  must  premise,  care  one  straw.  We 
accept  most  of  them  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Mill  very  cordially,  though  for  very 
different  reasons ;  indeed,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one, — divorce  at  will,  which  does 
not  seem  to  us  a  question  of  sex  at  all, 
the  principle  w'e  accept,  whatever  it  is, 
being  equally  applicable  to  both, — we 
may  say  we  could  accept  them  all  with¬ 
out  much  hesitation,  and  certainly  with¬ 
out  abhorrence.  We  object,  not  to  the 
deductions,  but  to  the  proposition  itself 
as  one  which  sets  all  evidence  at  defiance, 
in  a  style  which,  if  extended  to  other 
subjects,  would  make  human  reason  value¬ 
less.  There  is  one  case,  indeed,  in  which 
it  might  be  true,  or  so  far  true  as  to  be 
beyond  answer,  and  that  is,  if  the  natiire 
of  women,  as  women,  were  so  far  heredi¬ 
tary  that  we  could  not  hope,  till  genera¬ 
tions  had  elapsed,  to  discover  what  was 
inherent  and  what  the  result  of  heredi¬ 
tary  training.  But  then  that  is  not  the 
case.  The  girl  is  no  more  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  her  mother  only  than  the  boy 
of  the  father  only,  and  there  is  no  more 
reason  why  she  should  not  inherit  her 
father’s  brain  than  why  he  should 
not  inherit  his  mother’s  disposition. 
Intellectual  sex  cannot  by  possibility 


be  hereditary,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  all  know  that  the  father’s  quali¬ 
ties  are  as  often  represented  in  the 
girl  as  the  mother’s  in  the  boy.  Each 
generation  is  in  this  respect  separate. 
Now,  is  it  possible  to  maintain  that  if 
this  is  the  case,  there  is  no  intellectual  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  dexes,  no  certainty 
that  the  difference  which  appears  to  be  is 
profound  and  ineradicable  ?  It  is  all,  Mr. 
Mill  says,  the  result  of  education,  educa¬ 
tion,  be  it  remembered,  for  one  genera¬ 
tion.  Well,  we  will  concede  to  him  that 
much  of  it  is,  though  there  must  be  some- 
W’here  or  other  an  instinct  which  has 
prompted  that  universal  difference, — an 
instinct  other  than  the  slaveholder’s 
love  of  power — and  we  will  concede, 
also,  that  some  of  the  evidence  common¬ 
ly  brought  forward  is  either  imaginary 
or  based  upon  a  knowledge  not  of 
man,  but  of  a  particular  and  excep¬ 
tional  race  of  men.  There  is,  for  instance, 
very  great  reason  to  distrust  the  Wes¬ 
tern  belief  as  to  the  incapacity  of  women 
for  government, — we  do  not  mean  for 
queenship  in  the  constitutional  sense, 
but  for  the  direct  and  personal  rule  of 
nations.  The  evidence  in  the  West  is 
against  women — though  3Irs.  Fry  could 
have  governed  a  state — ^but  in  the  East 
it  is  for  them.  There  would  appear  to 
be  certain  stages  of  civilization,  or  cer¬ 
tain  races,  it  may  be,  in  which  women 
are  more  competent  to  govern  than  men. 
It  is,  for  example,  quite  true  as  Mr.  Mill, 
a  perfect  authority  on  the  point,  says, 
that  if  experience  proves  anything,  it 
proves  that  in  India  women  are  abler 
governors  than  men ;  that  the  mass  of 
testimony  on  that  point  is  quite  over¬ 
whelming,  and  that,  w’e  may  add,  it  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  government  of  estates.  We 
believe  the  explanation  is  that  there  are 
states  of  society  in  which  the  special 
feebleness  of  women  of  business,  their 
microscopic  ways  and  small  strictnesses, 
are  precisely  the  qualities  required  in 
authority;  but  whether  that  is  true  or 
not,  the  fact  must  be  accepted.  So  must 
the  other,  that  women  are  braver  than 
men  in  the  face  of  silent  dangers,  as  a 
qualification  to  the  argument  about  cour¬ 
age  ;  and  this,  again,  that  they  govern 
houses  better  than  men  do,  as  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  the  argument  about  business  ca¬ 
pacity.  But  still  there  have  existed  for 
centuries  pursuits  in  which  W9men  have 
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had  as  full  opportunities  as  men,  have 
been  educated  in  the  same  way,  and  have 
accomplished  nothing  original,  have  add¬ 
ed  absolutely  nothing  to  the  world’s 
reservoir  of  thought.  The  first  and  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  study  of 
theology.  For  centuries  women  have 
been  taught  on  this  subject  as  men  have 
been  taught,  have  taken  eagerly  to  the 
study,  have  thought  about  it  with  an  in¬ 
tentness  no  men  rival,  have  in  all  actions 
resulting  from  it  surpassed  men,  yet  they 
have  never  produced  one  book,  one  sen¬ 
tence,  even  one  thought,  upon  theology 
which  can  be  recognized  as  clear  gain 
to  the  world.  And  this  is  true  as  well 
on  the  sceptical  as  on  the  orthodox  side, 
among  women  who  have  broken  the 
trammels  of  education  as  among  women 
who  have  kept  within  them.  If  there 
is  a  fact  true  of  all  ages,  all  races,  all 
regions,  it  is  that  women  have  had  as 
great  opportunities  jo  studying  theol¬ 
ogy  as  men,  and  have  never  shown  the 
slightest  capacity  to  turn  their  studies  to 
use,  far  less  to  increase  the  potentiality 
of  such  study  in  future  ages.  From  the 
age  of  the  Lake  villages  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  no  woman  has  founded  or  de¬ 
stroyed  a  creed.  It  is  nonsense  to  talk 
of  education, — priest  and  nun  had  the 
same ;  folly  to  speak  of  the  fear  of  pun¬ 
ishment,  when  of  the  two,  women  have 
oftenest  braved  martyrdom ;  waste  of  time 
to  write  of  opportunities,  when  in  every 
age  women  have  been  allowed  to  teach 


mankind  religion.  This  fact  alone,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  establishes  the  existence  of 
a  diflference, — we  do  not  say  an  inferior¬ 
ity, — a  diflference  which,  we  agree  with 
Mr.  Mill,  can  only  be  described  as  a  de¬ 
fect  of  originality.  For  three  hundred 
years,  again,  at  least,  more  women  have 
pursued  the  study  of  music  than  men, 
have  in  some  branches  of  it  equalled 
men ;  but  what  have  they  composed  ? 
Mr.  Mill  says  that  also  is  a  result  of  ed¬ 
ucation  ;  but  in  what  form  of  knowledge 
of  music  do  the  female  singers  and  in¬ 
strumentalists  of  to-day  fall  short  of  the 
male;  and  yet  there  is  no  she-Beethoven  ? 
And,  finally,  the  education  of  children 
has,  since  the  world  began,  been  en¬ 
trusted  to  women.  Is  it  they  or  men 
who  have  originated  new  methods  ? 
We  say  nothing  of  literature,  where 
W'omen  h.ave  at  least  as  great  a  chance 
as  men,  and  no  more  produce  a  Shake¬ 
speare  than  a  Newton,  —  nothing  of 
painting,  or  sculpture,  or  architec¬ 
ture,  of  any  science  or  any  art  but 
music,  and  simply  ask  why,  if  there 
be  no  difterence  between  man  and  wo¬ 
man,  no  radical  and  incurable  dispropor¬ 
tion  of  originating  force,  she  has  pro¬ 
duced  no  theologian,  no  Arnold,  and  no 
Beethoven?  If  there  be  no  ineradica¬ 
ble  diflference  through  which  even  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  women,  —  the  women  whose 
names  live, — cannot  break,  what  is  the 
explan.ation  ? 
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Whex  the  first  Spaniards  who  came  to 
the  American  coast,  ‘the  famous  (and 
infamous)  Conquistadores,  discovered 
the  territory  north  of  the  Brazil,  they 
found  the  Maracaibo  tribe  living  in  huts 
which  were  built  on  piles  in  a  lake. 
The  similarity  of  this  primitive  architec¬ 
ture  to  the  style  of  beautiful  Venice 
suggested  to  the  invaders,  who  had  a 
turn  for  poetical  nomenclature,  to  name 
the  new  “annexation”  Venezuela,  or 
Little  Venice.  The  term,  which  was 
more  pretty  than  appropriate  even  then, 
is  an  absurd  misnomer  now,  when  it  has 
been  extended  to  a  region  “  four  times 


the  size  of  Prussia,  which  comprehends 
a  forest  larger  than  France,  steppes  like 
those  of  Gobi,  and  mountain  tracts  which 
it  would  take  many  Switzerlands  to 
match.”*  Probably  very  few  people 
who  have  not  been  there  know  much 
about  Venezuela.  The  charm  of  the 
unknown  hangs  around  the  South  Amer¬ 
ican  republics  in  an  unusual  degree,  con¬ 
sidering  how  very  high  in  the  sky  is  the 


*  Venezuela ;  or,  Sketches  of  Life  in  a  South  A7nev 
ican  Republic :  with  the  History  of  the  Loan  of  1 864. 
By  Edward  B.  Eaatwick,  O.B,  F.R  S.,  &c.  Loudon: 
Chapman  and  Hall 
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sun  of  universal  knowledge  at  this  time 
of  day.  People  know  that  they  are 
tremendously  big  places,  in  one  sense, 
but  conceive  that  they  are  very  little  in 
another ;  and  outside  that  not  very  sound 
or  sagacious  generalization,  they  have  a 
vague  notion  that  the  history  of  these 
immense  tracts  of  the  beautiful  earth  is 
roughly  composed  of  revolutions,  civil 
and  other  wars,  a  bewildering  succession 
of  “  Presidents,”  shaky  public  credit ; 
loans,  attended  with  difficulty  and  dis¬ 
trust  ;  hovering  wild  Indians,  popularly 
known,  or  rather  unknown,  as  “tribes;” 
heat,  earthquakes,  bull-fights,  bell-ring- 
ings,  “processions,”  Spanish  manners, 
and  easy  morals.  As  far  as  Venezuela 
is  concerned,  Mr.  Eastwick  gives  his  com¬ 
patriots  an  opportunity  of  learning  all 
about  life  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
which  they  may  avail  themselves  of, 
without  any  apprehension  of  finding  the 
process  merely  useful. 

Landing  at  La  Guaira,  which  he 
declares  to  be  “  the  hottest  place  in  the 
w'orld  ” — a  distinction  which  trofucal 
tourists  claim  for  many  other  localities 
— he  first,  of  course,  abuses  the  mosqtii- 
toes,  and  then  acknowledges  that  the 
port,  otherwise  detestable,  is  one  of  the 
inost  picturesque  places  imaginable,  wdth 
its  huge  blue,  black,  and  green  masses  of 
rock  heaped  up  into  the  clouds,  forming 
a  mountain,  rising  .abruptly  from  the 
sea  to  a  height  of  eight  thousand  feet. 
La  Gu.aira  is  a  dirty  jdace,  where  nobody 
ever  takes  any  exercise,  and  where,  “  as 
there  are  no  Englishmen,  outdoor 
amusements  are  unknown  ;”  so  the  trav¬ 
eller  started  for  Cardcas,  and  had  his 
first  experience  of  a  Venezuela  moun¬ 
tain-road.  After  an  ascent  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  feet,  the  heat  is  less  unbearable ; 
but  the  speed  is  terrific,  .and  the  reck¬ 
lessness  of  the  drivers  gre.at.  Here  is  a 
pleasant  anecdote :  “  The  turns  were  so 
abrupt  as  to  be  quite  invisible  while  one 
was  .approaching  the  precipice,  from 
which  they  diverged  almost  at  right 
angles.  We  seemed  to  be  galloping 
straight  into  the  abyss,  .and  we  did  reach 
its  very  brink,  and  then  swept  round  by 
a  turn  in  the  road  which  only  at  that 
moment  shewed  itself.  There  are  simi¬ 
lar  roads  over  the  mountains  in  Peru, 
and  it  is  said  that  a  hate  president  of 
that  country  got  so  alarmed  on  one 
occasion,  that  he  shouted  to  the  youth 


who  was  driving,  to  stop.  The  mozo, 
however,  rather  enjoying  the  joke, 
drove  on  faster  than  ever,  till  the  presi¬ 
dent,  drawing  out  a  pistol,  called  to  him 
that  he  would  shoot  him  dead  unless  he 
pulled  up  instantly.  This  was  a  hint  not 
to  be  disregarded,  so  the  youth  obeyed, 
but  turned  round  and  said,  w’ith  the 
usual  freedom  or  impudence  of  the  coun¬ 
try:  ‘Truly,  you’re  a  fine  fellow  to  be 
President  of  Peru,  if  you  are  afraid  of 
such  a  trifle  as  this.’  ” 

Mr.  Eastwick  arrived  at  Caracas  in  the 
midst  of  a  fiesta,  which  indeed  it  would 
seem  difficult  to  avoid.  South  Ameri- 
c.an  Catholicism  is  very  joyous  and  buoy¬ 
ant  in  its  manifestations.  Bell-ringing 
and  fire-works  are  perpetually  going  on  ; 
and  the  women,  who,  at  Caracas,  are 
remarkably  beautiful  and  graceful,  are 
perpetually  meeting  together,  and  w'alk- 
ing  to  the  churches  in  b^evies,  a  religious 
exercise  which  is  regarded  with  much 
approbation  by  the  male  sex.  The 
Venezuelan  ladies  have  dark  complex¬ 
ions  and  little  bloom,  but  they  “  whip 
creation,”  according  to  enthusiastic 
Yankee  evidence,  in  the  attractive 
particulars  of  large  black  eyes,  brilliantly 
white  teeth,  slight  waists,  and  faultless 
feet  and  ankles.  The  site  of  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  capital  is  both  strong  and  beauti¬ 
ful,  but  Valencia  would  be  a  better  seat 
of  government,  as  it  possesses  the  richest 
soil  and  the  best  seaport  in  South 
Americ<a.  The  environs  of  the  capit.al 
are  sadly  interesting,  by  re.ason  of  the 
traces  of  the  awful  earthquake  of  1812, 
which  did  its  work  with  suddenness 
almost  as  appalling  as  that  which 
destroyed  Manila.  There  is  much 
simple  force  in  this  description:  “On 
Holy  Thursday,  26th  March,  1812,  the 
churches  were  crowded  with  ladies 
dressed  in  their  gayest  attire.  The 
chapels  of  the  convents  were  fijled  with 
nuns,  the  streets  with  people  from  the 
neighboring  villages.  At  the  barracks 
of  San  Carlos,  a  regiment  of  six  hundred 
men  were  mustering  under  the  walls. 
There  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  nor  a 
thought  of  danger  in  the  heart  of  any 
one.  Suddenly  the  earth  seemed  to 
move  upward,  the  church-bells  tolled, 
and  a  tremendous  subterranean  noise 
was  heard.  The  perpendicular  motion 
hasted  four  seconds,  and  was  instantly 
succeeded  by  a  violent  undulatory  move* 
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ment,  which  continued  six  seconds  more. 
In  those  ten  seconds  that  great  city, 
with  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  had 
become  a  heap  of  blood-stained  ruins. 
The  churches  of  Alta  Gracia  and  Trini¬ 
dad,  with  towers  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  feet  high,  were  so  completely  lev¬ 
elled,  that  in  their  place  only  shapeless 
mounds  remained,  spread  out  to  a  great 
distance,  but  not  more  than  five  feet 
high.  Every  convent  was  destroyed, 
and  of  the  inmates  scarcely  one  escaped. 
The  barrack  of  San  Carlos  was  hurled 
forward  from  its  base,  and  of  the  six 
hundred  soldiers  mustering  below  its 
walls,  not  a  man  was 'left  alive.  A  vast 
cloud  of  dust  rose  up  to  heaven,  and 
with  it  ascended  the  shrieks  of  more 
than  twenty  thousand  human  beings 
dying  or  wounded  in  the  ruins.  Great 
rocks  came  thundering  down  from  the 
mountains,  and  at  intervals  explosions, 
like  the  discharge  of  innumerable  pieces 
of  artillery,  were  heard  beneath  the 
earth.”  No  wonder  that  the  survivors 
were  so  terrified  that  they  could  not  go 
to  their  customary  work  for  long  after¬ 
wards,  but  were  continually  absorbed 
with  prayer  and  religious  exercises. 
But  one  would  like  to  know  who  was 
the  individual  who,  amid  the  horror  and 
the  appalling  danger  of  the  hour,  timed 
the  earthquake  so  neatly  as  to  know  it 
lasted  just  ten  seconds. 

Two  objects  of  interest  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Cerro  d’ Avila,  near  the 
capital :  the  first  is  the  Catholic  Ceme¬ 
tery,  the  finest  in  South  America ;  and 
the  second  is  the  Torna,  or  reservoir, 
which  supplies  the  city  with  water. 
The  Torna  is  situated  in  a  thickly 
wooded  ravine,  and  a  very  narrow  path 
leads  to  it,  surmounted  by  a  rocky  ter¬ 
race,  which  is  a  favorite  promenade  for 
snakes.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a 
reunion  of  forty  or  fifty  rattlesnakes  and 
other  serpents  taking  the  air  and  the 
sun  in  that  spot.  Wages  are  very  high 
in  Caracas,  trade  is  good,  the  people 
have  a  taste  for  amusement,  and  alto¬ 
gether  Mr.  Eastwick  considers  that  “  if  it 
were  not  for  earthquakes,  epidemics, 
insect  plagues,  triennial  revolutions,  and 
bell-ringing,  there  would  be  few  more 
desirable  localities  for  a  residence.” 

Republicanism  finds  its  full  expression 
in  Venezuela,  not  always  satisfactorily 
o  the  visitor  accust  omed  to  other  insti* 
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tutions.  Little  Venice  is  the  paradise 
of  servants,  or  rather,  as  Mr.  Eastwick 
has  it,  of  “  the  vagrant  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  who  pay  you  short  visits  to  replen¬ 
ish  their  purses  and  wardrobes,  leave 
you  without  notice,  and  severely  repress 
any  attempt  to  communicate  with  them 
as  to  your  domestic  arrangements.” 
You  may  talk  with  them  on  general 
subjects,  such  as  the  weather  or  the 
theatre,  and  on  politics  you  may  be  as 
expansive  as  you  please ;  for  where  any 
one  may  become  a  general  or  a  presi¬ 
dent  in  a  few  days,  that  subject  is  uni¬ 
versally  interesting.  The  theory  that 
one  man  is  as  good  as  another  appears 
to  h^ive  acquired  in  practice  in  this 
happy  land  the  Irish  corollary  of  “  and 
better,”  judging  from  the  following 
amusing  anecdote  :  “  In  one  of  the  best 
houses  where  I  was  a  guest,  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  cleaned  the  boots  always  came 
into  my  room  with  his  hat  on,  and  a 
cigar  in  his  mouth ;  and  another  gentle¬ 
man,  whom  I  had  engaged  to  assist  Juan, 
left  me  the  day  after  his  arrival,  on  be¬ 
ing  refused  the  custody  of  my  keys  and 
purse,  which  he  candidly  stated  was  the 
only  duty  he  felt  equal  to.  On  sit¬ 
ting  down  to  play  chess  with  the  wife  of 
the  president  of  one  of  the  states,  half  a 
dozen  female  servants,  of  every  shade, 
from  tawny  twilight  to  black  night,  sur¬ 
rounded  the  table,  and  began  to  watch 
the  game.  The  first  time  I  went  to  a 
tailor,  I  was  accompanied  by  a  Creole 
friend,  who  undertook  to  show  me  the 
best  place.  We  had  to  wait  some  time 
before  the  gentleman  of  the  shop 
appeared.  When  he  did,  he  came  in 
with  the  inevitable  cigar  in  his  mouth. 
.He  raised  his  hat  politely  to  my  friend, 
walked  straight  up  to  me,  shook  hands, 
and  asked  me  how  I  did.  He  then  sat 
down  on  the  counter,  put  various  ques¬ 
tions  to  me  regarding  my  coming  to 
Venezuela,  talked  on  general  subjects, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
intimated  that  he  was  ready  to  oblige 
me  if  I  wanted  a  coat.  This  tailor  was 
an  officer  in  the  army,  and  coming  in  on 
one  occasion  to  measure  a  friend  of 
mine,  wore  his  uniform  and  spurs.” 

Public  honor  and  honesty  do  not 
attain  to  a  high  standard.  There  is  too 
much  adventuring,  too  little  stability, 
and  not  enough  grave,  dignified  public 
opinion.  Perception  of  the  progress  of 
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the  United  States,  and  jealousy  of  that 
progress,  do  not  suffice  to  inspire  the 
Venezuelans  with  energy  and  steadiness 
enough  to  enable  them  to  emulate  it ; 
and  education  is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  The 
country,  with  great  resources,  is  wretch¬ 
edly  poor,  and  is  eternally  borrowing. 
It  is  difficult  to  discern  the  objects  of 
expense.  “  You  Venezuelans,”  said  Mr. 
Eastwick  to  a  well-informed  native  of 
Caracas,  “  are  not  extravagant.  Your 
soil  is  the  richest  in  the  world,  and  has 
never  been  trodden  by  an  invader  since 
the  Spaniard  was  driven  out.  Then 
why  are  you  always  borrowing  from 
other  countries  ?  How  is  it,  when  the 
northern  rejiublic  has  made  such  prog¬ 
ress,  the  population  here  is  all  but  sta¬ 
tionary  ;  the  seas  and  rivers  are  without 
steamers,  the  country  without  roads, 
and  commerce  languishing  ?  ”  In  a  con¬ 
densation  of  the  Creole’s  reply  mjw  be 
found  a  sketch  of  all  which  Mr.  East- 
wick’s  book  advances.  As  to  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  North  America,  he  explained 
it  first  by  the  difference  in  “  the  breed,” 
by  the  active  and  mercurial  tempera¬ 
ment  of  the  “  Yank,”  and  by  the  fact, 
that  long  before  Lexington  and  Bunker 
Hill,  the  Northerns  were  fit  for  self- 
government  ;  while  the  Southerns  are 
not  fit  for  it  now.  The  Spaniards  kept 
their  subjects  ignorant.  There  were  no 
schools ;  and  the  first  printing-press  was 
set  up  at  Caracas  in  1816.  The  Span¬ 
iards  did  nothing  to  introduce  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  any  plant,  or  improve  farming. 
The  culture  of  the  vine  and  the  olive  was 
prohibited,  and  that  of  tobacco  was  made 
a  crown  monopoly.  Emigration  was  all 
but  prevented.  Under  the  circumstances, 
it  is  rather  a  wonder  that  the  republic 
should  exist  at  all,  than  that  it  should 
have  made  so  little  progress.  Mr.  East¬ 
wick  enters  very  fully  and  lucidly  into 
the  causes  of  the  chronic  impecuniosity 
of  the  country ;  and  sad  and  serious  as 
the  facts  are,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
some  amusement  at  the  coolness  and  in¬ 
genuity  with  which  the  robbery  of  the 
public  is  carried  on.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  all  the  revolutions  at  Venezu¬ 
ela  commence  at  the  custom-houses. 
“  Owing  to  the  frauds  of  the  officials,  the 
revenue  falls  short;  to  make  up  the  defi¬ 
ciency,  the  customs  are  raised,  until  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  too  dear  for  men  of 
small  means.  Thus  discontent  is  sown 


broadcast ;  and  discontent  leads  to  con¬ 
spiracies.”  According  to  the  published 
returns,  the  Venezuelans  must  be  the 
dirtiest  in  the  world  with  any  pretensions 
to  civilization,  since  it  is  officially  made 
out  that  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  soap  in 
a  week  is  all  that  each  person  uses.  The 
rovince  of  Cardcas  alone  consumes  a 
undred  barrels  of  flour  a  day ;  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  custom-house  returns,  the 
daily  consumption  of  all  Venezuela  does 
not  reach  sixty-nine  barrels.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  public  treasury  is  empty,  and  that 
money  has  to  be  borrowed  in  foreign 
markets.  A  large  portion  of  Mr.  East- 
wick’s  book  refers  to  the  proceedings 
respecting  the  Venezuelan  loan  of  1864, 
for  which  he  was  commissioner. 

Arrived  at  Valencia,  the  stranger  is 
struck  with  the  strictly  republican  style 
in  which  the  business  of  the  government 
is  carried  on ;  the  council  meeting  in  a 
plain  room,  without  one  superfluous  arti¬ 
cle  of  furniture,  while  external  loiterers 
lean  on  the  window-sills,  and  stare  at  the 
debaters.  The  Valencians  seem  to  be  a 
happy,  idle,  and  ignorant  people,  with  a 
splendid  faculty  for  basking  in  the  sun, 
and  plenty  of  sun  to  bask  in.  Looking 
down  on  the  city  from  the  Morro,  Mr. 
Eastwick  asked  himself  how  it  was  that 
ill  three  centuries  it  had  made  so  little 
progress  in  wealth,  population,  and  im¬ 
portance,  endowed  as  it  is  with  a  healthy 
and  beautiful  site,  a  soil  unmatched  for 
fertility,  a  position  on  one  of  the  great 
high-roads  of  South  American  commerce, 
and  near  the  unrivalled  harbor  of  Puerto 
Cabello. 

A  broad  expanse  of  beautiful  vegeta¬ 
tion  stretches  on  all  sides  around  the 
beautiful  lake  of  Taricagua,  the  principal 
ornament  of  one  of  the  loveliest  scenes 
in  the  world.  Looking  across  its  breadth, 
towards  the  city,  oner  sees  “  a  glittering 
expanse  of  silver  water,  studded  with 
fairy  islets,  rich  masses  of  foliage  of  every 
hue,  a  city  in  the  distance  that  seems 
built  of  white  marble,  and  hills  that  grad¬ 
ually  swell  into  blue  mountains.”  As¬ 
cending  the  mountains,  the  traveller  still 
sees  the  beautiful  lake,  until  the  grand 
forests  intervene,  and  the  scene  then  as¬ 
sumes  another  aspect  of  the  Protean  but 
omnipresent  beauty  of  the  tropical  coun¬ 
tries.  In  one  of  the  mountain  ridges, 
after  he  had  left  far  behind  him  the  fa- 
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mous  valley  of  Araguas,  the  traveller  was 
caught  in  a  sudden  shower  of  the  fierce, 
pelting,  sweeping  rain  which  he  had  ex¬ 
perience  of  in  similar  regions.  He  and 
his  attendant  looked  about  for  shelter, 
and  found  it,  under  these  circumstances 
— the  only  story  of  a  sinister  sound,  the 
only  trace  of  grimness  in  a  remarkably 
pleasant  book.  “  Seeing  a  low  hut  on  the 
side  of  the  road,  we  made  up  to  it,  and 
knocked.  The  door  was  opened  by  a 
short  but  very  squarely  built  woman  of 
middle  age  and  forbidding  appearance, 
who  objected  strongly  to  our  entering. 
However,  the  storm  looked  even  uglier 
than  she  did,  so  we  would  not  take  a  de¬ 
nial,  but  went  in,  and  seated  ourselves  on 
a  rude  bench.  I  asked  her  how  she 
could  live  alone  in  such  a  wild  forest. 
She  said  she  had  had  a  friend,  who  had 
been  killed  by  a  snake,  but  that  she  was 
not  afraid  to  remain,  though  alone.  She 
added  that  she  should  very  likely  be  bit¬ 
ten  by  a  snake  too,  for  serpents  of  all 
kinds  w’ere  most  numerous,  especially 
cascahols  (rattlesnakes).  There  were  also 
tigres  (panthers),  she  said,  but  she  did 
not  fear  them  much.  It  afterwards  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  that  she  was  probably  a 
leper,  and  consequently  safe  from  human 
savages,  and  necessarily  an  outcast.” 

A  simple,  plain  picture  of  one  of  the 
most  melancholy  conditions  of  existence 
possible  to  a  human  being — a  w'hole 
tragedy  in  a  few  lines,  the  story  of  a  life 
of  fear,  privation,  and  utter  solitude. 

The  resources  of  Venezuela,  as  regards 
mineral  and  vegetable  wealth,  are  enor¬ 
mous.  The  gold-fields  in  Guayana  are 
probably  among  the  largest  in  the  world. 
Between  Arvaand  Nirgua,  there  is  a  silver 
mine.  The  Quebrada  mines,  of  red  cop¬ 
per,  yield  an  ore  superior  to  that  of  Swe¬ 
den,  Chili,  or  Australia.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  other  valuable  copper  mines.  Iron 
is  abundant  in  I^nina,  in  Guayana.  Tin 
mines  are  numerous,  and  lead  mines  exist 
in  Tocuyo.  Coal  is  found  in  Coro.  Tru¬ 
jillo  and  Cuman4  have  rich  mines  of  ]>e- 
troleum,  and  there  is  a  valuable  salt 
mine  at  Aragua ;  a  sulphur  mine  at  Av- 
echez,  and  abundance  of  earth  suitable 
for  porcelain.  Garnets  are  found  in  the 
Silla  Mountain,  near  La  Guaira ;  and 
along  the  sierra  of  the  coast  are  inex¬ 
haustible  supplies  of  marble,  granite, 
slate,  rock-crystal,  gypsum,  and  lime. 
The  vegetable  wealth  of  Venezuela  is 
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almost  incalculable,  its  items  are  beyond 
counting.  Coffee,  cocoa,  cotton,  sugar¬ 
cane,  tobacco,  and  indigo  are  among  the 
chief ;  and  of  the  extraordinarily  abun¬ 
dant  coffee-crop,  twenty  per  cent,  is  gen¬ 
erally  lost  for  want  of  hands  to  get  in  the 
harvest.  Among  the  innumerable  treas¬ 
ures  of  the  beautiful  tropical  forests,  the 
follow'ing  trees  are  especially  worthy  of 
mention:  “First,  the  palms,  which  grow 
at  any  altitude,  from  the  level  of  the  sea 
to  three  thousand  three  hundred  feet 
above  it.  They  yield  fruit,  a  vegetable 
like  the  cabbage,  oil,  cordage,  thread, 
hats,  roofs  for  the  cottages  of  the  Indi¬ 
ans,  rafters,  wdne,  ship-timber,  wax,  mats, 
bread,  soup,  sieves  and  baskets,  and 
many  other  things  useful  for  man,  in 
number  at  least  a  hundred.  The  tuma, 
or  cactus,  valuable  for  its  pleasant  fruit, 
its  repulsive  spicula,  which  render  it  the 
best  of  all  hedges,  and  as  being  the 
abode  of  the  cochineal  insect,  w'hich  is 
also  found  on  the  pear  tree.  The  cande¬ 
la  su{)plies  tallow  for  candles,  oil  for 
lamps,  and  a  beverage,  made  from  its 
toasted  fruit.  More  curious  still,  per¬ 
haps  most  wonderful  of  all  trees,  is  the 
pcUo  de  Lecha,  or  milk-tree,  which  sup¬ 
plies  a  milk  like  that  of  cows,  but  thicker ; 
analysed,  this  product  is  found  to  con¬ 
sist  of  w'ater,  animal  milk,  and  wax  as 
pure  as  that  of  bees.  Mixed  with  cotton, 
this  milk  is  used  for  candles.  To  the 
parched  traveller,  the  hejnco  de  agua 
supplies  the  i)lace  of  wells  and  fountains, 
for  from  each  yard  of  it  a  pint-bottle  of 
w’ater  can  be  obtained.  Not  less  useful 
in  its  ow’n  peculiar  locality  is  the  frailejoit, 
which  grows  at  the  height  of  thirteen 
thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea,  in  the  region  of  the  icy  wastes  called 
Pardmos.  Even  in  these  wildernesses 
of  death,  the  frailejou  keeps  the  human 
body  warm.  It  yields  a  turpentine 
superior  to  that  of  Venice.” 

This  is  but  a  faint  outline  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  treated  by  Mr.  Eastwick  in  his  en¬ 
tertaining  and  instructive  work.  The 
elfect  of  that  book  is  to  fill  the  mind  with 
wondering  admiration  of  the  rich  and 
majestic  beauty,  and  the  stupendous  “  po¬ 
tentialities  ”  of  the  republics,  but  also  to 
recall  to  the  memory,  as  applicable  to 
Venezuela,  the  memorable  Irish  lamenta¬ 
tion  :  “  Ah,  then,  but  the  world  would  be 
a  lovely  place,  if  it  wasn’t  for  the  people 
that’s  in  it  1  ” 
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A  VERY  ancient  tradit  ion  prevails  in  the 
mountain  districts  which  surround  Mount 
l*clion,  that  during  the  night  of  the  Feast 
of  the  Transfiguration  (August  6)  the 
heavens  open,  and  lights,  such  as  those 
which  surround  the  altar  during  the 
solemn  festivals  of  the  Greek  Church, 
appear  in  the  midst  of  the  opening.  It 
has  been  thought  by  Quetelet,  and  Hum¬ 
boldt  considered  the  opinion  probable, 
that  this  tradition  had  its  origin  in  the 
successive  apparition  of  several  well- 
marked  displays  of  the  August  meteors. 
If  this  be  so,  the  date  of  the  shower  has 
slowly  shifted, — as  that  of  the  Novem¬ 
ber  shower  is  known  to  have  done, — 
until  now  another  holiday  is  associated 
with  it,  and  the  simple  peasants  of  Sotith- 
ern  Europe  recognize  in  the  falling  stai  s 
of  August  the  “  fiery  tears  of  good  St. 
Lawrence  the  Martyr.” 

It  is  w'onderful  to  contemplate  the 
change  tvhich  in  a  few  short  years  has 
come  over  all  our  views  respecting  these 
meteors.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  consid¬ 
ered  sufficiently  daiiug  to  regard  the 
August  system  as  part  of  a  zone  of  cos- 
mical  bodies  travelling  in  an  orbit  as 
large  pei  haps  as  that  of  our  own  earth. 
Now,  the  distance  even  of  Neptune 
seems  small  in  comparison  with  that 
from  which  those  bodies  have  come  to 
us,  which  flash  athwart  our  skies  in  mo- 
mentarj^  splendor,  and  then  vanish  for 
ever,  dissipated  into  thinnest  dust  by 
the  seemingly  feeble  resistance  of  our 
atmosphere.  Accustomed  to  associate 
only  such  giant  [orbs  as  Saturn  and  Ju¬ 
piter,  Uranus  and  Neptune,  with  orbits 
which  must  be  measured  by  hundreds  of 
millions  of  miles,  the  astronomer  sees 
with  wonder  these  tiny  and  fragile  bod¬ 
ies  traversing  paths  yet  vaster  than 
those  of  the  outer  planets.  And  even 
more  remarkable,  perhaps,  is  the  im¬ 
mensity  of  the  period  which  the  August 
shoot  ing-star  has  occupied  in  circling 
around  the  central  orb  of  our  system. 
Each  one  of  the  bodies  which  will  be 
seen  next  Tuesday*  has  been  in  the 

*  Augnst  lO, 


neighborhood  of  the  earth’s  orbit  many 
times  before ;  yet  the  last  visit  made  by 
them  took  place  years  before  the  birth 
of  any  person  now  living,  since  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  meteoric  revolution  has  been 
proved  to  be  upwards  of  118  years. 

Another  strange  feature  of  the  August 
meteor-system  is  the  enormous  volume 
of  the  space  through  which,  even  in  our 
neighborhood,  the  meteor-stratum  ex¬ 
tends.  The  famous  November  system 
is  puny  by  comparison.  Striking  that 
system  at  a  sharp  angle,  the  earth  tra¬ 
verses  it  in  a  few  hours,  so  that  if  the 
earth  went  squarely  through  it  the 
passage  would  occujty,  it  has  been  esti¬ 
mated,  less  than  a  hundred  minutes. 
Thus  the  depth  of  the  November  meteor- 
bed  has  been  calculated  to  be  but  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  miles  or  so.  But  the 
earth  takes  ne.arly  three  days  in  passing 
through  the  August  meteor-system,  al¬ 
though  the  passage  is  much  more  direct. 
For  the  August  meteors  come  pouring 
down  upon  our  earth  almost  from  above, 
insomuch  that  the  radiant  point  on  the 
heavens  whence  the  shower  seems  to 
pi-oceed  is  not  very  far  from  the  North 
Foie ;  whereas  the  November  meteors 
meet  the  earth  almost  full  front,  as  a 
rain-storm  blown  by  a  head-wind  drifts 
in  the  face  of  the  traveller.  Thus  the 
depth  of  the  August  system  has  been 
estimated  at  three  millions  of  miles;  and 
this  depth  seems  tolerably  uniform,  so 
that  along  the  whole  of  that  enormous 
range  (to  bo  counted,  as  we  have  said, 
by  hundreds  of  millions  of  miles), 
through  which  the  August  ring  extends, 
the  system  has  a  depth  exceeding  some 
four  hundred  times  the  diameter  of  the 
earth  on  which  we  live. 

Yet  it  is  probable  that  the  whole 
weight  of  the  August  system,  vast  as 
are  its  dimensions,  is  infinitely  less  than 
that  of  many  a  hill  upon  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face.  h^or  the  weight  of  the  separate 
falling  stars  of  the  system  has  been  de¬ 
termined  (by  one  of  the  wondrously 
subtle  applications  of  modern  scientific 
processes)  to  be  but  a  few  ounces  at  the 
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outside ;  and  even  during  the  most 
splendid  exhibition  of  falling  stars  the 
bodies  which  seem  to  crowd  our  skies 
are  many  miles  apart,  while  under  or¬ 
dinary  circumstances  thousands  of  miles 
separate  the  successively  appearing 
meteors. "  Indeed,  it  is  well  remarked 
by  an  eminent  member  of  the  Greenwich 
corps  of  astronomers,  that  the  planets 
tell  us  by  the  steadiness  of  their  motions 
th,at  they  are  swayed  by  no  such  attrac¬ 
tions  as-  heavily-loaded  meteor-systems 
w'ould  exert.  “The  w’eight  of  meteor- 
systems  must  be  estimated  by  pounds 
and  ounces,  not  by  tons,”  he  remarked. 

The  spectroscope  has  taught  us  some¬ 
thing  of  the  constitution  of  these  bodies, 
though  they  never  reach  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face.  Professor  Herschel,  third  in  that 
line  of  astronomers  which  has  done  so 
much  for  science,  has  employed  an  Au¬ 
gust  night  or  two  in  trying  to  find  out 
what  the  August  meteors  are  made  of. 
With  a  spectroscope  of  ingenious  device, 
constructed  by  Mr.  Browning,  F.lt.A.S., 
for  the  special  purpose  of  seizing  the 
light  of  these  swiftly  moving  bodies. 
Professor  Herschel  was  successful  in 
analyzing  seventeen  meteors.  The  most 
interesting  of  his  results  is  his  discovery 
that  the  yellow  light  of  the  August 
meteors  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
metal  sodium  in  combustion.  This 
metal  has  a  very  striking  and  character¬ 
istic  spectrum,  consisting  of  two  bright 
orange-yellow  lines  very  close  together; 
and  this  double  line  was  unmistakably 
recognized  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
August  meteors.  To  use  the  wmrds  of 
the  observer,  “  their  condition  ”  (when 
rendered  visible  to  us  by  their  combus¬ 
tion)  “  is  exactly  th.at  of  a  fiamc  of  gas  in 
a  Bunsen’s  burner,  freely  charged  w'ith 
the  vapor  of  burning  sodium  ;  or  of  the 
flame  of  a  spirit  lamp  newly  trimmed, 
and  largely  dosed  with  a  supply  of  mois¬ 
tened  salt.” 

It  is  8tr.ange  to  consider  what  becomes 
of  all  the  sodium  thus  dispersed  through¬ 
out  the  upper  regions  of  air.  There  can 
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be  no  doubt  that  in  some  form  or  other 
— mixed  or  in  combination — it  reaches 
the  earth.  The  very  air  we  breathe 
must  at  all  times  contain,  in  however 
minute  a  proportion,  the  cosmical  dust 
thus  brought  to  us  from  out  the  inter¬ 
planetary  spaces.  Nay,  for  aught  w'e 
know,  purposes  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance  in  the  economy  of  our  earth,  and 
affecting  largely  the  welfare  of  the  crea¬ 
tures  which  subsist  upon  its  surface, 
may  be  subserved  by  this  continual 
downpour  of  meteoric  matter.  We 
know  already  th.at  the  different  meteor- 
systems  are  differently  constituted.  For 
instance,  the  white  November  stars  are 
much  less  rich  in  sodium  than  the  yel¬ 
low  August  ones.  Each  system,  doubt¬ 
less,  has  its  special  constitution,  ami 
thus  the  air  we  breathe  is  continual¬ 
ly  being  dosed  with  different  forms 
of  metallic  dust, — now  one  metal,  now 
another,  being  added,  with  results  in 
which,  did  we  but  know  it,  we  are 
doubtless  largely  interested.  Nor  is  it 
certain  that  deleterious  results  do  not 
occasionally  flow  from  an  overdose  of 
some  of  the  elements  contained  in  mete¬ 
ors.  It  might  be  plausibly  maintained 
on  evidence  drawn  from  known  facts 
and  dates,  that  occasionally  a  meteoric 
system  has  brought  plague  and  pesti¬ 
lence  with  it.  The  “  sweating  sickness  ” 
even  has  l>een  associated  (though,  we 
admit,  not  very  satisfactorily)  with  the 
33-year  returns  of  great  displays  of 
November  shooting  stars.  Without 
insisting  on  such  hyfwtlnises  as  these, 
which  scarcely  rest  on  stronger  evidence 
than  the  notion  that  the  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  was  brought 
about  by  an  umisu.ally  heavy  downfall 
of  sodium-laden  (that  is,  s.alt-laden)  mete¬ 
ors,  w'e  m.ay  content  ourselves  by  point¬ 
ing  out  that  the  labors  of  eminent 
chemists  have  shown  that  the  air  is 
actually  loaded  at  times  with  jirecisely 
such  forms  of  metallic  dust  as  the  theo¬ 
ries  of  astronomers  respecting  meteors 
would  lead  us  to  look  for. 


MARSHAL  SERRANO,  REGENT  OF  SPAIN. 

BT  THE  BDITOB. 

OxE  of  the  most  remarkable  charac-  man  of  real  ability  prominently  to  the 
teristics  of  the  recent  revolution  in  front;  that  since  the  brief  struggle  which 
Spain  »•»  the  fact  that  it  has  brought  no  culminated  so  triumphantly,  it  has  had 
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no  leader,  distinctly  recognized  as  such, 
but  has  drifted  blindly  along  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  events. 

This  fact  is  the  more  remarkable  as 
differing  so  widely  from  the  precedents 
of  history.  No  great  revolution,  since 
the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Republic 
by  Julius  Caisar,  but  has  personified  its 
tendencies,  as  it  were,  and  had  its  repre¬ 
sentative  in  an  individual  man.  It  is 
the  very  nature  of  social  and  political 
convulsions  to  bring  to  the  surfn  e  such 
men  as  its  needs  demand  ;  or,  as  Carlyle 
})uts  it,  there  has  never  yet  been  a  great 
crisis  in  human  history  in  which  a  man 
has  not  arisen  equal  to  the  occasion. 

Rut  Spain,  which  has  for  so  long  been 
supposed  to  be  asleep  and  content  in  the 
arms  of  absolutism,  has  furnished  us  the 
most  democratic  revolution  known  to 
our  annals.  Everything  that  has  been 
done  or  attempted  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  revolt  has  been  done  by  the  Cortes, 
Juntas,  and  other  popular  bodies;  and 
there  has  been  no  measure,  not  even  the 
pressing  one  of  finance,  in  attempting 
which  any  individual  has  attracted 
marked  attention.  This  has  jtrobably 
been  largely  due  to  the  sjdrit  of  the 
age,  which  is  inimical  to  the  individual 
preponderance,  to  the  apprehemled  jea¬ 
lousy  of  neighboring  powers,  and  to  the 
unexpected  public  spirit  and  absence  of 
personal  enthusiasm  manifested  by  the 
ojtanish  people  ;  but  it  was  due  far  more 
to  the  consciousness  of  inability  on  the 
]»art  of  those  whom  adventitious  circum¬ 
stances  have  placed  at  the  hea<l  of  the 
movement,  and  also  to  their  mutual 
jealousy. 

Those  who  have  “  led”  the  revolution 
have  contributed  nothing  to  the  solution 
of  any  one  of  the  problems  which  it 
presents.  Though  Spain  is  threatened 
with  bankruptcy,  and  the  annual  deficit 
is  something  appalling  as  compared  to 
the  total  revenue,  there  seems  not  to  be 
the  most  shadowy  conception  of  a  finan¬ 
cial  policy  or  even  a  disposition  to  save 
anything  from  the  cat:istrophe  which, 
unless  something  is  interposed,  is  inevi¬ 
table.  The  vigorous  measure  of  Baron 
Beust’s  secretary,  which  saved  Austria 
after  the  wreck  of  the  late  civil  war, 
when  financial  ruin  appeared  imminent, 
and  adv.anced  her  securities  in  the 
markets  of  Europe,  has  had  no  counter¬ 
part  in  Spain ;  and  unless  more  decided 
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capacity  for  affairs  is  developed  than  the 
interregnum  has  yet  produced,  there  will 
be  none.  Marshal  Serrano,  General 
Prim,  (who  is  said  to  be  “the  soul 
and  brains  of  the  revolution,”)  Ad¬ 
miral  Topete,  Olozaga,  and  their  col¬ 
leagues,  will  pass  into  history  rather 
from  having,  by  a  fortuitous  con¬ 
course  of  circumstances,  been  assigned 
prominent  parts  in  the  most  important 
revolution  of  the  century,  th.an  from  any 
individual  or  collective  ability  of  their 
own,  provided  that  revolution  does  not 
die  a  natural  death  in  their  hands. 

Francisco  Serrano,  Marshal,  Duke  de 
la  Torre,  and  Regent  of  Spain,  is  now  a 
little  more  than  seventy  years  of  age, 
having  been  born  near  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  Of  his  early  life  it  has  been 
impossible  for  us  to  learn  anything ;  and 
even  the  facts’concerning  his  late  career, 
which  are  known  to  us,  are  very  meagre, 
and  can  be  given  in  a  few  words. 

He  received  a  military  educ.ation,  and 
fought  in  the  w’ar  of  Spanish  Indepen¬ 
dence.  The  first  that  is  known  of  him 
politically,  is  the  part  he  took  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  administration  of  Es- 
{)artero  in  184.3.  After  the  fall  of  M.  de 
Salamanc.a,  he  became  a  member  of  what 
was  know'n  as  the  “  Liberal  Union” 
party;  was  exiled  in  1854;  but  soon  re¬ 
turned,  and  supported  with  considerable 
arilor  the  O’Donnell  and  Espartero  ad¬ 
ministration.  When  these  two  entered 
into  conflict  he  sided  wdth  O’Donnell, 
and  was  by  him  created  Duke  de  la 
Torre  in  1856.  Ever  since  1865,  w’hen 
he  became  captain-general  of  Madrid, 
Serrano  h.aa  belonged  to  the  party  of 
“  Progressists,”  which  also  numbered 
among  its  adherents  Espartero,  Prim, 
Olozaga,  and  Madoz.  It  is  to  this  party 
th.at  he  owes  his  present  elevation. 

We  now  come  to  that  portion  of  his 
career  which  is  more  distinctly  connectetl 
with  his  present  fortune. 

Spain  h.ad  been  for  a  long  time  in  a 
stJite  of  political  fermentation,  the  peo- 

t»le  and  deputies  were  continually  com- 
nniiig  against  the  ministry,  and  the 
Carlists  had  made  preparations  for  a 
general  rising  in  h'ebruarvv  1808,  which, 
however,  utterly  failed.  The  situ.atioii 
became  more  grave  in  July.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  claimeil  to  have  information 
that  the  three  political  parties  had  unite  I 
in  a  more  extensive  revolutionary  schema 
3j 
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than  had  yet  threatened  the  throne  of 
Isabella,  and  on  June  7th  Generals  Serra¬ 
no,  Cordova,  Dulce,  Bedoya,  and  others, 
were  arrested  at  Madrid,  lodged  in  ]>ri- 
son,  and  subsequently  banished  the  coun¬ 
try.  Tliis  act,  together  with  the  exile  of 
Montpensier,  was  the  torch  which  lighted 
the  tires  of  revolution.  Preparations 
were  made  for  a  general  rising,  and  on 
Seteniber  17, 1868,  the  revolution  began 
by  an  insurrection  at  Cadiz,  which  was  at 
once  triumphant,  when  Admiral  Topete, 
commander  of  tlie  fleet,  declared  in  its 
favor.  Within  a  few  days  jyronuncia- 
mentos  w'ere  issued  in  every  province, 
local  and  provisional  J untas  were  formed, 
and  the  exiled  generals,  together  with 
Prim,  appeared  upon  the  scene  to  lead 
the  movement. 

On  September  28  the  government 
troops  were  defe<ated  at  AFcolea  by  Mar¬ 
shal  Serrano.  He  entered  Madrid  in 
triumph  on  October  3d,  General  l*rim 
on  OctolKjr  7th,  Queen  Isabella  fled  the 
country,  and  the  revolution  was  a  sue- 
cess. 

*  The  Central  Junta  of  Madrid  immedi¬ 
ately  called  upon  Serrano  to  organize  a 
ministry,  which  he  did  as  follows  :  Serra¬ 
no,  President  of  Council ;  Prim,  Minis¬ 
ter  of  War;  Topete,  Marine ;  Kiguerola, 
Finance;  Lorenzana,  Foreign  Affairs; 
Ortiz,  Justice ;  Sagasta,  Interior ;  Ayala, 
Colonies  ;  and  Zorilla,  Public  W orks. 

The  regular  organiz-ation  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  determination  of  the  form  of 
government,  were  left  to  the  Constituent 
Cortes  elected  by  universal  sufiVage. 
When  the  Cortes  met  in  December,  a 
very  liberal  constitution  was  adopted, 
but  a  large  majority  were  in  favor  of  a 
monarchy  as  against  a  republic.  The 
majority,  how^ever,  have  been  unable  to 
agree  upon  a  candid.ate,  and  Marshal 
Sc*rrano  has  been  called  upon  by  the 
Cortes  to  act  as  Regent  during  the  inter¬ 
regnum.  The  oath  of  oftice  was  admin¬ 
istered  to  him  on  Friday,  June  18th  of 
the  present  year,  when  he  delivered  the 
following  inaugural  address: 

“  Sesors  Depctadob:  With  the  creation  of 
constitutional  power  which  you  have  deigned 
to  confide  to  me,  and  which  I  gratefully  accept, 
a  new  period  of  the  revolution  of  Septem^r 
commences.  The  epoch  of  great  dangers  has 
passed  away,  and  another  of  reorganization 
commences,  in  which  we  have  nothing  to 
fear,  unless  it  may  be  from  our  impatience, 
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our  distrust,  our  exaggerations.  We  have 
first  raised  the  stone  which  weighed  upon 
Spain,  and  we  have  afterward  constituted  her 
under  the  monarchical  form,  traditional  with 
our  people,  but  surrounded  with  democratic 
institutions. 

“  The  moment  ha."  now  arrived  to  enroll  and 
consolidate  the  conqui.-sts  realized,  and  to  for¬ 
tify  the  authority  which  is  the  [»rotection  of 
all  rights  and  the  shield  ot  all  social  intere.«ts, 
strengthening  at  the  same  time  our  diploma¬ 
tic  relations  with  the  other  powers.  The  en¬ 
terprise  is  difficult  for  my  weak  powers,  but 
your  high  wisdom,  the  decided  adhesion  of  all 
the  sea  and  land  forces,  the  vigorous  patriotii^m 
of  the  citizen  militia,  and  the  sen-itive  and  no¬ 
ble  spirit  of  our  regenerated  nation,  inspires  mo 
with  confidence  in  the  result.  From  the  post 
of  honor  to  which  you  have  elevated  me  I  do 
not  see  political  parties.  I  see  only  the  es¬ 
sential  Code,  which  is  obligatory  on  all,  and 
on  me  first,  and  which  will  be  obeyed  and 
respected  by  all.  I  see  our  beloved  country 
as  anxious  for  stability  and  repose  as  she  is 
eager  for  progress  and  liberty.  Finally,  I  see, 
a.s  supreme  aspiration  in  the  fulfilment  of  my 
honorable  trust,  the  end  of  an  interregnum, 
during  which  the  constitution  of  the  state 
w'ill  be  practised  sincerely  and  loyally;  indi¬ 
vidual  rights  W'ill  be  exercised  peacefully  and 
orderly  ;  our  credit  will  be  augmented  both 
in  and  out  of  Spain,  and  libsTty  be  extended 
upon  the  firm  base  of  moral  and  natural  order, 
so  that  the  monarch  whom  the  Cortes  Consti- 
tuyentes  may  hereafter  elect  may  commence 
his  reign  prosperously  and  happily  for  the 
country,  to  which  I  have  consecrated  all  niy 
anxieties,  all  my  watchfulness,  and  my  whole 
existence.” 

It  maybe  seriou-sly  questioned  whether 
in  fact  “the  epoch  of  great  dangeis  has 
passed  away.”  The  Regency  has  been 
recognized  by  the  European  powers,  and 
everything  seems  working  smoothly 
enough  ;  but,  though  a  year  has  pas.sed 
since  the  triumph  of  the  revolution,  the 
majority  has  failed  to  agree  upon  a  set¬ 
tled  policy,  the  whole  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  is  arrayed,  secretly  (»r  oi>enly, 
against  the  government,  disorders  are 
increasing,  .and  the  Carlists  for  a  month 
past  have  been  battling  all  over  Sjiain. 
An  interregnum,  during  which  all  parties 
are  in  a  state  of  suspense,  is  neces.sarily 
a  dangerous  period,  and  morally  certain 
to  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion,  whatever  it  may  be.  Very  signifi¬ 
cant  is  the  fact,  that  the  Captain-General 
of  Madrid  has  resigned  and  threatened 
to  retire  from  the  country,  as  hopeless 
of  the  revolution,  unless  a  king  is  soon 
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elected.  When  disaffection  spreads  in 
the  army  the  cause  is  lost. 

'^There  is  a  rumor  afloat  just  now  of  a 
movement  on  foot  to  proclaim  Serrano 
King  of  Spain.  We  may  safely  say  that 
is  now  impossible,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  feasibility  six  months  ago.  The 
Ilepublicans  alone  are  strong  enough  to 


prevent  it ;  and  General  Prim,  who,  with  | 

the  allegiance  of  the.  army,  is  master  of  : 

the  situation,  is  too  jealous  of  his  col¬ 
league  to  allow  to  him  to  found  a  new 
dynasty.  However,  events  are  now  too 
critical  to  justify  us  in  asserting,  with  f 

any  degree  of  confidence,  what  the  future  i 

may  or  may  not  bring  forth.  | 


POETRY. 


PRO  MORTUIS. 

"What  should  a  man  desire  to  leave? 

A  flawless  work ;  a  noble  life : 

Some  music  harmonized  from  strife, 

Some  .finish’d  thing,  ere  the  slack  hands  at  eve 
Prop,  should  be  his  to  leave. 

One  gem  of  song,  defying  age ; 

A  hard- won  light;  a  well-work’d  farm; 

A  law,  no  guile  can  twist  to  harm ; 

Some  tale,  as  our  lost  Thackeray’s,  bright,  or  sage 
As  the  just  ilallam’s  page. 

Or,  in  life’s  homeliest,  meanest  spot, 

To  strike  the  circle  of  liis  years 
A  perfect  curve  through  joys  and  tears. 
Leaving  a  pure  name  to  be  known,  or  not, — 

This  is  a  true  man's  lot. 

He  dies  :  he  leaves  the  deed,  or  name, 

A  gift  for  ever  to  his  land. 

In  trust  to  Friendship’s  guardian  hand, 

Bound  ’gainst  all  adverse  shocks  to  keep  bis  fame, 
Or  to  the  world  proclaim. 

But  the  imperfect  thing,  or  thought, — 

The  fervid  yeastiness  of  youth. 

The  dubious  doubt,  the  twilight  truth. 

The  work  that  fur  the  passing  day  was  wrought, 
Tlie  schemes  that  came  to  nought, 

The  sketch  half-way  ’twixt  verse  and  prose 
That  mocks  the  finish'd  picture  true. 

The  splinters  whence  the  statue  grew, 

The  scatlulding  'neath  which  the  palace  rose, 

The  vague  abortive  throes 

And  cruelties  of  joy  or  gloom  : — 

In  kind  oblivion  let  them  be  I 
Nor  has  the  dead  worse  foe  than  he 
Who  rakes  these  sweepings  of  the  artist's  room. 
And  piles  them  on  his  tomb. 

Ah,  ’tis  but  little  that  the  best. 

Frail  children  of  a  fleeting  hour, 

Can  leave  of  perfect  fruit  or  flower  I 
Ah,  let  all  else  be  graciously  supprest 
When  man  lies  down  to  rest  I 


LOVE  SONG. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  HEINRICH  HEINE. 

When  a  laughing  urchin,  gaily 
Many  a  merry  game  I  play’d. 

In  life’s  sunshine  basking  daily. 

Knowing  nought  of  grief  or  shade ; 

For  a  garden  of  enjoyment 

Was  the  world  I  then  lived  in  ; 

Tending  flowers  my  sole  employment, 
Roses,  violets,  jessamine. 

By  the  brook’s  side,  on  the  meadow, 
Sweetly  mused  I  in  those  days; 

Now  I  see  a  pale  thin  shadow. 

When  upon  the  brook  I  gaze. 

Pale  and  thin  my  grief  hath  made  me. 
Since  mine  eyes  upon  htr  fell ; 

Secret  sorrows  now  pervade  me, 
Wonderful  and  hard  to  tell. 

Deep  within  my  heart  I  cherish’d 
Angel  forms  of  peace  and  love. 

Which  have  fled,  their  short  joys  perish’d. 
To  their  starry  home  above. 

Ghastly  shadows  rise  unbidden. 

Black  night  round  mine  eyes  is  thrown  ; 

In  my  trembling  breast  is  hidden 
A  sad  whispering  voice  unknown. 

Unknown  sorrows,  unknown  anguish. 
Toss  me  wildly  to  and  fro ; 

And  I  pine  away  and  languish. 

Tortured  by  an  unknown  glow. 

But  the  cause  why  I  am  lying 
Racked  by  fiery  torments  now, 

Why  from  very  grief  I'm  dying, — 
iLve,  behold ! — The  cause  art  thou  I 


HAMPTON  COURT. 

The  windows  of  the  fountain  court 
Are  glittering  in  the  moon. 

But  no  more  in  the  palace  hall 
You  hear  the  dance  and  tune— 
No  more  beyond  dim  oorridora 
Lamps  spread  a  golden  noon. 
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No  longer  froin  balf-open  doors 
Bursts  forth  a  gust  of  song ; 

No  longer  with  a  roH  of  drums, 

Sweeps  by  a  silken  throng, 

Will)  diamond  stars  keen  glittering. 

The  ribbons  blue  amoitg. 

No  pages  bearing  each  a  torch 
Now  scale  the  lofty  stairs; 

No  ladies  trip  with  wealth  of  pearls. 
Banding  tlieir  wealth  ofltair; 

No  white-capped  cook,  with  tlaming  face, 
Bears  up  the  dish  with  care. 

The  swarthy  king  with  heavy  brows 
Paces  no  more  the  court ; 

Base  Rochester  and  KHligrew 
Have  long  since  ceased  to  sport. 

No  more  fair  wantons  at  the  cards 
Think  the  long  night  too  short. 

Silent  the  coart,  and  still  the  hall. 

Lights  long  ago  put  out, 

Tlie  color’s  faded  from  the  silks 
Tliat  deck  the  walls  about ; 

No  longer  at  tlie  outer  gates 
The  noisy  rabble  shouL 


IXFELIX. 

W HERE  is  the  promise  of  ray  years. 

Once  written  on  my  brow  ? 

Ere  errors,  agonies,  and  fears 

Brought  with  them  all  that  speaks  in  tears. 

Ere  1  had  sunk  beneath  ray  peers ; 

Where  sleeps  that  promise  now? 

Naught  lingers  to  redeem  those  hours. 

Still,  still  to  memory  sweet  I 
The  flowers  that  bloomed  in  sunny  bowers 
Are  witliered  all,  and  evil  towers 
Supreme  above  her  sister  powers 
Of  Sorrow  and  I>eceit. 

1  look  along  the  columned  years, 

And  see  Life's  riven  fane, 

J ust  where  it  fell,  amid  the  jeers 
Of  scornful  lips,  whose  mocking  sneers 
Forever  hiss  within  mine  ears. 

To  break  the  sleep  of  pain. 

I  can  but  own  my  life  is  vain, 

A  desert  void  of  peace ; 

I  missed  the  goal  I  sought  to  gain, 

I  missed  the  measure  of  the  strain 
That  lulls  Fame’s  fever  in  the  brain. 

And  bids  Earth’s  tumult  cease. 

kfyaein  alas  for  theme  so  poor, 

A  theme  but  rich  in  fear; 

I  stand  a  wreck  on  Error’s  shore, 

A  spectre  not  within  the  door, 

A  houseless  shadow  evermore, 

An  exile  lingering  here. 


LALAOE. 

I  coiTLD  not  keep  my  secret 
Any  longer  to  myself ; 

I  wrote  it  in  a  song-book, 

And  laid  it  on  the  8l>eir ; 

It  lay  there  many  an  idle  day, 

’Twas  covered  soon  with  dust : 

I  graved  it  on  my  sword-blade, 

'Twas  eaten  by  the  rust : 

I  told  it  to  the  zephyr  then. 

He  breatlied  it  through  the  morning, 

The  light  leaves  rustled  in  the  breeze. 

My  fond  romances  scorning  : 

I  told  it  to  the  running  brook, 

With  many  a  lover’s  notion, 

The  gay  waves  langlicd  it  down  the  stream, 
And  Hung  it  in  ttie  ocean. 

I  told  it  to  the  raven  sage, 

He  croaked  it  to  the  starling : 

I  told  it  to  the  nightingale; 

■She  sang  it  to  my  darling. 

W.  IL  Pollock. 


AFTER  CATULLUa 

LESBt.i,  let  us  live  and  love. 

Careless  how  Old  Age  reprove — 

A  hg  for  all  his  shrugs  and  sighs! 

Buns  may  set  and  suns  may  rise. 

Be,  wlteu  Life’s  brief  day  is  done. 

And  Death’s  dreary  niglit  beg;uu. 

Side  by  side  must  still  sleep  on. 

Love  I  a  hundred  kisses  gpve  me. 

Now  a  thousand,  I  implore. 

Now,  or  thy  neglect  will  grieve  me. 

But  one  hundred  thousand  more ; 

Till  at  last,  when  count  of  kisses. 

Love,  begins  your  soul  to  vex. 

With  reprisal  such  as  this  is — [Kissitvj  her\ 

All  your  reckoning  I’ll  perplex  ; 

For  to  kiss  by  calculation 

Could  but  spoil  the  sweet  tensation ; 

Or,  if  Echo  us  report. 

Spite  may  cut  tb’  addition  short. 

Alfred  Perceval  Graves. 


MIDNIGHT  MUSIC. 

Okce  when  the  midnight  stars  were  fully  bright. 
And  the  round  moon  stood  in  the  centre  sky, 

I  paused  beside  a  brook  which  wandered  light, 

To  hear  the  burden  of  night’s  minstrelsy. 

There  was  a  hum  of  insects  on  the  breeze, 

And  the  pure  stream  beside  my  feet  was  singing ; 
A  bird  of  night  sang  somewhere  in  the  trees, 

And  in  a  town  cloae  by  the  bells  were  ringing. 
This  mingled  music  tilled  the  ambient  space, 

And  seemed  to  reach  the  stars — fur  as  the  notes 
Ascended,  I  did  think  that  each  one’s  face 

With  twinkling  showed  its  happiness ;  and  boats 
Of  vapor,  sailing  in  the  airy  sea, 

Caught  the  sweet  sounds,  and  went  more  joy¬ 
ously. 
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Diary,  Reminiscences^  and  Correspondence  of 

Henry  Ckaub  Robinson.  Boston:  Fields,  Os¬ 
good  <fc  Co. 

Of  all  the  personal  reminiscences  which  enrich 
our  language,  Mr.  Robinson’s  embrace  mucli  the 
widest  field,  and  long*-8t  and  n)08t  critical  p<;ri(xl 
of  time.  He  was  old  enough  to  bo  profoundly 
moved  by  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  intellec¬ 
tual  convulsions  which  preceded  and  accompanied 
it;  lived  through  the  twenty  years’ struggle  with 
Bonaparte,  and  saw  in  his  own  country  the  Repeal 
of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  the  Emancipa¬ 
tion  of  U)e  Catltolics,  the  passage  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  in  fact  the  whole  of  the  great  political  revolu¬ 
tion  which  the  past  century  has  brought  alamt  in 
England;  while  his  personal  acquaintance  em¬ 
braced  almost  all  the  notabilities  of  three  genera¬ 
tions.  Goethe,  Schiller,  Herder,  Wieland,  Tieck, 
Schelling,  Schlegel,  Knebcl,  and  the  I'uchesses 
Amelia  and  Louisa  of  Weimar,  among  the  Ger¬ 
mans;  Madame  de  Stael,  IjH  Fayette,  Ab’oe  Grd- 
goire,  Benjamin  Coastant,  Villers,  and  Count  I/Or- 
say,  among  the  French  ;  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Landor,  Southey,  Lamb,  Ilazlitt,  Hunt,  Blake, 
F'iaxman,  Sir  Thomas  I.awrence,  Sir  John  Frank¬ 
lin,  Rogers,  Godwin,  Edward  Irving,  Brougham. 
Jeffreys,  Ijidy  Byron,  Madame  D’Arblay,  Clark¬ 
son.  De  Quince}’,  and  in  fact  almost  every  man  of 
eminence  during  the  last  three  quarters  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  in  England;  together  with  scores  of  others 
in  Holland,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Swtslen,  figure  in 
his  Reminisoonces,  and  many  of  them  were  his 
warm  personal  friends. 

Without  the  tact,  simplicity,  and  infinite  faculty 
for  details  of  Boswell,  without  the  naivete  of  Mr. 
Secretary  Pepys,  or  the  sagacious  perception  of 
Evelyn,  Mr.  Robinson  has  b«‘en  enabled,  by  the 
vastness  of  his  opportunities  and  the  wealth  of  ma¬ 
terial  at  his  command,  to  leave  behind  him  a  work 
which  is  i>os8ibly  more  valuable  than  that  of  any 
one  of  them,  whatever  may  be  its  popular  interest. 

-Mr.  Robinson’s  “  Reminiscences”  extend  from 
1775  to  IHIl,  and  include  some  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  portions  of  his  life.  He  seems,  thmugh 
youth  and  early  manhood,  to  have  drifted  about 
“  between  desire  and  resolve,”  unable  to  devote 
himself  to  any  particular  aviXMtion,  with  a  placid 
predilection  for  letler^  hut  without  the  self-confi¬ 
dence  or  energy  to  undertake  literature  as  a  pro¬ 
fession.  As  he  him.self  says  :  “  1  early  found  that 
I  had  not  the  literary  ability  to  give  me  such  a 
place  among  English  authors  as  1  should  have  de¬ 
sired  ;  but  I  thought  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
gaining  a  knowledge  of  many  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  men  of  the  age,  and  that  I  might  do  some 
good  by  keeping  a  record  of  my  interviews  with 
them.”  He  studied  law  while  a  youth,  and  prac¬ 
tised  it  later  in  life,  but  hie  self-distrust,  and  the 
contempt  which  he  seems  always  to  have  felt  for 
almost  all  public  success,  injur«^  the  fibre  of  his 
mind,  gave  him  an  antipathy  to  steady  profession¬ 
al  work,  and  made  him  “  a  busy  idle  man”  for  life. 
It  is  to  this  busy  leisure,  however,  that  the  world 
is  indebted  for  the  rare  treasures  which  he  has 
garnered  for  it  in  these  volumes. 

When  about  twenty-five,  Mr.  Robinson  wan¬ 
dered  over  to  Germany,  apparently  without  any 


definite  object,  where  he  remained  five  years,  and 
became  one  of  the  very  few  Englishmen  who  fifty 
years  ago  knew  anytliing  of  German  literature. 
“  He  was  a  missionary  of  English  poetry  to  Ger¬ 
many,  and  equally  of  German  literature  to  Eng^ 
land.”  Here  he  formed  many  of  those  friendships 
which  were  the  “glory  of  his  life,”  the  souvenirs 
of  which  add  so  much  to  the  value  of  his  Remi¬ 
niscences.  Goethe.  Schiller,  Wieland,  and  Her¬ 
der  were  tlien  in  the  zenith  of  their  fame  at  Wei¬ 
mar;  and  like  every  oneelse  who  is  brought  within 
the  influence  of  that  great  mind,  he  became  at  once 
a  passionate  admirer  of  Goethe’s  writings.  Of  his 
first  meeting  with  Goethe  in  IStiO,  Mr.  Robinson 
writes :  “  I  had  said  to  Seume  that  I  wished  to 
8}>eak  to  Wieland  and  look  at  Goethe — and  I  lite¬ 
rally  and  exactly  had  my  desire.  My  sense  of  his 
greatness  was  such  that,  had  the  opportunity  ofl'er- 
ed,  I  think  I  should  have  been  incapable  of  enter¬ 
ing  into  conversation  with  him ;  but  as  it  was,  I 
wag  allowed  to  gaze  on  him  in  silence.  Goethe 
lived  in  a  large  and  handsome  house— that  is  for 
Weimar.  Before  the  d(x>r  of  his  study  was  marked 
in  mosaic,  SALVE.  On  our  entrance  he  rose,  and, 
w  ith  rather  a  cool  and  distant  air,  beckoned  us  to 
take  seats.  As  he  fixed  his  burning  eye  on 
Seume,  who  took  the  lead,  1  had  his  profile  before 
me,  and  this  was  the  case  during  the  whole  of  our 
twenty  minutes’  stay.  He  was  then  al>out  fifty- 
two  years  of  age.  and  was  beginning  to  be  corpu¬ 
lent.  He  was,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  oppres¬ 
sively  handsome  men  I  ever  saw.”  Though  he 
never  lost  this  awful  reverence  for  “  the  grandest 
intellect  the  world  has  known  for  centuries.”  Mr. 
Robinson  became  a  lifelong  friend  of  Goethe,  and 
Some  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  bis  work  are 
recollections  of  the  great  poet. 

Valuable  Reminiscences  of  Schiller.  Wieland, 
and  the  other  great  men  of  Germany,  will  be  found 
in  his  work ;  and  here  also  he  met  Madame  de 
Stael,  whom  he  seems  disposed  to  depreciate,  as  ho 
does,  with  true  British  instinct,  everything  French. 
He  furnished  her  very  material  assistance  in  sug¬ 
gesting  material  for  her  famous  work  on  Germany, 
and  met  her  afterward  when  she  was  on  her  way 
to  England,  but  he  evidently  considered  her  more 
brilliant  than  solid,  and  too  much  of  a  talker  to  be 
very  conscientious  or  reliable. 

Mr.  Robinson  returned  to  England  in  1805,  and 
soon  afterward  accepted  a  position  ufion  the  Times. 
which  carried  him  to  Holland  during  the  German 
campaign  of  Napoleon,  and  subsequently  to  Spain. 

With  1811  begins  the  regular  "  Diary”  which 
Mr.  Robinson  continued  to  within  five  days  of  his 
death,  and  the  great  superiority  in  interest  of  thia 
class  of  composition  over  any  other,  however  ela¬ 
borate  and  skilful,  is  at  once  manifest.  After  this 
year  the  editor  gives  the  Diary  much  the  moat  pro¬ 
minent  place,  using  occasionally  suggestive  remi¬ 
niscences  by  Mr,  Robinson,  and  intrtxlucing  at  in¬ 
tervals  scrajis  of  correspondence  which  the  speci¬ 
mens  lead  us  to  regret  that  it  is  not  more  largely 
drawn  on.  It  was  about  this  period  that  Mr.  Ro¬ 
binson  became  acquainted  with  Coleridge,  Lamb, 
Blake,  and  other  literary  celebrities  then  living. 

Much  interesting  matter  concerning  Coleridge, 
who  seems  to  have  exercised  very  powerful  fasci- 
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nation  upon  the  author,  will  be  found  in  the  Diary 
for  this  and  the  succeeding  years,  up  to  Coleridge's 
death ;  and  many  choice  fragments  are  added  to 
our  relics  of  the  “  Gentle  Elia,”  Blake,  too,  the 
mad  mystic,  poet,  artist,  and  seer,  receives  liberal 
attention ;  and  we  think  that  on  the  whole  a  more 
vivid  conception  of  this  singular  character  will  bo 
found  in  these  volumes  than  can  be  obtained  else¬ 
where. 

With  the  ‘‘  Lake  Poets”  also  Mr.  Robinson  was 
intimate,  especially  Wordsworth,  whom  he  ad¬ 
mired  next  to  Goethe^  and  ho  preserves  valuable 
reminiscences  of  them  all.  He  lived,  however,  to 
see  all  his  friends  of  this  period  drop  one  by  one 
into  the  grave,  and  in  the  latter  portion  of  his 
Diary  he  has  to  do  with  a  new  generation. 

Mr.  Robinson  died  on  February  5th,  1867,  and 
the  last  entry  in  the  Diary  is  dat^  January  3l8t, 
so  that  he  was,  though  ninety-one  years  old,  able 
to  continue  his  work  to  within  five  days  of  his 
death. 

Of  the  qualifications  essential  to  success  in  such 
a  work  as  he  undertook,  Mr.  Robinson  pos.se8sed 
many,  and  several  of  a  high  order.  He  had  the 
widest  catholicity  of  ideas,  tastes  and  sympathies, 
great  information,  an  acute  and  receptive  mind, 
complete  self-abnegation,  and  a  most  wonderful 
memory. 

Said  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  address  at  Hygate, 
“  Robinson’s  house  was  a  centre  of  attraction  for 
minds  from  the  most  opposite  points  in  the  wide 
horizon  of  opinion.  Softened  by  his  genial  spirit, 
and  animated  by  his  cheerful  flow  of  kindly  and 
interesting  talk,  Tories  and  Liberals,  Hiirh-Church- 
mcn  and  Dissenters,  found  themselves  side  by  side 
at  his  hospitable  board,  without  suspecting  that 
they  were  enemies,  and  learned  there,  if  they  had 
never  learned  it  before,  how  much  deeper  and 
stronger  is  the  common  human  heart,  which  binds 
us  all  in  one,  than  those  intellectual  differences 
which  are  the  witness  of  our  weakness  and  falli¬ 
bility,  and  sometimes  the  expression  of  our  obsti¬ 
nacy  and  self-will.” 

One  great  qualification,  however,  which  we  are 
compelled  to  think  Mr,  Robinson  lacks,  is  genuine 
depth  of  feeling.  He  himself  seemed  to  be  con¬ 
scious  of  this  when  he  wrote,  “  We  of  colder  tem¬ 
perament  and  more  sober  minds,  feel  ourselves  op¬ 
pressed  by  the  stronger  feelings  of  more  passionate 
characters — at  least  this  is  the  case  with  me.  At 
the  same  time  I  fully  recognize  the  dignity  of  pa.s. 
sion,  and  am  able  to  admire  what  I  have  not,  and 
am  not.”  It  was  the  absence  of  this  that  caused 
the  deficiency  he  used  to  lament :  “  That  he  had 
not  the  faculty  of  giving  a  graphic  account  of  the 
illustrious  men  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.” 
Vivid  description  can  only  result  from  vivid  feel¬ 
ing.  This  also  explains  the  uncomfortable  im¬ 
pression  we  have  in  reading,  that  the  author  is,  as 
it  were,  outside  of  his  subject  and  writing,  with  his 
mind  fixed  on  his  readers.  Another  illustration 
of  the  melancholy  fact  that  the  cardinal  intellec¬ 
tual  virtue  of  perfect  toleration  Ls  inevitably  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  deficiency  of  mental  qualities, 
which  are  very  admirable  in  themselves. 

Despite  this  deficiency,  however,  even  if  it  be 
conceded  to  exist,  wo  believe  Mr.  Robinson’s  work 
to  furnish  the  richest  store  of  personal  anecdotes 
and'  reminiscences  to  be  found  in  our  literature, 
and  it  deserves  to  be  placed  at  once  among  the 
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clas,sic8  of  the  language,  on  the  shelf  with  Boswell 
and  Pepys.  Its  value,  too,  will  be  recognized  more 
clearly  by  posterity  than  by  us  who  live  so  near 
the  time,  and  are  familiar  with  the  “tone”  of  so¬ 
ciety  and  the  events  which  it  depicts.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  manner  in  which  works  of  this  kind 
are  mellowed  by  time,  we  would  refer  our  readers 
to  the  »iau’<  description  (in  Vol.  ii.,  p.  184)  of  his 
first  ride  in  a  “steam-carriage,”  which  travelled  at 
the  fearful  speed  of  1 80  miles  a  day.  The  author 
writes  (in  exclamation  points),  of  a  train  ”  which 
would  have  carried  l-IO  pas-sengers !  ”  and  of  the 
“change  which  it  will  produce  in  intercourse!” 
“  I  should  have  observed  before  that  the  most  re¬ 
markable  movements  of  the  journey  are  those  in 
which  the  trains  pass  one  another.  The  rapiiliti/ 
M  mch  that  thn-e  i*  no  recognizing  the  features  of 
a  traveller.  On  several  occasions  the  noise  of  the 
passing  engine  was  like  the  whizzing  of  a  rocket. 
Guards  are  stationed  in  the  road,  holding  flags  to 
give  notice  to  the  drivers  when  to  stop.”  Does 
not  this  read  like  a  relic  of  the  Lake-Dwellers  f 

Of  course  much  material  not  used  by  the  editor, 
who,  by  the  way,  has  performed  his  work  in  a 
most  masterly  manner,  was  left  by  Mr.  Robinson, 
and  we  are  glad  to  hear  from  the  editor  that  “  all 
the  papers  will  be  carefully  preserved,  with  a  view 
to  any  historical  value  they  may  acquire  by  the 
lapse  of  time."  Many  additions  and  some  cancel¬ 
lations  will  doubtless  be  made  before  these  vo¬ 
lumes  assume  their  permanent  historical  form. 

TJne  Seven  Curnes  of  Lonfhih.  By  James  Gbees- 
wooD.  New  York  :  Harper  d:  Bros.  Boston : 
Fields,  Osgood  (Sc  Co. 

The  apparent  utter  powerlessness  of  society  to 
cope  with  the  problems  which  civilization,  if  it 
has  not  causerL  has  at  least  aggravated  and 
brought  to  the  surface,  is  never  so  painfully  thrust 
upon  us  as  on  reading  the  iKxiks  which  contain 
the  reflections  on  these  problems,  and  the  sug¬ 
gestions  concerning  them  of  those  who  might  rea¬ 
sonably  be  exjjected  to  know  most  about  them. 
The  unfortunate  apathy  with  which  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  public,  and  even  of  legislators,  re¬ 
gard  those  gigantic  evils  which  a're  corroding  the 
social  fabric  and  threatening  its  exisU-nce;  the 
fatal  resignation  with  which  they  “accept  the  in¬ 
evitable,”  are  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  the 
almost  superhuman  efforts  made  by  legislation 
and  by  State  and  private  charity  to  abate  them, 
have  failed  even  to  check  their  portentous  growth ; 
and  when  a  writer  like  the  “  Amateur  Casual,” 
who  has  spent  half  a  life-time  in  studying  these 
evils,  has  nothing  to  say  about  them  but  an  in¬ 
complete  classification  of  them,  a  more  or  less 
complete  mass  of  horrible  statistics,  and  a  series 
of  anecdotes  and  narratives  which  would  be  en¬ 
tertaining  could  such  fearful  subjects  furnish  en¬ 
tertainment.  and  instructive  if  they  led  to  any¬ 
thing  even  suggestive  of  a  remedy.  No  wonder 
the  public  feel  that  it  has  “had  enough  of  it.” 
when  it  has  seen  so  many  magnificent  efforts  prove 
utterly  ineffectual,  and  when  it  fimls  that  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject  apparently  render'*  a  man 
more  hopelessly  Incapable  of  anything  like  action 
than  the  most  indifferent  ignorance.  And  as  long 
as  human  nature  remains  what  it  is,  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  men  will  avoid  the  loathsome  pool  which, 
80  far  as  experience  goes,  they  can  neither  re- 
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move  nor  purify,  ovon  though  it  threatens  to 
compromise,  in  no  distant  future,  their  own  per¬ 
sonal  safety  and  that  of  society  itself. 

The  evils  which  Mr.  Greenwood  specifies  as 
The  Seven  Curses  of  London,  are :  “  Neglected 
Children “  Professional  Thieves "  Profession¬ 
al  Beggars ‘'Fallen  Women  “  The  Curse  of 
Drunkenness  “  Betting  Gamblers,”  and  “  Waste 
of  Charity and  concerning  all  of  them  he  writes 
with  deep  feeling  and  a  genuine  desire  to  enlight¬ 
en  public  opinion  with  regard  to  them ;  but,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  he  seems  to  have  no  idea 
what  is  to  1)6  done  to  remove,  or  even  abate  them. 
The  exceptions  are  a  plain  and  feasible  method  of 
rendering  the  seducer  of  women  more  responsi¬ 
ble  to  society  than  he  is  at  present,  and  a  sugges¬ 
tion  for  the  abolition  of  betting  swindles.  On 
the  “  Waste  of  Charity,”  his  remarks  are  acute 
aud  valuable,  but  by  no  means  so  full  or  so  satis¬ 
factory  as  those  made  during  the  recent  debates 
in  Parliament. 

Mr.  Greenwood,  like  every  man  who  has  been 
brought  much  in  contact  with  individual  suffering, 
has  a  sentimental  horror  of  general  laws  which 
must  necessarily  bear  hard  upon  individual  cases. 
His  most  hostile  criticism,  though  his  whole  book 
is  a  criticism  on  what  has  been  done  rather  than 
a  suggestion  of  what  is  to  be  done,  is  upon  the 
I)roposition  of  Colonel  Fraser  with  regard  to 
Habitual  Crinjinals.  Colonel  Fraser  is  the  Chief 
of  London  Police,  and  he  proposed  to  brand  crim¬ 
inals  who  are  thrice  brought  to  justice,  and  again 
for  each  successive  offence,  and  to  empower  the 
police  to  arrest  them  at  discretion  and  compel 
them  to  prove  that  they  are  gaining  an  honest 
livelihood.  This  would  undoubtedly  bear  very 
hard  upon  many  cases,  aud  Mr.  Greenwood  waxes 
hot  in  denunciation;  but  the  individual,  and  if 
necessary  a  generation,  must  be  sacrificed  to  the 
good  of  the  race.  There  is  no  system  known  to 
man  so  altogether  admirable  and  yet  so  unjust  in 
exceptional  instances  as  “  the  maje.stic  fabric  of 
English  law.”  We  suspect  that  it  is  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  melancholy  fact  that  the  good  of  all 
is  very  seldom  in  accordance  with  the  good  of 
each,  and  his  deep  sympathy  with  human  suffer¬ 
ing,  which  render  Mr.  Greenwood’s  book  so  bar¬ 
ren  of  clearly-defined  remedial  suggestions;  and 
thia  explains,  too,  why  writers  of  his  class  con¬ 
tribute  so  much  knowledge  of  facts,  and  yet  do 
so  little  of  real  value  in  developing  a  general  con¬ 
ception  of  how  any  wide-spread  evil  is  to  be 
handled  Besides  this,  Mr.  Grecnwowl  is  not  in¬ 
variably  too  careful  in  his  statements,  and  he  does 
not  always  agree  with  himself  in  the  estimate 
which  he  makes  of  the  relative  importance  of 
evils.  At  one  time  it  is  Prostitution  which  is  the 
social  evil  par  ejrcelleure,  at  another  ”  no  sam*  man 
will  contest  the  fact  that  Drunkenness  has 
wrought  more  mischief  than  aU  other  social  evils 
put  together,”  and  still  again  Betting  is  the  “bar- 
ric»  of  modern  and  monstrous  growtli,  that  blotrks 
the  advancement  of  social  purity,  and  causes  per¬ 
haps  more  ruin  and  irreparable  dismay  than  any 
other  two  of  the  curses  herein  treated  of." 

Many  of  the  facts  and  statistics  in  the  work 
are  valuable,  and  the  treatment  lively  and  inter¬ 
esting  ;  but  the  English  of  the  ”  Amateur  Casual  ” 
has  sulfered  somewhat  from  association  with 
“  casuals  ”  and  "  cadgers,”  and  the  book  is  on  the 


whole  a  very  excellent  one  for  young  people  to 
remain  ignorant  of. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  Fields,  Osgood 
k  Co.’s  edition  of  the  book  is  in  a  handsome  cloth 
volume,  and  Harpers  in  neat  bvo.  paper. 

Friends  in  Council.  By  Ahthuh  Helps.  New 
York:  James  Miller. 

If  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  were  called  upon  to 
specify  one  of  his  apostles  of  “sweetness  and 
light,”  of  that  serene  culture,  removed  alike  from 
apathy  and  fanaticism,  which  he  would  almost 
substitute  for  religion,  wo  fancy  that  the  name  of 
Arthur  Helps  would  ^  the  first  to  present  itself 
to  his  mind.  It  unfortunately  is  not  often  that  a 
mind  so  chaste  and  delicate  as  that  of  Mr.  Helps, 
so  little  in  harmony  with  the  restless  spirit  of  the 
age,  has  the  energy,  or  boldness,  or  broailth  of 
sympathy,  to  impel  it  to  the  production  of  such 
rare  works  as  he  has  given  to  the  world.  A  man 
can  seldom  diverge  very  widely  from  the  tenden¬ 
cies  of  his  time  and  yet  enter  upon  the  career  of 
an  author.  But  the  appreciation  which  Mr.  Helps 
and  William  Morris  have  attained  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  tastes  of  many  nw  n,  like  their 
atfections,  go  by  contraries,  and  that  beneath 
every  very  strung  movement  there  lies  a  reaction¬ 
ary  element 

“  Friends  in  Council  ”  is  not  a  new  work, 
though  it  is  far  less  known  than  it  should  be  in 
this  country.  It  was  fir.st  published  some  ten 
years  ago,  and  has  already  become  one  of  the 
purest  classics  of  our  language.  It  is  a  work  al¬ 
together  sni  generis,  without  an  antetype  in  our 
literature,  and,  excepting  Kealmah,  by  the  same 
author,  without  a  successor.  The  placid  serenity 
of  its  tone,  its  temperateness  and  sagacious  wis¬ 
dom,  the  entire  absence  of  anything  like  polemic 
heat,  isolate  it  widely  from  the  fever  and  tumult 
of  our  times.  It  might  have  been  written  in 
Acadie,  and  enjoyed  by  the  peasants  of  Grand  Pre, 
or  the  “  gentle  Elia  ”  might  have  written  it  had 
Elia  been  more  a  man  of  the  world. 

The  friends  whose  councils  are  the  subject  of 
the  book,  are  Dunsford,  a  college  professor,  and  Mil¬ 
verton  and  Ellesmere,  who  had  been  his  favorite 
pupils  at  the  University.  In  tlie  second  series,  in 
order  to  secure  a  Ijttle  more  variety,  two  young  fe¬ 
male  cousins  of  Milverton  are  added  to  the  coun¬ 
cils.  These  friends  meet  together,  an  essay  is  read, 
followed  by  conversation  and  criticism,  and  the 
meetings  are  connected  together  by  a  slender 
thread  of  narrative  whose  interest  develops 
placidly  with  the  progress  of  the  work.  This 
plan  was  doubtless  adopted  by  Mr.  Helps  as  best 
enabl  ng  him  to  present  all  sides  of  a  stibject,  and 
to  exercise  the  calm  judicial  tone  which  is  the 
principal  characteristic  of  his  intellect.  He  abhors 
special  pleading  instinctively,  and  is  conscientious¬ 
ly  careful  never  to  obscure  any  single  aspect  of  a 
question;  and  this  intellectual  truthfulness  is 
what  constitutes  the  rare  value  of  the  work. 

The  essays  are  of  course  the  most  important 
feature  of  “  Friends  in  Council,  ’  aud  they  cover 
a  field  wide  as  human  life.  Truth,  Conformity, 
Despair,  Recreation,  Greatness,  Fiction,  History, 
Education,  Government,  Public  Improvements, 
Slavery,  and  the  Art  of  Living,  are  only  a  few  of 
the  subjects  treated  of.  It  would  seem  scarcely 
just  to  rank  these  essays  among  the  strictly  best 
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ODOB  in  ErKflish  litoraturc.  Mr.  Helps  lacks  the 
nenrouB  vigor  of  expression  and  nice  sense  of 
the  value  of  words  which  are  essential  to  a  first- 
rate  essayist  like  Carlyle,  and  yet  who  shall  we 
place  with  him  if  we  rank  him  among  the  second  ? 

Bdt  if  their  kind  is  not  the  best,  in  the  most 
rigid  interpretation  of  tliat  word,  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  unequalled  of  their  kind;  and  those  who 
have  yet  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  “  Friends 
in  Council,”  have  a  pleasure  in  store  for  them 
which  does  not  often  remain  to  an  ordinarily  well- 
read  man. 

Mr.  Miller  has  published  the  work  in  two 
handsome  volumes,  worthy  of  the  place  which 
will  be  assigned  them  on  the  library  shelves :  and 
it  is  to  be  hop<'d  that  he  will  follow  them  up  with 
a  uniform  edition  of  Mr.  Helps’  works.  It  is  as¬ 
tonishing  that,  with  the  proverbial  enterprise  of 
our  publishers,  it  should  l>e  impossible  to  get  a 
uniform  edition  of  the  works  of  so  many  of  tlie 
best  writers  in  our  language. 

Pictorial  fteld-Book  of  thr  War  of  1812.  By 
Be.v'SON  J.  Lossino.  New  York:  Ilarjter  it  Bros. 

M  R.  Lossixa  in  the  present  volume  has  done  for 
the  War  of  1812  what,  in  the  “Pictorial  Field- 
Book  of  the  Revolution.”  he  did  for  our  struggle 
for  Independence.  He  has  gone  out  into  the  by¬ 
ways  and  hedges,  and  brought  in  facts  and  details 
which  other  historians  have  neglected;  gathered 
up  the  fragments  which  the  great  stream  of  hu¬ 
man  history  strands  here  and  there  upon  its  banks, 
tfK)  often  to  be  totally  forgotten.  He  “  has  trav¬ 
elled  more  than  ten  thousand  miles  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  in  the  Canadas,  with  note-book  and  pen¬ 
cil  in  hand,  visiting  places  of  interest  connected 
with  the  War  of  1812  — from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico — gathering  up,  recording,  and 
delineating  everything  of  special  value  not  found 
in  books  illustrative  of  the  subject,  and  making 
himself  familiar  with  the  topography  and  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  battle-fields  of  that  war.  Access  to 
the  archives  of  the  governments.  State  and  Na¬ 
tional,  and  to  private  collections,  was  freely  given 
him  ;  and  from  the  lips  of  actors  in  the  events  of 
that  struggle  he  received  the  most  interesting  in¬ 
formation  concerning  it  which  might  have  per¬ 
ished  with  them.”  had  it  not  been  thus  preserved. 
The  work  begins  where  the  former  volume  left 
off,  at  the  end  of  the  Revolution,  and  terminates 
with  the  text  of  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  at 
Ghent  on  the  24th  of  Decemljer,  1814. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enter  into  a  criticism 
of  Mr.  Lossing  as  a  historian.  He  has  attempted 
no  philosophical  deductions  from  his  subject,  and 
as  the  great  highway  of  events  had  already  been 
frequently  and  clearly  marked  out,  he  could  de¬ 
viate  but  slightly  from  the  record.  He  has  per¬ 
formed  a  laborious  and  tedious  work  carefully, 
conscientiously,  and  thoroughly ;  and  collected  to¬ 
gether  many  details,  sketches,  and  personal  anec¬ 
dotes,  some  of  which  are  valuable,  and  all  of 
which  are  interesting.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  of  works  better  adapted  than  these  two 
Field-Books  to  introduce  children  to  the  study  of 
history.  Vivid  in  description,  lively  and  sketchy 
in  narrative,  they  will  prove  to  them  an  appetiz¬ 
ing  preparation  for  the  severer  study  of  events. 

The  Field-Book  is  issued  by  the  publishers  in 
very  elaborate  stylo,  with  clear  and  legible  type. 


descriptive  headlines  on  each  page,  and  iUustrated 
with  882  wood-cuU.  A  carefully  prepared  index 
adds  very  materially  to  the  oompluteneas  and 
value  of  the  work. 

George  Eliol'i  y»t)els.  Household  edition.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  Field'!,  Osgood  it  G>. 

To  their  “  Household  Edition  ”  of  the  novels  of 
Reade  and  Thackeray,  Messrs.  Fields,  Osgood  A 
Co.  have,  with  their  usual  tact  and  good  judg¬ 
ment.  now  added  those  of  George  Eliot.  They 
will  comprise  “Adam  Bede,”  “The  Mill  on  the 
Floss.”  “Roraola.”  “  Felix  Holt.”  “  Silas  Mamcr,” 
and  ••  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,”  complete  in  five 
volumes. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  siieak  of  the 
position  which  these  works  hold  in  English  liter¬ 
ature.  They  are  unanimomsly  ranked  among  the 
very  best  novels  in  the  language,  and  many  coni- 
pi'tent  critics  in  England  place  “Romola”  and 
“  Adam  Bode  ”  at  the  heatl  of  contemjiornry  Fic¬ 
tion.  Nor  has  this  appreciation  been  confined  to 
England  She  obtaine<l  as  immediate  and  wide 
recognition  in  this  country  as  in  her  owm,  and  in 
an  autograph  letter  to  the  publishers,  prefixed  to 
“  Adam  Bede,”  she  lx>ar8  testimony  to  the  fact. 
“Some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  generous  sym¬ 
pathy  I  have  received  has  come  to  me  from  your 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  has  given  me  a  belief 
in  my  public  there,  which  is  a  precious  source  of 
encouragement.” 

For  ourself,  for  wide  and  solid  culture,  for  ma.s- 
culine  vigor  and  truthfulness  of  conception,  and 
for  perfect  mastery  of  English  prose,  we  would 
place  George  Eliot  at  the  head  of  every  female 
novelist  who  has  at  any  time  grated  our  litera¬ 
ture.  We  also  believe  that  posterity  will  accept 
her  novels  as  the  most  characteristic  which  the  age 
has  produced.  This,  it  would  seem,  is  as  much  as 
we  who  live  so  near  her  time  can  safely  assert,  for 
after  alL  and  at  the  best,  contemporary  criticism  is 
an  exceedingly  fallible  tribunal  But  w'e  have 
heard  a  litterateur,  for  whose  judgment  we  have 
unbounded  respect,  say,  “Sir,  for  luminosity  of 
intellect  and  breadth  of  information,  Dickens  and 
Thackeray,  as  compared  to  George  Eliot,  are  but 
children,  tasteful  and  brilliant  it  is  true,  but  chil¬ 
dren  nevertheless ;  and  for  depth  of  feeling  and 
clear  perception  of  the  great  truths  of  human 
nature,  she  is  not  only  now  without  a  rival,  but 
has  never  had  one.” 

The  “  Household  Edition "  of  our  classical 
novels  will  furnish  a  long-desired  opportunity  to 
the  thousands  of  readers  with  good  taste  but 
slender  purses  ;  and,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to 
say  before,  combines  the  special  features  of 
“cheapness,  legibility,  compactness,  and  ele- 
gance?^”  in  a  more  considerable  degree  than  any 
other  series  of  works  which  has  for  a  long  time 
been  put  in  the  market 
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An  Unknown  Island. — Up  to  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  whale  ahipa  by  Semmes  at  the  As¬ 
cension  Islands,  no  American  man-of-war  had  ever 
visited  this  imjmrtant  rendezvous  of  whalers  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  There  are  hundreds  and  even 
thousands  of  islands  in  the  Pacific,  many  of  which 
have  no  name ;  others  are  only  sighted  by  an  oc¬ 
casional  ship  going  to  or  retumim;  from  ports  in 
Asia.  We  send  expeditions  to  discover  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  North  Pole,  but  the  Pacific  Archi- 
pelajfo — a  great  island  world — is  to-day  half  un¬ 
known.  There  ought  to  bo  an  American  naval 
station  somewhere  among  these  islands.  At 
present  they  are  attached  to  the  East  India 
station,  and  for  this  reason  are  almost  wholly 
neglected.  When  a  shipmaster  desires  to  com¬ 
mit  barratry,  he  has  a  secure  hiding  place  among 
these  islands.  Onr  national  ships  are  never  seen 
there,  and  merchant-men  keep  clear  of  them,  un¬ 
less  an  occasional  landing  is  made  for  vegetables 
and  other  supplies.  A  few  years  since  a  shipmas¬ 
ter  now  sailing  out  of  this  port  stopped  at  one  of 
these  unknow'n  islands  for  a  supply  of  wood.  lie 
found  there  two  English  runaway  sailors  (pro¬ 
bably,)  and  about  fifteen  native  women.  There 
was  nothing  upon  the  island  but  an  abundance  of 
cocoanuts,  with  great  numbers  of  fish  in  the 
lagoon.  The  captain  left  an  assortment  of  such 
tropical  seeds  as  ho  had  with  him,  including  me¬ 
lons,  orange-*,  and  sweet  potatoes,  adding  to  the 
little  stock  a  pair  of  small  pigs.  The  island  soon 
afterwards  became  a  marvel  among  whalemen  for 
the  wealth  of  its  tropical  fruits,  and  some  years 
afterw-ards  a  load  of  live  hogs  was  brought  from 
th.at  island  to  this  market.  There  are  hundreds 
of  these  islands  over  which  no  sovereignty  has 
been  extended,  some  inhabited,  and  others  wait¬ 
ing  for  inhabitants,  and  nearly  all  of  the  larger 
ones  capable  of  producing  a  profusion  of  tropical 
fruits.  These  islands,  if  not  already,  are  likely  to 
become  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  robbers  and 
pirates  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Here  the  free¬ 
booters  can  find  refuge,  and  settle  the  fate  of 
many  a  sliip  so  certainly  that  no  one  will  be  left 
to  say  by  what  “  peril  of  the  sea”  she  was  lost. 
There  ought  to  1^  a  naval  station  where  war 
ships  may  rendezvous,  and  have  some  special 
watch  and  oversight  of  this  unknown  island 
world. — San  Francisco  Bulletin. 

Experiments  with  Liehi<fs  fhod  for  Children. — 
We  telieve  we  were  the  first  journal  to  call  at¬ 
tention  in  this  country  to  this  valuable  prepara¬ 


tion.  Indeed  we  were  the  first  to  do  so,  for  It 
was  in  our  pages  that  Baron  Liebig  himself  de¬ 
scribed  the  substance  as  a  soup  for  infants.  We 
are,  therefore,  interested  to  perceive  that  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  one  of  the  continental  scien¬ 
tific  scxneties,  Dr.  Kjelberg  related  his  experience 
of  the  use  of  Liebig’s  food  for  infants  as  a 
remedy.  Six  cases  of  diarrhoea  occurred  in  his 
Children’s  Hospital  among  infants  of  from  1^  to 
2  years ;  five  of  them  had  already  been  treated 
with  medicine  w  ithout  effect.  A  thin  broth  made 
from  the  “  food  "  was  given  them  as  their  only 
nourishment,  and  all  medicine  was  discontinued. 
The  motions  at  once  assumed  a  better  appear¬ 
ance.  In  one  case,  which  hud  no  previous  treat¬ 
ment  the  effect  of  the  exclusive  use  of  Liebig’s 
food  was  very  striking.  Dr.  Kjell>erg  says  that 
he  had  used  the  treatment  in  two  cases  of  chil¬ 
dren,  private  patients,  in  whom  not  diarrhoea, 
but  obstinate  constipation  was  the  malady.  The 
children  were  still  suckled,  while  the  f(X)d  was 
administered.  The  peristaltic  function  of  the 
Iwwels  rapidly  became  normal  and  regular.  Dr. 
Kjelberg  thinks  that  Liebig’s  food  possesses  the 
capacity  of  regulating  the  activity  of  the  intes¬ 
tinal  canal. 

Life  on  the.  Deep-sea  Bottom. — The  Americans 
continue  their  important  dredging  inquiries  in 
the  Gulf  Stream.  A  recent  number  of  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zonhgy 
(No.  7)  gives  the  second  series  of  reports  of 
results.  Mr.  L.  F.  Pourtales,  who  supplies  the 
record,  states  that  the  utmost  depth  reached  with 
the  dredge  w-as  517  fathoms,  or  3,102  feet,  or 
over  1,000  feet  beyond  the  late  researches  near 
Spitzbergen.  The  bottom  has  been  divided  into 
three  regions,  extending  in  zones  around  the 
Florida  reefs :  —  1.  From  the  reef  outwards 
four  or  five  miles  to  the  depth  of  90  fathoms ; 
2.  From  90  to  250  or  350  fathoms ;  3.  Tlie 

bottom  of  the  channel,  which  does  not  much  ex¬ 
ceed  600  fathoms.  The  first  region  is  barren, 
and  covered  only  by  dead  and  broken  shells, 
showing  that  the  fauna  of  the  reef  itself  does 
not  extend  seaward.  The  second  is  “rich  in 
animal  forms,”  and  is  particularly  interesting  to 
the  geologist.  It  is  a  limestone,  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  by  the  accumulation  of  the  calcareous 
remains  of  Corals,  Echinoderms,  and  Mollusks. 
These  debris  are  consolidated  by  the  tubes  of 
Serialise,  the  interstices  filled  up  by  Foraminiferaj 
and  smoothed  over  by  the  Nullipores.  It  is 
supposed  that  this  will  eventually  thicken  until 
the  water  is  shallow  enough  for  the  Astreans 
and  Madrepores  to  begin  their  work  of  founding 
a  new  barrier  similar  to  the  existing  reefs. 
This  limestone  is  filled  with  recent  fossils, 
furnished  iu  great  part  by  the  animals  now  liv¬ 
ing  on  the  bottom,  but  a  few  contribute  by  sink¬ 
ing  after  death  from  the  higher  regions  of  the 
superincumbent  water  (teeth  of  fishes  and 
shells  of  Pteropods),  and  others  are  brought  by 
currents  from  littoral  regions  (bones  of  the 
Manatee,  and  fragments  of  littoral  plants).  All 
the  branches  of  the  animal  kingdom,  so  far  as 
their  marine  carnivorous  orders  are  concerned, 
are  abundantly  represented  in  this  region,  but  it 
is  destitute  of  plants.  The  third  region  is 
sparsely  inhabited  by  a  few  Mollusks,  Biadiates, 
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and  Crusta jeans,  bnt  the  peculiar  animals  are 
the  microscopical  Olobigerime  whose  siliceous 
shells  have  covered  the  bottom  of  the  channel 
with  a  thick  deposit.  Tlie  deep-sea  animals  of 
the  second  and  third  regions  are  of  smaller  size 
than  allied  forms  of  the  littoral  zone.  The  only 
exception  is  an  Echinus,  which  is  nearly  of  the 
averager  size,  and  an  Actinia. 

Tht  C<mforr, lotion  of  th«  Xegro  Cranium. — .\t 
the  meeting  of  the  Physical  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
on  April  7,  a  paper  was  communicated  by  Dr.  J. 
S.  Smith  and  Professor  Turner,  on  eight  negro 
crania,  recently  sent  from  Old  Calabar.  Four  of 
the  skulls  were  those  of  males  and  four  females. 
They  were  the  crania  of  slaves  of  the  Calabar 
negroes,  and  were  probably  of  the  Iboo  tribe, 
having  been  brought  from  the  delta  of  the 
mighty  Ni^r  or  Quorra.  These  negroes  have 
been  described  as  being  among  the  most  de¬ 
graded  of  the  negro  race.  The  skulls,  however, 
showed  no  such  appearance  of  degradation,  and 
one  of  the  male  skulls  had  an  internal  capacity 
or  brain  bulk  of  93  cubic  inches.  The  crania 
also  exhibited  a  much  greater  variety  of  size 
than  was  to  have  been  expected  in  a  rude  negro 
people.  Mr.  Robb  considers  that  the  degraded 
state  of  the  delta  negroes  has  been  much  exag¬ 
gerated.  He  has  lived  among  them,  and  states 
that  they  are  simply  what  paganism  makes 
them,  but  their  nature  is  similar  to  our  own. 

The  Phy.si'-t  of  the  Gulf  Stream. — Mr.  James 
Groll,  who  has  published  some  papers  on  this 
subject,  speculates  thus  as  to  the  stream  as  a 
heat-carrying  medium.  The  total  quantity  of 
water,  he  says,  conveyed  by  this  stream  is  pro¬ 
bably  equal  to  a  stream  50  miles  broad  and  1,000 
feet  deep,  flowing  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an 
hour.  And  the  mean  temj)erature  of  the  entire 
mass  of  moving  waters  is  not  under  65®  at  the 
moment  of  leaving  the  Gulf.  I  think  wo  are 
warranted  to  conclude  that  the  Gulf  Stream,  be¬ 
fore  it  returns  from  its  northern  journey,  is  on 
an  average  cooled  down  to  at  least  40°,  conse¬ 
quently  it  loses  25®  of  heat  Each  cubic  foot  of 
water,  therefore,  in  this  case  carries  from  the 
tropics  for  distribution  upwards  of  1,500  units 
of  heat,  or  1,158,000  foot-pounds.  According  to 
the  above  estimate  of  the  size  and  velocity  of 
the  stream,  5,575,680,000.000  cubic  feet  of  water 
are  conveyed  from  the  Gulf  per  hour,  or 
133,816,S2o,Oi>O,f>00  cubic  feet  daily.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  total  quantity  of  heat  transferred 
from  the  equatori^  regions  per  day  by  the 
stream  amounts  to  154,959,300,000, 000,(»00,0iK) 
foot-pounds.  From  observations  made  by  Sir 
John  Herschel  and  by  M.  Pouillet  on  the  direct 
heat  of  the  sun,  it  is  found  tliat  were  no  heat 
absorbed  by  tbe  atmosphere,  about  83  foot¬ 
pounds  per  second  would  fall  upon  a  square 
foot  of  surface  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  sun's 
rays.  Mr.  Meech  estimates  that  the  quantity  of 
heat  cut  off  by  tbe  atmosphere  is  equal  to  about 
22  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  received  from 
the  sun.  M.  Pouillet  estimates  the  loss  at  24 
per  cent.  Taking  the  former  estimate,  64.74 
hx>t-pounds  per  second  will  therefore  be  the 
quantity  of  heat  falling  on  a  square  foot  of  the 
earth's  surface  when  the  sun  is  in  the  zenith. 
And  were  the  sun  to  remain  stationary  in  the 
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zenith  for  twelve  piours,  2,796,768  foot  pounds 
would  fall  upon  the  surface. 

Men  Reported  to  have  Tail*. — A  Calcutta  savant, 
who  signs  himself  “A.  Cameron,"  has  startled 
India  with  an  extraordinary  proposal.  He  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  tailed  men 
and  women  somewhere  in  Borneo,  and  calls  upon 
government,  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  and  the 
Indian  Museum  authorities  to  aid  in  getting  up  a 
scientiflc  eii>edition  to  go  in  search  of  them  I 
Cameron  says: — When  I  was  in  Sarawak,  I  met 
now  and  then  with  traders  who  had  been  in  the 
Kyan  country  to  the  north-wt*st  of  the  northern 
peninsula  or  projection  of  Borneo,  who  gave  me 
detailed  and  definite  accounts  of  a  race  of  men 
(not  the  orang-utang)  ^ho  dwelt  amongst  dense 
forests,  living  up  trees  (which  are  of  gigantic  size) 
with  their  wives  and  children,  witli  their  bows 
and  arrows,  and  other  rude  implements,  whatever 
they  may  bo.  They  lived  entirely  by  hunting, 
and  had  no  sort  of  agrricullure.  I  do  not  recol¬ 
lect  now.  after  the  lapse  of  such  a  long  period, 
whether  I  was  informed  that  they  made  use  of 
fire,  or  whether  they  cooked  at  all.  They  went, 
of  course,  entirely  naked.  They  had  no  inter¬ 
course  with  any  other  people,  and  spoke  a  gib¬ 
berish  of  their  own.  It  was  only  now  and  then 
that  Kyans,  Malays  or  Dyaks  ever  came  upon 
their  leafy  liabitations,  when  of  course  a  speedy 
retreat  used  to  be  beat  by  the  strangers.  Those 
accounts,  by  people  who  had  been  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  were  confirmed  by  other  Dyak  tribes 
and  by  Malays." — The  Homeward  Mail. 

A  Cure  for  SomtMmbulism. — Professor  Pelliz- 
zari,  of  Florence,  has  hit  upon  a  cure  for  somnam¬ 
bulism.  It  simply  consists  in  winding  once  or 
twice  round  one's  leg,  on  going  to  bed,  a  thin 
flexible  copper  wire,  long  enough  to  reach  the 
floor.  Eighteen  somnambulists,  treated  in  this 
way,  have  been  either  permanently  or  temporarily 
cui^.  The  Gaxetta  Medina,  of  Venice,  which  re¬ 
ports  the  fact,  says  that  copper  wire  is  known  to 
dissipate  magnetic  somnambulism,  and  that  this 
circumstance  led  the  professor  to  have  recourse  to 
this  strange  remedy. 

Xew  Lime  Light  without  Oxygen. — .\  brilliant 
and  steady  light  has  been  obtained  by  the  Messis. 
Darker  from  a  mixture  of  common  gas  and  atmos¬ 
pheric  air,  the  latter  of  which  contains  more  than 
a  fifth  part  of  oxygen.  The  air  and  gas  are 
either  mixed  as  in  the  Bourbouze  lamp,  or  are 
emitted  singly,  as  in  some  forms  of  the  oxy-hy- 
drogen  burner.  Instead,  however,  of  the  iniense 
heat  thus  obtained  being  employed  to  raise  to  a 
white  heat  a  platina  gauze  cap.  ns  proposed  two 
years  ago  by  M  Bourlwuze,  Messrs.  Darker  cause 
the  flame  to  impinge  u|>on  lime  or  giagnesia, 
either  singly  or  in  combination  with  asbestos,  and 
thus  obtain  a  light  of  great  purity  and  intensity. 
The  lime  light  has  thus  b^n  got  without  tlie 
trouble  and  expense  attendant  upon  the  emplo}’- 
ment  of  pure  oxygen. 

Too  spirited  Frenchmen,  Messieurs  Tissandier 
and  de  Fouvielle,  have  undertaken  the  daring  en¬ 
terprise  of  reaching  the  north  pole  in  a  balloon. 
The  machine  in  which  the  bold  adventurers  are 
about  to  embark  on  their  perilous  journey,  and 
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which  is  appropriately  named  “  I.e  P61e  Nord,’’  ia 
now  being  completed'  in  the  Champ  de  Mara, 
which  the  government  have  placed  at  their  dia- 
poaal  for  the  purpose.  The  car,  a  marvel,  it  is 
said,  of  strength  and  lightness,  is  constructed  to 
carry  ten  passengers,  4,00U  lbs.  of  ballast,  and  pro¬ 
visions  fur  a  month. 

77/e  Excavations  at  Herculaneum. — The  excava¬ 
tions  commenced  a  few  mouths  ago  at  Hercu¬ 
laneum  promise  rich  results.  It  is  known  that 
the  Pompeians  were  able  to  return  to  their  buried 
dwellings  and  recover  their  most  precious  effects; 
but  at  Herculaneum  that  was  impossible  owing 
to  the  far  greater  depth  and  more  solid  character 
of  the  strata  of  volcanic  matter  which  over- 
whelmea  that  city.  In  fact,  to  reach  Pompeii  the 
excavators  had  only  to  penetrate  a  deposit  of 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  feet  in  thicknes-s, 
but  the  lost  Herculaneum  lies  under  a  tifty-feet 
strata  of  the  hardest  lava.  Working  through  it 
is  very  laborious  and  requires  the  constant  use  of 
the  pick.  On  the  7  th  inst.  two  gold  brooches 
•were  found  attached  to  portions  of  a  dress,  pro¬ 
bably  a  jivpiuni.  Ijjter  in  the  same  day,  a  marble 
faun  was  discovered,  a  mediocre  copy  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  original. 

Griffin  of  ftpecie.'i. — Caerdoon,  Barmouth,  June 
7,  1869.  1  have  received  a  letter  from  Germany 

on  the  increase  of  the  ele{>hant,  in  which  a 
learned  professor  arrives  at  a  totally  different  re¬ 
sult  from  that  of  Mr.  Garbett,  both  of  which 
differ  from  that  of  your  correspondent  “Pon¬ 
derer.”  Hence  perhaps  you  may  think  it  worth 
while  to  publish  a  rule  by  which  my  son,  Mr. 
George  Darwin,  finds  that  the  product  for  any 
number  of  generations  may  easily  be  calculated : — 
“  The  supposition  is  that  each  pair  of  elephants 
begins  to  breed  when  aged  30,  breeds  at  60,  and 
again,  for  the  last  time,  at  90,  and  dies  when 
aged  100,  bringing  forth  a  pair  at  each  birth.  We 
start,  then,  in  the  year  0  with  a  pair  of  elephants 
aged  .SO.  They  produce  a  pair  in  the  year  0,  a 
pair  in  the  year  30,  a  pair  in  the  year  60.  and  die 
in  the  year  70.  In  the  year  60,  then,  there  will 

be  the  following  pairs  alive,  viz _ one  aged  90, 

one  aged  60,  two  aged  30,  ftmr  aged  0.  The  last 
three  sets  are  the  only  ones  that  will  breed  in  the 
year  90.  At  each  breeding  a  pair  produces  a 
pair,  so  that  the  number  of  pairs  produced  in  the 
year  90  will  be  the  sum  of  the  three  numbers  1, 
2.  4,  i.e.  7.  Henceforward,  at  each  j/eriod,  there 
will  be  a  set  of  pairs,  aged  30,  60,  90  res/pectively 
which  breed.  These  sets  will  consist  of  the  pairs 
bom  at  the  three  preceding  periods  respectively. 
Thus  the  number  of  pairs  bom  at  any  period  will 
be  the  sum  of  the  three  prec«-ding  numbers  in  the 
series,  which  gives  the  number  of  births  at  each 
period  ;  and  l)ec8U8e  the  first  three  of  this  series 
are  1,  2,  4,  therefore  the  series  is  1,  2,  4,  7,  13, 
24,  44,  4c.  These  are  the  numbers  given  by 
‘  Ponderer.'  At  any  period,  the  whole  number  of 
pairs  of  elephants  consists  of  the  young  elephants 
together  with  the  three  sets  of  parents;  but  since 
the  sum  of  the  three  sets  of  parents  is  equal  in 
number  to  the  numlier  of  young  ones,  therefore 
the  whole  number  of  pairs  is  twice  the  number  of 
young  ones,  and  therefore  the  whole  number  of 
elephants  at  this  period  (and  for  ten  years  on¬ 
wards)  is  four  times  the  corresponding  number  in 


the  series.  In  order  to  obtain  the  general  term 
of  the  series,  it  is  necessary  to  solve  an  easy  equa¬ 
tion  by  the  Calculus  of  Finite  Differences." 
CUARLXS  Dabwik,  in  the  Athoujeum. 

Payments  for  Cotton. — The  value  of  the  raw 
cotton  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
first  two  months  of  this  year  was  6,702,2561.,  as 
compared  with  4.686.843/.  in  the  first  two  months 
of  1868,  and  6,264, 8''9/.  in  the  first  two  months 
of  1867.  Of  these  sums  3,854,179/.  went  to  the 
United  States  in  the  first  two  months  of  this  year, 
as  compared  with  3,401,1771.  and  3,309,885/.  ; 
715,259/.  to  Brazil,  as  compared  with  303,432/. 
and  620,786/.;  1,129,858/.  to  Egypt,  as  compared 
with  602,843/.  and  1,706,511/.;  and  857,7011.  to 
British  India,  as  compared  with  328,176/.  and 
465,165/. 

ExtraordiiMry  Phenomenon. — On  the  evening  of 
the  30th  May  the  inhabitants  of  Greiffenberg  and 
the  neighboring  villages,  for  more  than  a  German 
mile  in  circuit,  were  the  witnesses  of  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  natural  phenomenon.  Between  nine  and 
ten  o’clock  thunder -clouds  seemed  to  bo  gathering 
around  the  Iser  and  Riesengebirge,  to  the  south, 
while  the  rest  of  the  sky  appeared  to  be  covered 
only  by  light  clouds.  Now  and  then  a  few  Ha-shes 
of  lightning  were  seen  in  the  far  distance.  Sud¬ 
denly  all  eyes  were  blinded  by  a  fall  of  fire,  differ¬ 
ing  both  in  form  and  color  from  common  lightning, 
wliich  was  followed  in  four  or  five  seconds  by  a 
deep  and  terrific  report,  like  a  loud  peal  of  thun¬ 
der.  All  the  windows  rattled  and  the  houses 
seemed  shaken  to  their  foundations.  Those  who 
were  in  the  open  air  say  that  they  seemed  to  be 
wrapt  in  fire  and  deprived  of  air  some  instants. 
A  mild  and  moderate  rain,  without  thunder  or 
lightning,  followed.  Opinions  differ  as  to  whether 
the  above  appearances  are  to  be  atfibuted  to  a 
meteor  or  to  a  sudden  discharge  of  electricity.— 
North  German  Correspondent. 

Victor  Hugo  on  the  Science  of  Navigation. — The 
day  when  navigation,  now  a  routine,  shall  become 
a  mathematical  science;  the  day,  for  instance, 
when  men  will  try  to  find  out  why,  in  our  climate, 
hot  winds  sometimes  come  from  the  north  and  cold 
ones  from  the  south;  the  day  when  we  shall  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  diminutions  of  temperature  are 
proportioned  to  the  depths  of  the  sea ;  the  day 
when  we  shall  have  before  our  minds  the  fact  that 
the  globe  is  a  great  magnet,  polarized  in  s{Mce, 
having  two  axes,  one  of  rotation,  one  of  effluvium, 
cutting  each  other  at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and 
that  the  magnetic  poles  revolve  round  the  geo¬ 
graphic;  when  those  who  risk  their  lives  shall 
choose  to  risk  them  scientifically ;  when  the  un¬ 
stable  medium  of  navigation  shall  have  been 
studied ;  when  every  captain  shall  be  a  meteorolo¬ 
gist,  every  pilot  a  chemist,  then  will  many  catas¬ 
trophes  be  avoided.  The  sea  is  as  much  magnetic 
as  watery;  an  ocean  of  forces  floats,  unknown,  in 
the  ocean  of  currents — down  stream,  we  may  say. 
To  see  in  the  ocean  only  a  mass  of  water  is  not  to 
see  it  at  all ;  the  ocean  is  a  coming  and  going  of 
fluid  as  much  as  a  flux  and  reflux  of  liquid,  af¬ 
fected  even  more  by  attraction  than  by  hurricanes. 
Molecular  adhesion  (shown  by  capillary  attraction, 
among  other  phenomena)  shares,  in  the  ocean,  the 
grandeur  of  the  ocean’s  volume,  and  the  waves  of 
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efHuvium  aometimea  asaiat,  aometimea  oppcae,  the 
wavea  of  the  air  and  the  water.  He  who  knowa 
not  the  electric  lawa  knowa  not  the  hydrau¬ 
lic,  for  they  interpenetrate.  True,  no  atudy  ia 
more  difficult  or  more  doubtful ;  it  borders  on  im- 
pMture,  aa  astronomy  borders  on  astrolopry.  But 
without  it  there  ia  no  real  navig^ation. — L’homme 
qui  rit 

The  Tranntn  of  Venue. — The  appraach  of  the 
transits  of  Venus  has  made  it  a  duty  of  official 
astronomers  to  consider  what  steps  ought  to  be 
taken  now  in  preparing  for  their  observations. 
With  much  care  and  with  the  consumption  of 
much  time,  Mr.  Airy  examined  into  the  circum 
stances  of  the  two  transits,  and  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  after  every  reliance  is  placed  on 
foreign  and  colonial  observatories,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  British  Government  to  undertake  the 
equipment  of  five  or  six  temporary  stations.  It  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  authority  should  be 
promptly  given  for  procuring  the  instruments 
which  will  be  required.  On  those  by  which  local 
time  and  longitude  will  be  determine  there  is  no 
uncertainty ;  on  the  viewing-telescopes  there  may 
be  some  question. — Athenmim. 

Profejuor  Huaiey  on  Phyeiral  Oeogrnphy. — 
Professor  Huxley  delivered  another  of  his  lectures 
recently.  He  said  the  land  extending  from  the 
south-eastern  shores  of  England  to  Mount  Snow¬ 
don  in  Wales  was  distinguished  for  having  been 
subjected  to  six  most  important  geological  changes. 
The  formation  of  coal  was  due  to  the  existence  of 
successively  submerged  and  emerged  forests  and 
vegetable  matter.  The  successive  layers  of  geo¬ 
logical  strata  extended  to  a  depth  of  70,0(»0  feet. 
The  calculation  of  the  entire  series  of  strata  would 
be  almost  beyond  the  range  of  human  conception. 
Each  successive  layer  of  coal  in  the  bed  might 
have  taken  about  ItiO  years  in  forming;  and  how 
old  might  not  the  Nova  Scotia  coal  beds  be,  seeing 
that  these  beds  contain  from  60  to  70  layers  one 
upon  the  other  7  England  and  the  British  Islands 
w'ere  but  the  bed  of  some  old  sea. 


ART. 

We  had  a  ramble  last  month  through  the  gal¬ 
leries  and  art-shops  of  Phidadelphia,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  either  the  state  of 
art  in  that  city  is  sadly  misrepresented  by  the 
pictures  on  exhibition,  or  that  the  mathematical 
madness  of  her  streets  has  proved  too  much  for  the 
artists.  There  was  scarcely  a  painting  in  any  of 
the  rooms  we  visited  which  could  be  considered 
worthy  of  a  centre  stand  in  an  auction  sales¬ 
room. 

In  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  are,  of  course, 
many  pictures  worth  seeing — notably  the  great 
cartoons  of  Benjamin  West,  which  are  in  some  re¬ 
spects  much  better  than  anything  which  our  own 
Academy  possesses ;  but  they  occupy  far  too 
large  a  space  on  the  walls,  causing  the  rooms  in 
which  they  are  hung  to  appear  small  and  in¬ 
significant,  and  giving  them  the  aspect  of 
tapestried  chambers.  Other  paintings  there  are 
which  render  the  Philadelphia  Academy  better 
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worth  visiting,  on  the  whole,  than  any  of  our  own 
Exhibitions,  but  none  of  them  are  either  new  or 
unknown,  and  we  forliear  criticism.  The  col¬ 
lection  of  casts  from  the  antique  is  valuable  and 
complete,  but  the  figures  are  ranged  nmnd  like 
the  gallipots  on  a  druggist's  shelves  (when  they 
are  ranged  at  alii,  and  almost  tempt  one  to  sus,- 
pect  that  they  were  pitched  down-stairs  as  mis¬ 
cellaneous  debris,  and  left  to  themselves.  They 
are  too  close  toprether,  and  many  of  the  best  of 
them  are  discoverable  only  after  pretty  keen 
search.  The  marbles,  comprising  some  of  the  best 
statuary  in  America,  occupy  a  portion  of  the  West 
Room,  and  are  huddled  together,  like  sheep  in  a  pen. 
Even  such  a  work  as  Mr.  Jackson’s  “Death  of 
Abel,”  placed,  as  it  is,  in  the  centre  of  a  heap,  is 
utterly  insignificant.  This  is  pure  indifference  and 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  that  should 
attend  to  the  arrangement  of  the  works,  and  we 
hardly  expected  to  find  it  tolerated  outside  of 
New  York  city. 

Much  the  best  picture  recently  placed  on  exhi¬ 
bition  is  one  by  W.  T.  Richards,  whom  we  would 
be  inclined  to  rank  first  among  our  pre-Raphaelite 
artists.  The  theme  which  he  has  chosen  is  one 
which  very  few  painters  would  have  dared  at¬ 
tempt,  and  which  fewer  still  would  have  executed 
successfully.  It  represents  nothing  but  gray  sky, 
and  sea,  the  latter  meeting  the  former  in  the  dim 
and  hazy  distance,  and  surging,  heaving,  and  lap¬ 
ping  in  countless  involutions  along  the  foreground. 
The  shore  is  near,  as  evinced  by  the  short 
broken  waves  and  eager  eddies,  but  invisible. 
No  vestige  of  life  is  seen  save  a  couple  of  sea¬ 
gulls  which  hover  lazily  over  the  water,  and  they 
are  only  perceptible  on  close  scrutiny.  Nothing 
theatrical:  nothing  sensational  or  “striking.” 
The  photographic  realism  for  which  Richards  is 
celebrated  and  sometimes  censured,  the  elabora¬ 
tion  of  details,  the  pcTfcction  of  every  little 
bubble  and  current,  the  spray  which  the  career¬ 
ing  wavelets  throw  off,  are  the  only  means  by 
which  the  effect  of  the  picture  could  have  been 
produced.  And  such  an  effect  I  What  a  human 
sympathy  there  is  about  the  sea  I  How  it  speaks 
to  us  in  its  strife  and  turmoil,  in  its  ceaseless 
unrest  and  “dumbly  passionate”  panting  after 
the  unknown  and  unattainable,  of  the  fitful  fever 
of  human  life.  Nature,  notwithstanding  tho 
poets,  is  sadly  unsympathetic.  Her  sternness 
and  magnificence  are  as  one,  and  she  bares  a 
breast  of  stone  to  those  who  have  l>een  defiled 
by  the  life  of  cities  and  the  breath  of  civilization. 
She  drapes  herself  or  puts  aside  her  vesture, 
she  smiles  or  frowns,  all  unmindful  of  us  poor 
creatures  who  nestle  to  her  bosom,  aa  if  con¬ 
scious  of  some  higher  worship.  But  the  sea 
speaks  to  us  in  a  language  we  can  understand. 
It  tells  us  of  struggles  and  aspirations  and 
agonies  similar  to  our  own,  and  it  never  oppresses 
us  with  the  monotony  of  silence  and  solitude. 

Another  picture  which  may  deserve  mention 
principally  on  account  of  the  goodness  of  the 
architecture  and  the  rare  excellence  of  the  color¬ 
ing,  is  “  Esther  denouncing  Human  ”  by  George 
Bensell. 

The  figures  are  all  attitudinizing  in  a  first  class 
theatrical  manner;  they  are  put  into  excellent 
anatomical  positions  for  the  special  puiqiose  of 
being  drawn  by  the  artist ;  the  king  is  a  vulgar 
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Bcowling  prladiator  croucliinff  for  a  spring  upon 
his  prey ;  wtiile  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Hr. 
Bensell  is  amenable  to  the  statute  against  cruelty 
to  animals  for  inflicting  such  an  arm  as  Queen 
Esther  stretches  toward  Hainan  upon  any  woman 
of  less  stature  than  Penthesilea.  But  the  warm 
voluptuous  color  of  the  East  is  well  caught,  the 
architectural  drawing  is  excellent,  and  the  con¬ 
ception  true  to  the  time,  with  the  exception  of 
the  pillars,  which  are  too  nearly  Doric  in  style  for 
a  crude  age  in  which  massiveness  and  grandeur 
were  the  prevailing  taste. 

But  while  my  thoughts  were  thus  wandering 
back  to  the  walls  of  the  Academy,  the  spirit  in 
my  feet  had  led  me  to  the  Odeon — there  to  see 
and  hear  the  moat  extraordinary  thing  imaginable 
— a  s]>eakiHff  machine,  the  invention  of  a  Vien¬ 
nese,  Faber  by  name,  now  dead.  His  nephew 
and  niece  work  and  explain  this  triumph  of  me¬ 
chanical  science.  I  found  twenty  or  thirty 
people  sitting  before  a  large  doll,  in  ringlets  and 
a  blue  satin  gown,  its  hands  crossed  in  its  lap, 
leaning  against  a  8]>ecies  of  tent  Ijedstcad,  to 
which  is  apjiended  what  seems  a  bit  of  the  in¬ 
terior  of  a  pianoforte.  A  lean  intelligent-looking 
girl  in  a  low  dress  and  short  sleeves,  touches  the 
keys  of  the  pianoforte  projection,  and  the  doll’s 
painted  mouth  opims  and  shuts,  while  a  loud  mo¬ 
notonous  voice  rejjoats  hundreds  of  words  and 
sentences,  in  diflerent  languages,  at  the  dictation 
of  the  showman.  Of  course,  one  naturally  thinks 
that  some  one  is  hidden  in  the  tent  liedstead  till 
the  guide  pulls  down  the  drapery,  detaches  the 
blue  satin  gown,  leaves  nothing  but  the  hideous 
head  hanging  on  the  frame-work  in  front  of  a 
large  pair  of  bellows  (which  perform  the  duty  of 
the  lungs),  and  Anally,  takes  away  the  mask  it¬ 
self  (alter  which  the  poor  macliine  loses,  with 
its  nasal  organs,  the  power  of  speaking  French), 
leaving  only  something  that,  when  shut,  reminds 
one  of  the  mouth  of  a  tortoise  magnifled,  when 
open  presents  an  exact  imitation  in  black  gutta¬ 
percha  of  the  chief  organs  of  speech.  The  move¬ 
ment  of  the  tongue  is  extraordinary  to  see,  the 
pronunciation,  though  liresomely  monotonous,  is 
very  perfect,  with  the  exception  of  a  preparatory 
hisn  in  the  letter  s,  and  a  lingering  ijurr  in  the  r. 
I  wonder  whether  any  will  have  the  courage  to 
make  another,  perhaps  a  singing  as  well  as 
speaking  machine,  or  whether  the  machine  and 
the  idea  will  drop  away  together  into  oblivion 
and  ruin. 

What  a  wonderful  place  is  the  Erz-Gicsserei 
(Bronze  Foundry)  I  Surely  the  Titans  must  have 
had  a  battle  here  I  See  the  colossal  logs  and 
arms  and  heads  strewm  over  the  vast  chambers  I 
No,  I  am  in  some  new  circle  of  Dante’s  Infenio, 
where  dark  little  demons  are  burning,  and  beating, 
and  scraping,  and  scratching  the  torn  members  of 
many  a  hopeless  sinner  I  Old  Roman  friends  of 
mine  are  hero ;  1  recognize  the  boots  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln  by  Rogers,  and  the  Ano  face  of 
Emma  8tebbiu’s  “Angel.”  Herr  Muller — the 
benevolent  head  ogre  of  this  den — now  leads  me 
gently  from  the  scene  of  horror,  to  where? 
Amid  immense  halls  Ailed  with  colossal  statues, 
I  feel  like  Gulliver  in  Brobdignag;  I  am  among 
the  many  models  that  have  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  great  bronzist.  What  pleased  me 


almost  more  than  all  was  the  recumbent  flgure 
by  Stiglmayer  of  Caroline  von  Manlich,  who  died 
in  her  twentieth  year,  her  beautiful  hair  sweep¬ 
ing  shroud-like  down  to  her  very  feet.  Near  her, 
stricken  into  age,  but  nut  out  of  beauty,  lies  the 
form  of  her  warrior  lover,  who  died  years  after, 
like  the  old  king  of  Thule,  “  faithful  even  till  the 
grave.”  With  yet  deeper  interest  I  gazed  on  the 
grandest  statue  of  Germany’s  greatest  man, 
Crawford’s  Beethoven,  and  long  after  other  ima¬ 
ges  of  the  bronze  foundry  have  faded  from  my 
iniml,  I  shall  see  that  noble  brow,  borne  down 
by  its  own  weight  of  brain,  framed  in  those  lion- 
like  masses  of  hair,  those  spiritual  and  spirit- 
seeing  eyes,  the  melancholy  mouth,  with  its 
creaseil  and  falling  corners — all  that  beautiful, 
sorrowful  face,  so  w'ell  acquainted  with  grief,  so 
childlike,  innocent  of  guile  and  hatred!— /^c- 
tator. 

A  canopied  statue  of  Queen  Victoria,  designed 
by  Mr.  Noble,  is  almut  to  be  sent  from  London 
to  India,  as  a  present  from  the  King  of  Baroda 
to  the  Victoria  Gardens  in  Bombay,  where  it  will 
be  set  up.  The  flgure  of  the  Queen  is  of  colos¬ 
sal  proportions,  being  more  than  eight  feet  in 
height,  seated.  Her  Majesty  is  seated  on  a 
throne,  in  her  full  robes  of  State,  with  the  sceptre 
and  orb,  and  presents  a  very  dignifled  appear¬ 
ance.  The  material  of  the  statue  is  white  marble. 
The  canopy,  whiuh  is  forty-two  feet  high  to  the 
top  of  the  finial,  is  of  white  Sicilian  marble.  It 
is  of  Gothic  typo,  and  well  executed.  The  back¬ 
ground  of  the  interior  is  slightly  relieved  with  a 
pale  Sienna  tinted  marble,  enriched  with  a  diaper 
incised,  and  an  inscribed  garter.  The  pillars  on 
each  side  of  the  front  are  also  of  pale  Sienna 
marble,  richly  chiselled.  The  base  is  composed 
of  steps,  the  lowest  of  which  is  eighteen  feet 
wide,  and  twenty-two  feet  deep  from  front  to 
back. 

The  statue  of  Lord  Palmerston,  lately  uncov¬ 
ered  at  Southampton,  is  thus  described :  As  a 
work  of  art,  its  design  is  semi-classical ;  the  cloak 
which  Lord  Palmerston  actually  wore,  it  is  said, 
at  the  opening  of  Hartley  Institute)  in  South¬ 
ampton,  being  introduced,  with  its  pendent  folds, 
to  qualify  the  modern  garb  of  coat  and  trousers. 
His  leit  hand  holds  a  scroll,  and  the  books  at  his 
feet  are  inscriljed  with  the  titles  of  his  offices, 
from  the  year  1809  to  the  time  of  his  decease. 
October,  1865.  The  statue  is  of  Sicilian  marble, 
eight  feet  high,  and  stands  on  a  pedestal,  with 
granite  sub-plintli,  making  a  total  height  of 
seventeen  feet 

This  year’s  exhibition  in  Paris  contains  4,230 
works  of  art  The  place  of  honor  is  occupied 
by  four  large  pictures ;  “  ApoUo  and  the  Muses,” 
by  Bouguerean,  an  “  Ascension,”  by  Bonuat  a 
“Stag  Hunt,”  by  Courbet,  and  “  An  Inundation” 
by  Leuillier. 

Mr.  Story’s  statue  of  George  Peabody  was 
successfully  cast  at  the  Royal  Bronze  Foundry  in 
Munich,  on  the  4th  and  5th  of  July.  It  is  a  sit¬ 
ting  flgure,  oue-third  larger  than  life-size,  in  or¬ 
dinary  morning  costume. 

The  German  art  critics  heartily  commend  the 
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simple  realistic  manner  in  whicli  the  sculptor  has 
performed  his  task.  The  statue  has  been 
erected  in  London,  in  the  centre  of  the  square 
around  which  Mr.  Peabody’s  lodging-houses  for 
workmen  have  been  built. 

The  publication  of  a  magnificent  artistic  work 
has  been  commenced  in  Munich;  “ Monuments 
of  Italian  Paintings  from  the  Decadence  of  tlie 
Antique  to  the  Sixteenth  Century,  by  Ernst 
Forster.”  It  will  be  issued  in  l‘i&  folio  numbers, 
each  containing  two  engravings  with  descriptive 
text.  Twenty-five  of  them  wUl  appear  annually, 
until  the  work  is  completed.  The  cost  will  be 
about  fifty  cents  (gold)  per  number  or  only  $12.50 
per  annum. 

The  excavations  in  Athens,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Bazaar,  have  been  resumed.  Two  colossal 
headless  statues  have  been  discovered,  buried 
only  to  the  depth  of  three  feet.  On  the  hem  of 
the  rich  drapery  w'ith  which  one  of  them  is 
adorned  is  the  in.scription :  “  Made  by  Jason,  the 
Athenian  ” — a  name  not  hitherto  known,  ^mo 
remains  of  the  Roman  period  have  also  been 
found  at  the  Pirwus. 

The  statue  of  David,  by  Michael  Angelo,  has 
stood  for  nearly  three  centuries  and  a  half  in  its 
present  position  in  front  of  the  Old  Palace  in 
Florence.  It  is  now  found  tliat  the  elements  are 
doing  the  work  serious  damage.  One  of  the  legs 
is  cracked,  and  longer  exposure,  it  is  thought, 
would  be  likely  to  cause  its  destructioa  The 
work  is  accordingly  to  be  removed  to  the  National 
Museum,  aud  kept  under  cover. 

The  southern  portal  of  Cologne  Cathedral  is 
now  completed.  It  is  ornamented  with  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seven  statues,  thirty-eight  of  which  are 
life-size,  and  eight  reliefs  representing  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  our  Saviour.  These  have  all  been  de¬ 
signed  and  executed  by  Professor  Mohr. 

The  Arundel  Society  in  London  intend  to  re¬ 
produce  their  publication  by  photography,  one- 
fiflh  of  the  original  size,  and  issue  them  in  five 
quarterly  volumes,  at  a  guinea  each.  This  will 
place  some  most  admirable  works  of  art  in  the 
reach  of  moderate  purses. 

Judging  from  the  involved  and  rambling  notice 
in  the  London  Spe^ator  of  the  National  Art  Ex¬ 
hibition,  recently  opened  in  Munich,  we  should 
say  that  it  hardly  maintains  the  reputation  of 
that  ancient  art  centre. 

After  the  recent  revolution  in  Spain,  a  great 
deal  of  fine  old  tapestry  was  discovered  in  the 
Royal  Palace  at  Madrid.  This  has  been  collected 
and  arranged,  and  will  be  placed  in  the  Callories 
of  the  EscuriaL 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  only  20,000 
fkincs  are  requir^  for  the  projected  monument 
to  Lamartine,  the  subscriptions  are  not  yet  suffi¬ 
cient  Adam  Solomon  has  been  selected  sculptor. 

A  curious  old  portrait  has  been  discovered  of 
Napoleon  I.,  painted  at  Ajaccio,  in  March,  1773, 


by  Ca valued.  The  future  Emperor  was  then  but 
four  years  old.  lie  is  dress^  in  a  sailor’s  cos¬ 
tume,  of  dark  olive  green,  and  wears  pointed 
shoes  with  silver  buckles.  Thick  hair  falls  over 
the  child's  forehead,  but  the  features  wear  a  de¬ 
cided  resemblance  to  subsequent  likenesses.  The 
picture  is  in  the  possession  of  M.  Giacocometti, 
brother  of  the  poet  and  forms  part  of  a  collec¬ 
tion  which  few  private  persons  can  rival 

Jackson,  the  American  sculptor  in  Florence, 
has  completed  the  model  of  his  group  for  the 
Central  Park,  and  it  will  soon  bo  packeil  aud 
sent  off,  to  be  cast  either  in  Germany  or  America. 

Santarelli  has  lately  completed  the  designs  for 
the  monumental  doors  of  the  Church  of  Santa 
Crooe  in  Florence,  which,  for  more  than  five  ceu- 
turies,  have  been  wanting. 

A  monument  to  the  unfortunate  Emperor  Max¬ 
imilian  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Hietziug,  near 
Vienna. 

A  statue  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  marble,  is  to 
be  erected  in  the  now  Town  Hall  in  Manchester. 
The  work  is  to  be  executed  by  Mr.  Noble. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  has  conferred  the  dec¬ 
oration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  upon  the  artists 
Bierstadt  and  Constant  Meyer. 

A  bronze  statue  of  Louis  XVI.  is  about  to  be 
erected  at  Bordeaux. 


VARIETIES. 

The  Ruins  of  Sebastopol. —  .\.fter  the  lapse  of  thir¬ 
teen  years  we  are  re-conducted  to  the  Crimea,  and 
invit^  to  look  upon  the  ruins  of  Sebastopol  and 
the  places  around  it.  The  first  thing  that  strikes 
us  is  the  completeness  of  the  ruin.  No  city  cursed 
by  prophetic  lips  has  ever  encountered  a  more 
appalling  destruction.  Sebastopol  is  now  not  only 
no  fortress;  it  is  not  even  an  ordinary  trading  sea¬ 
port.  A  miserable  and  half-beggared  population, 
reduced,  perhaps,  to  a  tenth  of  the  old  number, 
still  haunts  the  ruins  to  talk  of  the  old  times,  and 
wonder  if  the  Czar  will  ever  give  the  word  which 
is  to  re-establish  the  fallen  greatness  of  the  city. 
Tlie  beautiful  southern  coast  of  the  Crimea  is  still 
the  resort  of  noble  and  wealthy  Russians;  the 
coasts  of  the  Black  Sea  are  receiving  every  year 
more  and  more  of  the  influence  of  civilization ;  that 
great  basin  has  become  the  scene  of  a  commerce  of 
which  no  one  can  foresee  the  limits;  and  yet 
Sebastopol  which  but  a  few  years  ago  was  the 
most  famous  city  of  its  shores,  and  possesses  natu¬ 
ral  advantages  such  as  belong  to  few  others,  still 
lies  in  the  ruins  of  1856.  There  has  been  seem¬ 
ingly  no  attempt  even  to  encourage  the  stay  of  the 
old  population,  or  to  give  the  place  a  new  chance 
as  a  seat  of  trade.  The  Russians,  we  are  told,  are 
wonderfully  candid  and  outspoken.  They  do  not 
pretend  to  extenuate  the  loss  they  have  suffered. 
They  are  proud  of  the  heroism  of  their  army  in 
holding  the  town  so  long  under  such  a  storm  of 
shot  and  shell  as  was  poured  upon  it,  and  they 
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count  the  Crimean  carapai^  as  one  of  the  most 
frlorious  in  tiieir  annals.  But  the  reality  of  the 
defeat  and  the  important  consequences  of  the 
Treaty  which  followed  are  too  present  to  their 
minds  for  them  to  seek  to  persuade  others  of  their 
insifj^niticanee.  The  destruction  of  Sebastopol  has 
chanired  the  relations  between  the  Russian  Empire 
and  the  Porte.  In  the  time  of  Nicholas  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  next  war  with  Turkey  would  be  a 
very  simple  afl’air.  The  naval  ptjwer  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  had  declined,  while  that  of  Russia  was  espe¬ 
cially  formidable  in  the  Black  Sea.  The  ships,  if 
not  numerous,  were  of  great  sise  and  in  good  con¬ 
dition  ;  and  of  the  resources  of  Sebastopol  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  they  astonished  even  those, 
both  English  and  French,  who  had  formed  the 
highest  opinion  of  the  strength  of  Russia.  The 
colos.sal  scale  and  completeness  of  the  works,  the 
immense  stores  of  guns  and  material  of  war,  are 
too  well-known  to  be  recapitulated.  There  would 
have  been  little  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  a  war  be¬ 
tween  the  C7.ar  and  the  Sultan  if  the  Sultan  had 
been  left  to  his  own  resources.  Former  Russian 
campaigns  against  the  Turk  had  been  comparatively 
difficult  from  the  necessity  of  a  regular  advance  by 
land ;  but  had  Turkey  been  op(K>sed  to  Russia 
after  the  creation  and  completion  of  Sebastopol, 
the  case  would  have  been  very  different  One  or 
two  such  victories  ns  that  of  Sinope  would  have 
given  the  command  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Bos- 
phonis  entirely  to  Russia.  The  Turkish  Empire 
would  have  l>een  cut  in  two,  the  soldiers  furnished 
by  the  Asiatic  provinces  wouid  have  been  contined 
to  their  own  side  of  the  Strait,  Constantinople  it¬ 
self  would  have  lain  open  to  a  naval  expedition, 
and  the  Euroin-an  province  might  have  bwn  revo¬ 
lutionized  and  conquered  with  comparative  ease. 
Tills  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  forecast  of  the  late 
Czar.  He  had  no  idea  that  the  Western  nations 
would  ever  send  troops  to  Turkish  soil  lie  had 
ratlier  reason  to  think  they  would  some  day  turn 
their  forces  against  each  other.  In  that  event 
Sebastopol  would  have  become  the  base  of  opera¬ 
tions  against  Constantinople ;  and  Turkey,  witliout 
an  ally  to  support  or  encouraffe  her,  would  have 
fallen  before  the  long-prepared  attack.  Of  the 
future  it  is  difficult  to  ap«‘ak.  A  railway  to  Sebas¬ 
topol  would  no  doubt  develop  the  capabilities  of 
the  place  as  a  seajHirt  for  Southern  Russia,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  present  desolation  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  period  of  peaceful  prosperity,  in  which 
a  harmless  Sebastopol  will  be  visited  by  the  unwar¬ 
like  squadrons  of  trade.  In  the  meantime  the 
town  and  dwtrict  remain  as  they  were  on  the  mor¬ 
row  of  the  war,  except  that  time  and  neglect  are 
destroying  even  what  war  had  spared. 

The  Court  at  Parie. — The  dames  d'honveur  at 
the  French  Court  receive  each  a  salary  of  about 
£480  per  annum.  They  are  not  lodged  in  the 
palace,  but  apartments  are  assigned  to  them  in 
Baris.  The  geutlemen  of  the  Court  and  the 
demoiselles  (thonneur,  however,  have  rooms  in  the 
Tuileries.  The  day’s  service  of  the  dame  d'hon- 
neur,  or,  as  we  should  say,  lady-in-waiting,  does 
not  commence  until  half-past  twelve,  when  a 
Court  carriage  is  sent  to  the  one  on  duty  to  con¬ 
vey  her  to  the  palace.  The  Empieror  and  Em¬ 
press  breakfast  quietly  together  at  11  a.m,  and 
at  one  the  Empress  requires  the  attcndan'^e  of 


her  suite.  The  lady  in-waiting  repairs  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  is  present  at  the  audiences 
given  there  by  the  Empress  ;  a  drive  follows, 
and  she  then  returns  home  to  dress  for  dinner  ; 
the  Court  carriagce  is  absolutely  at  her  service 
and  orders  for  the  whole  term  of  the  week’s  duty. 
Dinner  over,  if  there  are  no  theatrical  enter¬ 
tainments,  childish  games  are  allowed  for  the 
amusement  of  the  Prince  Imperial.  Tea  is  intro¬ 
duced  at  ten.  There  was  very  lately  a  violent 
discussion  between  the  dames  and  the  demoiselles 
dhunneur  as  to  which  of  the  two  had  the  right  of 
handing  the  Empress  a  cup  of  tea.  But  as  the 
dames  d'houneur  urged  that  they  presided  over 
the  tea-table,  they  triumphed,  and  to  them  the 
privilege  was  conceded.  At  11.30  p.m.,  the 
Court  carriage  once  more  conveys  the  lady  back 
to  her  apartments.  It  is  the  custom  while  in 
Paris  for  two  always  to  be  on  duty  at  the  same 
time. 

Relirs  of  Waterloo, — The  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales,  during  their  recent  stay  in  Paris,  wit¬ 
nessed  a  muster  of  the  old  soldiers  of  the  Grande 
Armee,  at  the  foot  of  the  Napoleon  column,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  attending  ma-^s  in  the  chapel  of  tho 
Invalides.  Their  number  appears  this  year  to 
have  diminished  to  at  out  30,  of  whom  two-thirds 
were  invalids  in  full  uniforni,  one  of  whom  carried 
the  standard  given  to  them  by  the  present 
Enijieror.  Among  tho  remainder  were  several 
artillerymen,  one  of  Marceau’s  hussars,  (still  wear¬ 
ing  the  orthoiiox  pigtail,)  one  naval  officer,  one  of 
the  famous  Old  Guard,  together  with  a  drummer 
of  tho  Guard,  who  ^ai  the  assembly  on  the 
occasion.  Almost  all  had  long  white  moustaches, 
and  all  with  the  exception  of  the  Old  Guard, 
were  exceedingly  little  men,  showing  that  the 
military  standard  of  height  had  fallen  extremely 
low  under  the  first  empire. 

Causes  of  Lnnaqj. — We  often  hear  people  assum¬ 
ing  that  lunacy  is  more  common  than  it  used  to  be, 
and  speculating  upon  the  causes  of  the  supposed 
increase.  Sometimes  it  is  ascribed  to  education, 
sometimes  to  religion,  and  more  frequently  to  tho 
railwajs  or  the  telegraph.  The  conception  of  pro¬ 
per  treatment  for  lunatics  is  modern,  and  provision 
fur  giving  practical  effect  to  it  belongs  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  century ;  and  perhaps  Providence  has  or¬ 
dained  that  the  numl)er  of  subjects  for  treatment 
should  increase  in  order  to  prevent  so  much  good 
philanthropy  from  being  wasted.  It  is  probably 
correct  to  say  that  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of 
Englishmen  are  more  temperate  than  they  were  a 
century  ago,  and  it  would  be  disappointing  to  con¬ 
clude  that  those  who  used  only  to  get  drunk  now  go 
mad.  We  are  told  that  politics  and  statesmanship 
do  not  produce  many  lunatics,  neither  dws  law, 
literature,  or  the  fine  arts.  We  know  that  clergy¬ 
men  sometimes  make  their  hearers  mad,  but  we  do 
not  know  that  they  go  mad  themselves.  The 
army  and  navy  send  few  patients  to  the  a.sylums ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  concluded  that  intense  de¬ 
votion  to  business  is  the  chief  cause  of  madness. 
The  speed  at  which  we  live  is  said  to  be  too  high, 
and  if  a  man  comes  up  to  business  by  express 
train  in  the  moniing,  receives  and  answers  tele¬ 
grams  all  day,  and  returns  home  by  express  train 
in  the  evening,  it  is  supposed  that  bis  brain  must 
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be  in  process  of  deterioration.  Another  conjecture 
is  that  people  have  too  much  pleasure  or  too  much 
variety  in  life,  and  that  the  b^t  preservative  of  a 
sound  mind  was  the  dulness  of  a  country  town  of 
the  last  century. — Saturday  Revitw. 

Practical  Joket. — Monsieur  was  very  fond  of 
writing  ridiculous  letters.  Of  course  he  could  only 
imagine  their  effect,  but  that  was  quite  enough  for 
him.  For  instance:  he  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of 

N - ,  a  very  holy  and  studious  man,  in  the  name 

of  a  celebrated  English  prize-fighter,  proposing  an 
international  match  for  five  thousand  francs  a  side, 
and  stating  that  several  well-known  gentlemen 
(who  were  mentioned)  had  been  induced  to  take 
the  matter  in  hand  and  were  eagerly  awaiting  his 
reply.  This  letter  had  the  London  postmark  and 
all  the  appearances  of  being  in  good  faith  ;  and  its 
effect  upon  the  very  quiet  and  harmless  person  to 
whom  it  was  addr«d8^  may  bo  easily  conjectured. 
Other  strange  epistles  were  sent  about  almost 
every  week — one  to  a  distinguished  Minister,  as 
coming  from  a  Spanish  sailor,  offering  for  sale  a 
fierce  and  extraordinary  species  of  the  orang¬ 
outang;  another  to  a  certain  grave  professor  of 
philosophy  and  mathematics,  under  the  signature 
of  Mr.  Benjamin  Webster,  manager  of  a  London 
theatre,  containing  a  proposition  that  the  leanied 
recipient  should  perform  a  comic  part  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  Greek,  in  Plautus’  Jfoenecmus,  at  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  twenty  pounds  per  night ;  another  to  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Pusey,  stating  that  the  writer  was 
a  murderer  by  profession,  but  having  been  driven 
from  Italy  by  force  of  circumstances,  he  had  come 
to  Paris  in  tire  hope  of  fiudiug  employment ;  and 
having  understood  that  Doctor  P.  was  'a  liberal 
man,  be  would  plainly  and  respectfully  state  that 
he  was  ready  to  do  any  pnvate  business  in  his  line 
upon  easy  terms.  He  begged  to  mention,  how¬ 
ever,  tliat  he  would  engage  in  nothing  where  any 
other  parties  were  employed  who  were  unknown 
to  himself.  These  letters,  and  hundreds  of  others 
ol  the  same  ludicrous  character,  were  gotten  up  in 
such  a  manner,  and  with  so  many  marks  of  genu¬ 
ineness,  tliat,  as  has  been  discovered,  they  were 
nearly  always  received  in  good  faith.  The  won¬ 
derment  and  alarm  they  occasioned  must  have 
been  thoroughly  laughable. — Lippincotts  Maga¬ 
zine. 

Rome  and  the  Roman*. — The  population  of  the 
Eternal  City,  it  has  been  said  with  equal  truth 
and  sarcasm,  consists  of  priests,  nobles,  and  beg¬ 
gars.  Within  the  walls  of  Rome  there  is  no  trade, 
industry,  or  commerce  of  any  kind.  Such  work 
as  may  be  done  here  is  invariably  performed  by 
the  mountaineers  and  provincials,  who  flock  into 
the  capital  for  employment.  The  native  Romans 
support  themselves  by  letting  lodgings,  by  selling 
modem  curiosities  fur  antiques,  by  attending  the 
studios  of  artists  as  middlemen  l^tween  models 
and  painters,  or  by  obtaining  the  patronage  of 
some  priest,  friar,  or  convent.  For  sordid,  squalid 
poverty  the  back  streets  of  Rome  surpass  those  of 
any  other  European  city.  The  lottery  eats  up  the 
scanty  earnings  of  the  poor ;  the  system  of  espion¬ 
age,  so  universal  in  ^me,  destroys  all  sense  of 
moral  dignity ;  and  the  indiscriminate  charity  of 
the  religious  orders  removes  the  only  incentive 
which  could  drive  a  debased  and  degraded  popu¬ 
lace  to  honest  labor. 


One  of  the  choicest  passages  of  the  Tavistock 
poet  is  his  description  of  a  rose  : 

Look,  as  a  sweet  rose  fstrlv  badiHns  forth 
Betrays  her  beauties  to  the  enamored  mom, 

Until  s<>me  keen  blaat  bom  the  envious  noith 
Kills  the  sweet  bod  that  wax  bat  newly  born. 

Or  else  her  rarest  smells  dell)d>tins 
Make  herself  betray, 

Borne  white  and  rorious  hand  Inviting 
To  pluok  her  thence  away. 

Last  Moments  of  Queen  Elizabeth. — “  Ilir  Majes¬ 
ty  hath  bin  by  fills  troubled  with  meliincholy  some 
three  or  four  monethes,  but  for  this  fortnight  ex- 
treame  oppressed  with  it,  in  soe  much  that  shee 
refused  to  eate  anie  thing,  to  receive  anie  phisike, 
or  admit  anie  rest  in  bedd,  till  within  these  two  or 
three  daye&  Shee  hath  bin  in  a  manner  speache- 
les,  for  two  dayes,  very  pensive  and  silent ;  since 
Hhrove-tide  silting  sometymes,  with  hir  eye  fixed 
upon  one  obiect  many  howres  togither,  yet  shee 
alwayes  had  hir  perfect  senses  and  memory, 
and  yesterday  signified  by  the  lifting  up  of  hir 
band  and  eyes  to  heaven,  a  signe  which  Dr.  Parry 
entreated  of  hir,  that  shee  Sleeved  that  faylh 
which  shee  hath  caused  to  be  professed,  and  looked 
faythfully  to  be  saved  by  Christes  merits  and  mer¬ 
cy  only,  and  noe  other  meanes.  Shee  tuuke  great 
delight  in  hearing  prayers,  would  often  at  the  name 
of  Jesus  lift  up  her  handea  and  eyes  to  heaven. 
Shee  would  not  heare  the  Archbishop  speake  of 
hope  of  hir  longer  lyfe,  but  when  he  prayed  or 
spake  of  heaven,  and  those  joyes,  she  would  hug 
bis  hand,  Ac.  It  seemes  she  might  have  lived  yf 
she  would  have  used  meanes;  but  she  would  not 
be  persuaded,  and  princes  must  not  be  forced.  Hir 
physicians  said  shoe  had  a  body  of  a  firme  and 
perfect  constitution,  likely  to  have  lived  many 
yeares.  A  royall  Maiesty  is  noe  priviledge  against 
death.”  Next  day  a  short  paragraph  concludes  the 
tale. — “This  moniing,  about  three  at  clocke,  hir 
Majestie  departed  this  lyfe,  mildly  like  a  lambe, 
easily  like  a  ripe  apple  from  a  tree.  Dr.  Parry  told 
me  that  ho  was  present,  and  sent  his  prayers  before 
hir  soule ;  and  1  doubt  not  but  shee  is  amongst  the 
royall  saints  in  Heaven  in  eternall  joyes.’’ 

A  Ilealthy  Mind  in  a  Healthy  Body. — How 
beneficent  is  the  scheme  in  which  joy  Ix-gets 
health,  and  health  promotes  joy.  Good  news  will 
give  a  good  digestion.  The  sight  of  land  has  cured 
the  scurvy  in  sailors.  And  so  the  head  and  stom¬ 
ach  act  and  re-act  upon  each  other ;  the  head  be¬ 
ing  king,  the  stomach  a  loyal  and  ever  grateful 
subject,  that  bounteously  returns  all  good  favors. 
The  stomach  that  is  well  served  produces  a  healthy 
body,  in  which  the  healthy  mind  dwells  at  ease, 
and  is  ever  fully  alive  to  all  honorable  and  holy 
pleasures.  On  the  body  in  perfect  health,  the 
mind  has  perfect  control  Then  surely  the  first  care 
of  every  rational  being  should  be  to  put  all  in  order 
in  the  mind’s  tenement,  since  the  art  of  attaining 
high  health  is  that  of  reaching  sound  morals  and 
elevated  thoughts. 

Unfortunate  Peculiarity. — A  very  common  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  our  nature  is  to  undervalue  what  we 
possess,  and  to  long  only  for  that  which  is  beyond 
our  reach. 


